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PREFACE 

In preparing this book I have tried to meet the needs 
of those who abready have some acquaintance with Ger- 
man and with the elementary facts of English grammar. 
While this assumption that the reader possesses a certain 
minimum amount of knowledge has not relieved me of the 
necessity of discussing the most rudimentary matters, 
such, for example, as the declension of the definite article, 
it has enabled me to dispense with many explanations 
and definitions. It has also guided me in the treatment 
and arrangement of the materials of the grammar. The 
first part contains a succinct, but I hope sufficient, ac- 
count of the inflections of the language, this being the 
phase of the subject which I can presume to be best known 
by any one who uses the book. The second part passes 
on to a relatively more extended discussion of the syntax. 
The consideration of the formation of words has been car- 
ried over to the third part. This is a departure from the 
usual order of arrangement, but seems to me to be justi- 
fied by the fact that every one who learns a foreign lan- 
guage is, at the beginning, more vitally interested in the 
inflection and use of words than in their derivation. 
The two sizes of t)^e used throughout the book reflect 
my opinion, probably often little better than a guess, of 
the relative importance of the matters discussed. 

Though the period with which this grammar is con- 
cerned begins with the great writers of the latter half of 
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the eighteenth century, my starting-point has always been 
the usage of good present-day prose. I have, however, 
tried to explain the more important deviations from this 
usage found in poetry or older prose or colloquial speech. 
I have not mentioned dialect. It would be folly to be- 
lieve that it is possible to treat exhaustively, within the 
limits of a single volimie, the literature of fully a century 
and a half on its granmiatical side, but it is nat\iral, and 
perhaps pardonable, in me to wish a career of modest 
usefulness for my book. 

No list of the authorities used by me is given. I have 
attempted through study of the written and spoken lan- 
guage to see the facts of its grammar with my own eyes, 
but I have also made free use of the work of others and 
hope that this acknowledgment of large indebtedness is 
sufficient. A similar statement must be made about the 
illustrative sentences in the Syntax. They all come from 
German sources. I have found them in books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, advertisements, placards, and the like. 
If my own materials, however, gave no illustration of a 
syntactical fact, or at best a poor one, I have not hesi- 
tated to borrow one wherever I could find it, and hope 
again that this general acknowledgment of indebtedness is 
sufficient. My thanks are due to three of my colleagues: 
to Mr. A. C. Klocksiem and Professor E. S. Meyer for 
helpful care in reading the proof, and to Professor H. A. 
Aikins for patient and fruitful labor on both proof and 

manuscript. 

CHARLES HARRIS. 
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PART I 
SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, INFLECTION 

Many of the lists of words given in this book are left incomplete, as they 
are supposed to illustrate merely the ordinary usage of the language of 
to-day. Further details are left to the dictionary. The English translations 
in these lists are only intended to identify, and if a word has several meanings, 
the one which seems to be commonest is chosen. The terms "regular" and 
"regularly" are 'employed to indicate the usual practice at present. They do 
not imply that there are no exceptions. When the exceptions are numerous or 
important, fiuther comments are given. 



SPELLING 



1. The Alphabet 














Gerkan 


Roman 


Namf. 


Gesman 


Roman 


Name 


3( a 


A 


a 


ah 


31 


n 


N 


n 


enn 


S b 


B 


b 


bay 


O 








o 


oh * 


6 c 


C 


c 


tsay 


^ 


P 


P 


P 


pay 


2) b 


D 


d 


day 


o 


q 


Q 


q 


koo 


e e 


E 


e 


ay 


dt 


t 


R 


r 


air 


5 f 


F 


.f 


el 


© 


f 


S 


s 


ess 


® 8 


G 


g 


gay 


z 


t 


T 


t 


tay 


^ ^ 


H 


h 


hah 


u 


u 


U 


u 


00 


3f i 


I 


i 


ee 


SB 


t> 


V 


V 


fow 


3 i 


J 


J 


yot 


SE 


b) 


W 


w 


vay 


« t 


K 


k 


kah 


3e 


f 


X 


X 


ix 


8 I 


L 


1 


ell 


2) 


rt 


Y 


y 


ipsilon 


aw tn 


M 


m 


etnm 


B 


i 


Z 


z 


tset 



The modified vowels are % ft, ib, 8, tl, 11* Notice also the 
digraphs d^, ch, A, ck, ^, sz, tj, tz. 

9 
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1. The names of the letters are given above in English 
spelling, "ah" being pronounced like the exclamation ahy 
"ay" like ay in pay, etc. The modified vowels are named 
by uttering their soimd or by saying, for example, "modi- 
fied-a" or "a-umlaut." The digraphs and other combinations 
of consonants have the names of the letters forming them; 
thus, 6 is called "ess-tset." 

2. The letter t, in agreement with older usage, is still often 
found after the capitals of the modified vowels instead of the 
dots above them; thus, 2le, Oe, Uc for 8, C), iX. It is also 
used regularly elsewhere in some proper names; ©oetl^e, for 
example. 

3. Short, or final, ^ is found at the end of a word or mem- 
ber of a compound and before suffixes of derivation beginning 
with a consonant; as, gete, ^aUabtx, 3Bci«l^ett, ^ttSd^en. 
Long f is used elsewhere, unless a capital is required; as, 
fprcd^cn, iDcifc, fclftg, ©cftnbc, rcift* 

(a) Borrowed words generally follow these rules, but f is regularly 
used at the end of the first member of a compound before a vowel and 
is allowed before p and t; thus, tranfitii), Jranfport or Xrandport. 

4. Though 6 and ff represent the same sound, 6 occurs 
after a long vowel or diphthong, in the prefix mife, before a 
consonant, and at the end of a word, while ff is used in all 
other situations. Thus, ©trafec, fd&icfeen, mifead^tcn, glufeufcr, 
^a6, mm, but glilffc, flilfftg, ^affen, toiffcn. 

5. The variation of the Latin alphabet used for the German 
words in this book is called graftur. There are other styles 
of German type, but they are mostly employed for headings 
and other ornamental purposes. German can also be printed 
in Roman type, with the substitution of C for 6, though sz, 
fs, and ss also occur. The modified vowels should then be 
indicated by the dots, but the use of e, as in Aepfel, koennen, 
is not uncommon, especially outside of Germany. Roman tjrpe 
is, however, pretty much restricted to learned publications. 
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2. German Script. 

Capital Small Equivalent Capital 






^ 



a 



-^ b 

.,^>- C 

J^ d 

.<^5^ e 






/ ' 


^ 


^ ■ 










'i^*^' m 



/ 



Also 



/ 



II 



Small Equivaleni 



^^^ 



^-^ 



^ P 

-^ q 



u 



^-^^ V 



for fi 
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. I. German may also be written with the Roman script. See §1, 5 
for substitutes for 13. 

3. Initial Capitals. As in English, capitals are employed 
at the beginning of a sentence or line of poetry or direct 
quotation, and with proper names and titles (for example, 
ber 35cutfd^e ^aifer, ha^ Xott 9Keer). Further rules, mostly 
at variance with English usage, are as follows: 

1. Every noun and every word used as a noun begins with 
a capital; as, S3ud&, ber ®ute/ ttcoa^ ®utc^, im grcicn, ba« 
Saufcn, ha^ mi^U, ba« ?lbc. 

(a) But a noun or a substantive adjective used as another part of 
speech, for example as an adverb or preposition or as equivalent to a 
separable prefix, begins with a small letter. Thus, mittcte, trofe, ctn 
bigd^it/ abcnb«, ad^tficbcn, im ftanbc fcin, am bcftcn, fllr« crftc, ben fttricrcn 
gicl&cn. Uninflected substantive adjectives and those in some set 
expressions are also written small; as, alt utib jung, burc^ bicf unb biiim, 
jcbcr bclicbific, ber crftc bcftc. Usage is still unsettled, but the tendency 
is toward the freer employment of the small letter. 

2. ©ie, meaning you, and its possessives,. ^l^r, ber ^l^rigc, 
etc., begin with a capital to distinguish them from the same 
words referring to the third person. !5)u, il^r, bcin, cucr, etc., 
may begin with a capital in letters, where they are seen by 
the person addressed; otherwise they are mostly without 
the capital, (gr, fie (fem. sing.), and tl^r, addressed to one 
person and meaning yoUj together with their possessives, 
commonly appear with the capital. (See § 364, 2.) All 
other pronouns, including x^, now begin with a small 
letter. 

3. Proper adjectives from names of persons and the in- 
declinables in er from names of towns and countries begin 
with a capital; as, bie ©d^iHerfd^en Irauerfpiele, ber Serliner 
SBal^ni^of. Other adjectives from names of towns and coun- 
tries begin with a small letter, unless they are used sub- 
stantively or in a title; as, fpanifd^, englifd^, atnerifanifd^, 
r5mifd^. A proper adjective from the name of a person 
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begins with a small letter if it becomes general in its appli- 
cation; as, bie lutl^erifd^c ^ird^e. 

4. Spacing for Italics. As German has no italics, it spaces 
a word to make it emphatic or prominent; thus, man untcr* 
fd^ctbct b e 1 n t e unb unbetontc ©ilbcn. Less frequently 
an accent or a capital is used; as, cfn or @tn for the more 
usual etn. 

6. Division into Syllables. The rules for syllabication 
are chiefly useful in dividing a word at the end of a line. 
The place of division is commonly determined by the pro- 
nunciation, not by the etymology, of the word. Accord- 
ingly, a single consonant between two vowels is thrown with 
the latter vowel, and two or more consonants in the same 
position are divided by carrying the last one over to the 
second line; as, fic^ficn, fcn-ncn, kihttn, gin^ger, 3Scrn)anb=tc, 
Wmp=fen. 

1. But ft is not divided, and dt becomes M; as, bc=ftc, 
tlo^ter, bruMcn, ^tixUt. 

2. i), fd^, fif), if), and 6, which represent simple sounds, 
are not divided; as, la^d^en, beut^fd^c, ©o^pl^ie, ^a4^cbrale, 
brau^en. 

3. Compounds are separated into their components and 
prefixes are cut off without regard to the pronunciation 
of the word. Thus, t)oIIscnbcn, au^^^gel^en, 3ntcr*cffc, barium, 
l^cr^cin, cr='Ctfem. 

4. Foreign words are commonly treated like native words, 
except that combinations of b, p, h, t, ^, t with I or r are 
regularly not divided; as, ^u^blifum, 2Wc*trum. 

Punctuation 

6. The German marks of punctuation will be recog- 
nized without difficulty, with the possible exception of 
the h)rphen (s^). The position of the quotation marks dif- 
fers slightly from the English, as in „2)?or9cnftunbe f)ai ®olb 
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im SDhinbc". German punctuation is essentially the same 
as the closer style in English. The following are the chief 
exceptions: 

1. Comma, (a) While parenthetical phrases and clauses are sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence by a comma or commas^ single words 
which are parenthetical in their nature are not thus set ofiF. This 
applies to single words equivalent to however ^ surely, nevertheless, too, 
etc. Thus, bcr ©err abcr ladjtc gar tiidjt; cr toirb l^offcntlidj nidjt fommcn; 
foufen @te tnir auc( etn ^ar. 

{b) Both languages mark the omission of the conjunction in a series 
by the comma, but German omits the comma, and English regularly 
keeps it, if the conjunction stands before the last member of the series. 
Thus, Scffing, &od\)t unb ©driller, but Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. 

(c) In German all subordinate clauses are set ofiF from the rest of the 
sentence, while English excepts some of them. Thus, tcj totll, bag cr 
l^eute Slbenb fomtne; bie gonje SQSelt todi, toad id^ l^obe; bad ^2 toar rul^ig, 
tote bie SBafferqueQe; bad Sieb, toeld^ed fie fang, toar l^libfd^. This rule 
applies to such clauses whether they are complete, contracted, or 
elliptical, and whether they precede, follow, or are incorporated in 
the principal clause. 

(d) Infinitive phrases equivalent to subordinate clauses are also set 
o£f, unless they are brief; as, bad ift bie angenel^mfte Wet, fic( beltebt p 
madden; fie glaubten, bann au^ 9^ad^tigaUen p fetn. Such infinitive phrases 
are found with p, um p, ol^ne p, and (an)ftatt ju. 

2. Hyphen. The hyphen is employed to mark the division of a word 
at the end of a line and sometimes to separate the parts of compound 
words. For its use at the end of a line see § 5. Most German com- 
pounds are treated like simple words, as, for example, clnmal, ©djul* 
^aud, Smtdgerid^tdrat. But the hyphen is employed, in part contrary 
to English usage, when two or more words make with another word, 
preceding or following, a loose compound; also in compounds of 
proper nouns or proper adjectives; and in very long compounds, and 
sometimes elsewhere, for clearness' sake. Thus, auf* unb abgel)en, 
@pcife» unb SBartefaal, SSofallttnge ober "fttrge, 3ung*@tiHung, !Debnungd*]&, 
©aftpflid&t^SBerfid&erungdgcfcHfd&aft. 

3. Apostrophe. The apostrophe marks the omission of one or more 
letters which are ordinarily sounded, and may also indicate the genitive 
of a proper name ending in a sibilant; as, gel&t'd, 'd toar, l&eirgc, SSofe' 
Suife. It is not used in contractions .of preposition and article nor 
when i is dropped from the suflSx ifdj; as, tnd, betnt, ©oetl&efd^, Scffingfd^. 
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Older usage has the apostrophe much more frequently; as, &ottf^*^ 
for ®octM, in'« for in«. 

4. Dash and Exclamation Point. These are employed more freely 
than in English. The dash often stands, especially in older usage, 
where we have a comma or the marks of parenthesis. The exclamation 
point frequently represents our period or interrogation point in lively 
or excited speech. It is also commonly found in the headings of letters; 
as, ©clicbtc @<4tt)cfterl 3d) f^ht, etc. 

New Rules for Spelling 

7. Since 1901 the same rules for spelling have been offi- 
cially established for all Germany and also for Austria and 
Switzerland. These rules are set forth in pamphlets issued 
by several of the states concerned, for example Prussia's 
JRcgcIn filr bie beutfd^c JRcd^tfd&rcibung nebft 3B5rtcrt)crgci(i&ni«. 
The brief lists of words in these pamphlets are, however, 
inadequate except for a general gviide, and some manual of 
orthography is therefore indispensable. The one followed 
here is Duden's Ortl^ograpl&ifd&c^ 2B5rtcrbu(i& hex beutfd^en 
©prad^e, which, in successive editions, has had wide cur- 
rency for a number of years. 

8. As many books are still in circulation which do not conform to 
the new rules, a brief summary of the most important changes, so far 
as they have not already been mentioned, is given here: 

1. The confusion between tt and c has been largely removed by 
using tt where a kindred word has a, and putting e elsewhere; as, Hitmtl, 
Krm, rftd^cn, 9?ad^c; but ^ritig, not faring, toclfc^, not tottlfd^. A similar 
distinction is made between ttu and eu. A few words of like sound are 
distinguished by the spelling; as, ^re, (§f)Xt, Sttrc^e, tod^e. 

2. ai is used in only a few words, such as ^ain, ^alfcr, Tlai; ci 
occurs elsewhere, a)) and cij are antiquated except in a few proper 
names, as S3aijcm, S^orbemcij. A few words of like sound are distin- 
guished by the spelling; as, @citc, ©aitc, SBcifc, SBaifc. 

3. i is preferred to Ic in gibft, gibt, gib, fing, ging, l^ing; but tc, not I, 
is found in verbs in term. A few words of like sound are distinguished 
by the spelling; as, giber, gtcber, ©til, ©ttcl. 

4. Doubled vowels are much less frequent. Silent 1^ is also less 
used. It still appears in a number of words like fcl^cn, 5I0I&, etc., 
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where it has historical value, but is kept as a sign of lengthening only 
in stems ending in I, m, n, or r. 

5. tf^ and p\) are now used in foreign words only; as in 2Jcatcr, 
Xl^roti, ^l&otofirartic, ©orttc. Therefore Xdl, not XW, 8[bolf, not Sbolp^. 

6. t takes the place of bt except where t is added to b in the course 
of inflection; as, ^djfmtxt, not ©(§tocrbt, tot, not tobt; but fanbtc, i)cr« 
toanbt. The spelling also distinguishes between @tobt and ©tatt. 

7. «, not 6/ is used in tt)c«, bc«, etc., in spite of tocffcn, bcffcn, etc. 
Notice also the ending ni«, but titffc, etc. 

8. f or g may be substituted for c in a number of familiar borrowed 
words; as, ^orribor, gcrUral. 

9. The rules permit, but do not require, the dropping of one of three 
like consonants brought together in making a compound word^ as, 
atticbcnb or olHicbcnb. But all three are kept in dividing at the end 
of a line; as, ott*licbcnb. In bcnnocj, 5)rittcil, and SWittog only two con- 
sonants are ever permitted. 

PRONUNCIATION 

9. Table of Sounds. The English equivalents in this 
table can only be approximately correct. Where there is no 
such equivalent, a reference is given to a later paragraph. 

Vowels 
a = a in father = in hold 

c = a in fate 5, see § 23, 2 

S = e in met u = 00 in moon 

I, k = i in machine u = 00 in foot 

X = tin hit tj = German i, but see § 26. 

Modified Vowels 
5 = ei in their '6, see § 28 

S = e in met H, see § 29. 

Diphthongs 
at (aij) = i in mind ei (c^) = i in mind 

au = ou in house eu = oi in oil 

an = oi in oil ie = long German i, but see 

§ 22, I a. 
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Consonants 



b = b 

= pj when final 
c = ts before e, i, y, a, o 

= k elsewhere 
d), see § 43 
i)^ = X, but see § 44 
d= k 
b = d 

= t, when final 
hi = t 
\= fin full 
fi = ^ in get 

.= k or i), when final, but 

see § 49 
fin = g + », but see § 49, 3 
1) = hy when initial; silent 

elsewhere, but see §60 
I =z y in yet 
t= k 
tn = k + n 

m = m 



n = » 

tifi = ng in singer 

P^ = P+f 

qu = German fto; see § 61 
r, trilled or guttural, never 

like English f ; see § 62 
f = 5 in has before vowels 

= 5 in sit elsewhere 
fd^ = sh 

\p = shpy when initial 
ft = shty when initial 
ff^ 6 = 5 in sit 
t = ty but see § 68 
ti) = ty never English th 
<5 = German z 
t) = /, but see § 71 
ID = t;, but see § 72 
X = X 
3 = /5 



10. Silent Letters. 

has few silent letters. 



As compared with English, German 
Doubled vowels are pronounced like 
single long vowels, and doubled consonants like single con- 
sonants. Thus, Soot, ©aal; laffcn, l^offcn. But this rule 
doles not apply to vowels or consonants made double in the 
composition or derivation of words. Thus, bccnbcn is pro- 
nounced bc=cnben, not bcnben. For consonants when thus 
doubled see § 40. The c of ic is not sounded in German 
words, and f) is regularly silent except when initial. Notice 
also hi and t\) in the table above. Otherwise every letter is 
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sounded in native German words, except, of course, where 
two or more letters represent a sound for which there is no 
separate character, as d), ng, fd^. 

11. Final Vowels are never silent. Even unaccented final 
e in words of more than one syllable is pronounced, having 
then about the sound of e in mother or of a in comma (see 
§ 21, 3). Other vowels in this position should have their full 
long sound; as, griba, Otto. 

12. Vowel Sounds. We commonly make diphthongs of 
the English long vowels. The final element of the diphthong 
can easily be heard in slow pronunciation. Thus, with long 
a in mate or pay, it is nearly like short i. This prolonging 
should be avoided in German. The German long vowels 
therefore sound to us as if they were chopped off. Un- 
accented vowels (except c, for which see § 21, 3) should not 
be pronounced obscurely as in English. They have their 
true sound, though uttered quickly. 

13. Consonant Sounds. Our pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish final consonants after short vowels is also characterized 
by a kind of drawl or prolongation which should be avoided 
in German. Such German consonants also sound to us as if 
they were chopped off. 

14. Action of the Vocal Organs. This difference in the 
sounds of vowels and consonants is due to a difference in the 
manner of articulation. In general, the vocal organs are 
more active in German than in English speech. The tongue 
is pushed farther forward or drawn farther back, the lips are 
often more protruded, etc. This results in an audible dif- 
ference in sounds which are nominally the same. Therefore 
the table of sounds given above can only be approximately 
correct. 

15. Standard of Pronunciation. There is no standard of 
pronunciation which Germans universally recognize. But a 
foreigner attempting to learn the language must follow some 
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standard. The table of sounds above is therefore based on 
the pronunciation of the German stage (the so-called Slll^nen« 
auSfprad^c), but some of the most widely spread deviations 
from this standard are mentioned below. 
• 

DESCRIPTION OF SOUNDS 

16. The description of German sounds presents several 
difficulties. As already explained, sounds nominally the 
same in English and German are generally slightly different. 
English keywords, no matter how carefully chosen, are not 
necessarily pronounced alike by all who speak English. 
Though German spelling is much more rational than English, 
there are more sounds than letters. Besides, German has 
several sounds that are not found in English. A phonetic 
description of a sound can seldom be so accurate that the 
reader can be sure of reproducing the sound correctly. No 
method, or combination of methods, of representing sounds 
is therefore adequate without the aid of actual speech. In 
the following paragraphs the use of keywords is supple- 
mented in an elementary way by a phonetic description of 
many of the sounds. 

Vowels 

17. The following technical terms have wide currency in phonetic 
literature and are used to a limited extent here: 

I. Front, High) etc. Vowels sounded with the tongue pushed for- 
ward or drawn back or kept in a midway position are fronty backy or 
mixed vowels. German has only one mixed vowel, the obscure c, for 
which see § 21, 3. The back vowels are a, 0, and u; the others, includ- 
ing the modified vowels, are all front. If the tongue, generally with a 
corresponding motion of the lower jaw, is raised, lowered, or kept at an 
intermediate position, the resulting vowel is high, low, or mid, German 
has no low vowel, though a, which is a mid vowel in standard speech, is 
pronounced as a low vowel in parts of the country. The high vowels 
are u, i, tf, and it; the others are all mid vowels. The terms are 
combined in describing the vowel sounds; thus, German t is a high- 
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front vowel. The tongue can, of course, assume many positions, 
and the terms defined are therefore only relatively accurate. See 
also § 14. 

2. Narrow, Wide. Vowels may also be classified in pairs having the 
same or nearly the same position of the tongue, one being clear and 
sharp, the other less so. The e of me and the i of hit are such a pair. 
Usually the -tongue is tense and bulges up in forming the clearer, or 
narrow, vowel, and relaxed and flattened for the duller, or wide, vowel. 
The terms " narrow " and " wide " are also applied to pairs of vowels 
whose difference in quality is due to some other cause. The long 
vowels are generally narrow, and the short ones wide. 

3. Open, Close. Vowels formed with a relatively wide or con- 
tracted opening of the vocal organs are open or close, respectively. 
The terms are indefinite and already suflSciently provided for, but 
they are widely used and are inserted in parenthesis below for con- 
venience of reference. The long vowels are generally close, and the 
short ones open. 

4. Rounding. A vowel uttered with protruded lips is rounded. An 
illustration of moderate rounding is the 00 of moon. The extreme of 
rounding arises when the lips are puckered as in whistling. 

18. Open and Closed Syllables. A syllable ending in a 
vowel is open; one ending in a consonant is closed. The 

. rules given in § 6 for the division of words into syllables 
generally make clear when a syllable is open or closed. 

19. Quantity. Long vowels, with the exception of a, not 
only require more time for their utterance, but they also 
differ from short ones in quality. This will appear in the 
later description of the sounds. A "long'' vowel may there- 
fore actually be uttered in less time in one word than another 
without becoming "short." The spelling of a word often 
shows the quantity of a vowel. The most necessary rules 
in this connection are the following: 

1. A vowel doubled or followed in the same syllable by f) 
is long, as in ^taat, $ccr, S^Uf i^n. This rule does not 
apply to vowels doubled in the composition, derivation, or 
inflection of words; see § 10. 

2. A vowel is regularly short before two or more con- 
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sonants, as in SBranb, $Ufc, ncnncn. But a long vowel 
remains long in the forms of derivation or inflection, as in 
lobft from lobcn, eblcr from cbel. The doubling of con- 
sonants is often only a device to show that the preceding 
vowel is short, (f), \d), and ng represent single sounds and 
are, in effect, single consonants. They are never doubled. 
A vowel before d) is sometimes long, sometimes short, but 
regularly short before fd^ or ng. A vowel before dt (= It), 
fc ( = SS)/ or f (= '^) is short. For a vowel before 6 see 
§ 1, 4. Though ft is not divided in syllabication, a vowel 
before it is usually short. 

3. In words of more than one syllable a vowel is regularly 
long in an open accented syllable and short in a closed 
accented syllable; thus, lobcn, 35Iumc, but $?mbcn, fjftlte, 
fptnnen. This is merely an amplification of the preceding 
rule. 

4. In monosyllables a vowel is commonly long before a 
single consonant or at the end of the word, as in t)or, Tlal, 
QUt, bu. It is short, however, in some uninflected mono- 
syllables and in some others that do not form open syllables 
in the course of inflection, as in ba^, in, bin, ob. This is a 
survival of the older usage according to which the vowel of 
a closed syllable was short. Xa^, for example, is still pro- 
nounced S^fig in parts of Germany, but as the stem-syllable 
is open and the vowel long in the inflected forms (Icific^, 
lage, lagcn), the long vowel has now generally prevailed 
for the whole word. 

5. A vowel is usually short in an unaccented syllable, as 
in l^anbat, tdgfid^, grcunbtn. A final unaccented vowel (ex- 
cept e, for which see § 21, 3) is long, as in Slnna, bcro. 

6. Some words have their vowel long or short according 
as they are emphatic or unemphatic. Thus, bcr or bit, 
bcm or b?m, ba or bfi, iDtr or Mr, cr or Ix; also b^tab', t)5ran', 
etc., though f)tx, t)or, etc. 
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Sounds of the Vowels 

20. a, as a in father. Unlike other vowels, long and short 
a differ only in the time taken in their utterance. Examples 
are: long, gabcn, ®ta% $aar; short, fann, fd^arf. Do not 
make a diphthong of long a. Never pronounce German a 
like a in all or man, nor give it an obscure sound when final. 

21. e has three sounds (close, open, and obscure e): 

1. Long, like e in they or a in fate; as, lebig, mtf^i, tocl^. 
Do not make a diphthong of long c. Many Germans pro- 
nounce long c in certain words like long ii. A difference of 
origin was the cause of the difference in sound, but much con- 
fusion exists, and it is better for the foreigner always to 
pronounce long c as indicated here. 

2. Short, like e in met; as, btnn, fcltfam. Be careful never 
to give it the sound of e in her. 

3. Obscure, much like e in mother or a in comma. This 
sound is heard in unaccented final syllables, in the prefixes 
be and gc, and sometimes elsewhere in unaccented syllables 
and unemphatic monosyllables; as, fyxtk, ©ebtrgc, ^OTntner, 
2!cigc^, gutcn. This is the stage rule. As a matter of fact, 
most Germans do not give the same sound in all the syllables 
coming under the rule. In the ending en, for example, a 
mere vocalic n is commonly heard, and the pronunciation of 
final e varies in different parts of Germany. 

22. t has two sounds (close and open i) : 

1. Long, like i in machine or e in me. This long sound is 
represented by t, il^, or ie; as, bit, il^r, liel^en, t)ter. Do not 
make a diphthong of long i. 

(a) te is generally pronounced like long i in foreign words, 
but in some such words with the accent on the preceding 
syllable final te is about like ye in yet; as, gamilie, Silie. 
Some other foreign words present other peculiarities. 

2. Short, like i in hit; as, binbe, ift. In South Germany 
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it is apt to be narrower and to sound to our ears much like 
long i. Never give to it the sound of i in sir. 

23. has two sounds (close and open 0): 

I* Long, like in kold; as, loben, Soot, ^ol^I. Do not 
make a diphthong of long 0. It is apt to be more rounded 
in German than in English. 

2. Short, as in ®ott, foH. This sound has no equivalent 
in ordinary English, though it is heard in a common New 
England pronunciation of boat, coat, etc. It is wider than 
the German long and lies in its rounding between the a 
of aU and the of hold. @oit, for example, rhymes neither 
with not nor with note. 

24. tt has two sounds (dose and open u) : 

1. Long, like 00 in moon; as, ®ru6, SDhlt, ^lil^n. Do not 
make a diphthong of long u. 

2. Short, like 00 in foot; as, ©ruft, gutter. 

26. 4 now appears only in foreign words and in a few 
proper names. It is ordinarily pronounced like i in the 
same position. By some it is pronounced like U in the less 
usual foreign words. 

Modified Vowels 

26. These are really simple vowel sounds for which there 
are no separate letters. For their origin see § 83. They 
each have a long and a short (close and open) sound. Do 
not make a diphthong of the long sound. They are never 
doubled; hence, ©die, ^ftrd^cn, though ©aal, ^aar. 

27. S has two sounds: 

I. Long, about like a in care or ei in tkeir; as, ^Ittgcr, 
3JlSS)nt. Long ft is therefore wider than long e. Many 
Germans and most English-speaking persons pronounce the 
two sounds alike, but there is a real, though to our ears 
slight, difference between them, which should be carefully 
observed. 
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2. Short, like e in met; as, l^fttte, Sttnbc. This sound is 
identical with short c (§21, 2). 

28. i) has two sounds, neither of which is heard in English: 

1. Long, as in mdfien, ©Sl^ne. Attempt to sound the a 
of fate with the lips puckered as in whistling, and the result 
will be approximately long 5. This is a rounded German 
long t, the rounding being greater than with any English 
vowel. 

2. Short, as in f5nncn, 5ffnen. Attempt to sound e in met 
with the lips puckered as before. 

29. it also has two sounds, neither of which is found in 
English: 

1. Long, as in ttber, ftil^ti. Attempt to sound e in me 
with the lips puckered as in whistling. Long il is a rounded 
German long i. 

2. Short, as in filUcn, ©ilnbe. Attempt to sound the i 
in hit with the lips puckered as before. 

Nasal Vowels 

30. These occur in a number of words from the French. 
In sounding them the breath is allowed to pass through both 
the nose and the mouth instead of merely through the mouth 
as with the ordinary vowels. Careful speakers try to pro- 
nounce them as in French; thus, JRcfrain, Sntrcc, ©alon, 
9Jinfit*un. A pronunciation with approximately the same 
vowel sound followed by the nasal represented by ng in finger 
is common in Germany but is not to be recommended. 

Diphthongs 

31. There are in German three diphthong sounds (spelled, 
however, in more than three ways) which may be roughly 
represented by at, au, and oi. The first element is a full 
vowel and the second a semi-vowel, both being uttered as 
one syllable. 
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32. at (atf) is about like i in mind; as, Wlai, Adfer. The 
spelling a^ is now found in a few proper names only. 

I. In French words at is pronounced like H, as in 
$alatd. 

33. au is like ou in house; as, SRaud, $aud. Be sure to 
begin with an a sound. 

I. In French words au and eou are like long o; as, @auce, 
?JIatcau. 

34. cltt, like eu, has the sound of ai in oil; as, SdHnmt, 
^eiufcr. 

36. et (ttii), is about like i in mind; as, (gi«, 35cin. The 
spelling ci? is now found only in a few proper names. 

' 36. eu is like oi in oU except that the first element is more 
rounded than ordinarily in English; as, Sule, ^eule. 

I. In French words cu is like 8; as, Ubitu, SRcbaftcur. 
But ?icutcnant is pronounced, and often written, ?cutnant. 

37. HI (otf) occurs in words from Low German and from 
foreign languages. It is like oi in oU in some names and in 
a few other words; as, Sdox, SBoifcn. In some Low German 
names it is like long o; as, Iroi^borf, SSoigtlanb. In French 
words it is like wah; as, loilcttc, 35ouboir. 

38. The following combinations of vowels, though they 
are not diphthongs, are mentioned in this connection: 

1. He is pronounced like long o in some Low German 
names; as, ©ocft, Stjcl^oc. In words from Greek or Latin 
both vowels are usually pronounced, as in $oct. For oc 
instead of d see § 1, 2. 

2. twt is like German u in words from the French; as, Xowc, 
SRcffourcc. 

3. oto is like long in Low German names and a few 
foreign words; as, Sliloto, Sotolc. 

4. iii is like we in l^ui and pfui. Elsewhere it is regularly 
two distinct vowels, as in Siuitie. For gu and qu with vowels 
see under g, q below. 
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Consonants 

39. Definitions: 

1. Lip, Point, etc. Consonants formed at or near the lips are lip 
consonants, or labials, as b, p, /, m. Those formed between the front 
of the tongue and the upper teeth or gums are point consonants, or 
dentalSf as J, /, /, », s. Those formed between the front of the tongue 
and the hard palate a.Te front consonants, or palatals , as y in you. Those 
formed between the back of the tongue and the soft palate are back 
consonants, or gutturalsy as g, k, 

2. Stops, Liquids, etc. The stops, or mutes, are produced by first 
stopping the breath and then letting it escape with a slight explosion, 
as b, p, d, t, k, g. They can not be prolonged, but other consonants, 
called continuants as a class, can be. Thus, if a very narrow opening is 
left for the passage of the air through the mouth, a fricative, or spirant, 
results, as /, s, v, z. A wider opening produces a liquid, as /, r. If the 
lips are closed and the breath escapes through the nose, a nasal is 
formed, as m, n. 

3. Voiced, Voiceless. What is known as voice is produced by the 
action of the vocal chords. All vowels and some of the consonants are 
voiced, while the remaining consonants are breathed, or voiceless. The 
meaning of these terms can be made clear by first sounding the voice- 
less 5 in sit and then the voiced z in zeal. The effect is increased by 
stopping the ears with the fingers. Thus, k, t, p, f, s are voiceless; g, 
d, b, V, r, I, m, n, z are voiced. The voiced consonants are also called 
sonants and the voiceless surds. 

4. Unvoicing. A voiced stop regularly becomes voiceless at the 
end of a word alone or in compound, beiore a suffix beginning with 
a consonant, and before a voiceless consonant in the same word. 
Thus, $Rab is pronounced 9iot; abficljicn, apftcl^cn; SWttbd&cn, 9JJtttd&cn; 
gelEiabt, gelS^apt. 

40. Quantity. German consonants are short. They 
should not be prolonged as is so often done in English, 
especially with a final consonant after a short vowel. Even 
doubled consonants are regularly pronounced as though 
they were single. But when the doubling arises in the com- 
position or derivation of words, the two consonants are pro- 
nounced, sometimes as two separate consonants, but oftener 
as a single long one. Thus there is a difference between the 
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sound of doubled t in SWittc and mtttctlen^ though it is often 
not observed in hasty or careless speech. 

Sounds of the Consonants 

41. h is usually like b in bai; as, bauen, Stebe, (Sbbt, 
S)icbc^. When final, or before a suffix beginning with a 
consonant, or before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like 
p in post; as, !Dtcb, !Dicb«, HcbU(i&. 

42. c occurs alone in foreign words only. It is regularly 
pronounced like ts before front vowels (§ 17, i); as, S)occnt, 
Sacfar. Elsewhere it is regularly like k\ as, Sato, Sccorb. 
It is like 5 in sit in some French words; as, Stinotice. In 
native words it is found only in d^, d, and \d), for which see 
below. 

43. d^ has two sounds, neither of which occurs in English: 

1. It is a voiceless front fricative after front vowels 
(§ 17, i), after consonants, and in the suffix d^n; as, id), 
bur(i&, ©ttd^c, ldd)t, SdHumi^m, To make approximately this 
sound, hold the tip of the tongue firmly against the lower 
teeth and try to pronounce sh. 

2. It is a voiceless back fricative after back vowels (a, 0, 
u, and au); as, ad), SSnd), bod^, iod). It is formed between the 
back of the tongue and the soft palate. It must not be 
given the sound of ch in chap, nor of k or h. The Scotch 
have it in loch. Any attempt to describe it by the aid of 
English sounds is more misleading than helpful. 

3. Foreign words generally follow these rules, though 
usage is not always consistent. But initial 6) is like f before 
consonants and back vowels in words from Greek and Latin; 
as, (Si)axatttx, Sbrontf. In French words it is like sh; as, 

6bef. 

44. i)» is like ks; as, ^ud)^, Od^fe. But it is d& + « 
when « is merely added in inflection or derivation; as, S3ud&^^ 
toad^fam. 
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45. d, which merely represents a doubled I, is pronounced 
like f; as, aurilcf, ©ccfcn. 

46. b is usually like d] as, Mr, Srobbel, Sd&btx, 2:obe^. 
When final, or before a suffix beginning with a consonant, or 
before a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like /; as, SSab, 
©ab«, Job, aWftbd^cn. 

47. bt = /; as, ©tabt, fanbtc. 

48. f is like/ in /w//; as, gall, laufcn, l&offen. 

49. g varies in different parts of Germany. Only two 
styles of pronunciation of g are considered here, but there 
are many deviations from these rules. 

1. The stage pronunciation, which corresponds pretty 
closely to the general practice of South Germany: 

(a) Usually like g in get: ®ott, Icgen, Xa^t^, Serge. When 
final, or before a suffix beginning with a consonant, or before 
a voiceless consonant (§ 39, 3), it is like f; as, 2^ag, 2^ag«, 
titglid^, ©erg, legte, legt. 

(b) The suffix tg has special rules. Its g is like g in get 
before a vowel: frcubige, ^dnige, biKiger. When final or 
before a voiceless consonant, it is like d) in x6); as, Sfinigd, 
freubig. Before the suffix Hd^ it is like f: f5niglid&. If the 
i is dropped, g has the sound of a German j[ ; as, feFgc, cto'ge. 

2. The pronunciation of the larger part of North and 
Middle Germany is as follows: 

(a) Initially, whether at the beginning of a word or of a 
member of a compound, g is like g in get; as, ®ott, geben, 
au«gel&cn, begcl&en, tjergel^en. 

(b) When medial, it has two sounds. After front vowels 
(e, t, etc.) and after consonants it is like German j; as, 
^bnige, legcn, ©tegc, Serge, fegnen. After back vowels (a, 
0, u, and QU) it is the voiced back fricative; as, 2^age, 
flogcn. This sound differs from d^ in ai) by being voiced. 
It is much like an English y pronounced well back in the 
mouth. 
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(c) When final, it is pronounced as German d^ in the same 
position; as, Scrfi, gtUQ, ^5mg; Xa%, glufi. 

3. The pronunciation of g in foreign words, so far as it does not con- 
form to the rules for native words, is a somewhat complicated subject 
and must be mostly left to the dictionary. In French words g before 
c and gc before back vowels are like s in pleasure; as, Nettie, Sergeant, 
g^ is like g in get; as, ©l^etto. gn in most French and Italian words is 
like ni in union; as, ilKignon. gu before front vowels is like g in get; 
as, ©uetiOa, ©uibo. 

60. fif when pronounced, is about like English A, but it is 
more forcible and sounds to us clipped off, as it does not die 
away before the following vowel. It is pronounced at the 
beginning of a word or of a member of a compound and in 
the suffixes l^aft and l^it; as, f)o\\tn, crl&offcn, tool^tn, aMf)alUn, 
fabcll&aft, gretl^it. It is also pronounced, though not initial, 
in a very few words; as, a^a, ol^o, Ul^u, ai^om, Ol^im, 3c* 
f)Ot>a, 3o]&ann, SBill&cIm, and two or three others. Elsewhere 
it is silent. See d^ and ti) in their alphabetical order. 

61. i is a voiced fricative about like y in yet, but it has a 
distinct buzz, being more tightly squeezed; as, ia, itbtx, 
2Rajor. It is like s in pleasure in some French words; as, 
journal. 

62. I is like k; as, ^Ufiel, fait. 

63. I is nearly like / in last; as, lal^m, toQ. But the back 
of the tongue is not raised as in pronouncing English /. Our 
/ sounds guttural to a German. Do not prolong final I after 
a short vowel. 

I. iff after another vowel and ff after i when not initial are about like 
Hi in million in words from the French; as, SWcbalKon, ^oftillion. 
Final il in French words is often I + c& (as in id&) ; as, JJautcuil, 3)ctail. 
Or both IH and il may be pronounced as now in French. 

64. m is like m in man; as, 9Kai, 5Wamc, fommcn. Do not 
prolong final m after a short vowel. For French nasal 
vowels see § 30. 
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65. ti is like n in net; as, '^aiji, ncnnen, an. Do not pro- 
long final n after a short vowel. For French nasal vowels 
see § 30. 

56. ttg represents a single sound like ng in singer; as, 
©ttngcr, Sdigel, !DtnQ. Do not prolong final ng after a short 
vowel. If it is due to composition, ng is generally n + g ; as, 
angcl^cn. 

67. nf is like nk in thank; as, !Danf, Icnfcn. 

58. p is like p in put; as, ^cft, 3Rom, Sump. 

69. )f\ = ^+/;as, ?Jfcrb, apfel. 

60. »>ii = /; as, ?5{)tIofop]&tc. 

61. q is always followed by u, as in English, qu is regu- 
larly pronounced like German ftp; as, dual, bcquent. In 
this combination most Germans sound the to with both 
lips; see under to below. In some French words qu is like 
f ; as, 93ouquct. 

62. t occurs in any position in the word; as, 9?ab, Srbc, 
SSlaxti, toir. It should not be prolonged when final after a 
short vowel. It is never silent in approved German pro- 
nunciation. There are three common ways of forming it: 

1. Front r. The tip of the tongue is raised and made to 
vibrate rapidly. This is the trilled r of the German stage, 
which is also often used by singers and public speakers, as 
it carries better than the others. It should be more dis- 
tinctly trilled than is common in English. In ordinary 
speech this r is less common than the following: 

2. Back, or uvular, r, made in the back of the throat by 
the vibration of the uvula. If possible, the beginner should 
learn to use this r. 

3. Glottal r, made by the movement of the vocal chords. 

63. rl^ and rr^ are pronounced as r; as, W^tvx, ^atarrl^. 

64. f varies considerably in different parts of Germany, 
particularly in the degree of voicing. The following are 
the stage rules: 
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1. Initial before a vowel, medial between two vowels, in 
the suffixes fal and fam, and between I, m, n, or r and a fol- 
lowing vowel, f is like 5 in has or z in haze; as, fcl^n, t)crfel^n^ 
lefcn, langfam, emftg, toinfcln. 

2. Elsewhere it is like 5 in sit. It therefore has this sound 
when initial before a consonant, when medial after a con- 
sonant except as provided above, when final or doubled, 
and when in any of these positions in the elements of a 
compound; as, ©flat)c, Srbfc, l&affcn, $ttu«d^cn, bd^arttfi. 
For fd^, fp, ft, and %, see below. 

66. fd^ is like sh in ship; as, ©d^iff, 2:tfd&. But it is f + (i& 
where 6) begins a suffix, as in ^ttu^d^en. 

66. \)f and ft, when initial, are pronounced shp and sht; 
as, fpfit, ©tctn, fflcifpid, tjcrftel^cn. But when they stand in 
other positions, the f is like 5 in sit; as, ®cift, rafpcln. 

67. |t> which takes the place of ff under certain condi- 
tions (§ 1, 4), is like 5 in sit; as, ©trafec, mufttc. 

68. t is like t in top; as, %a%, bitten, rot. In a number of 
words from Latin t before unaccented i is like ts; as, Station, 

artic. 

69. t^ = t; as, Jl&catcr, 21)ron. See § 8, 5. 

70. ^, which represents n, is pronounced like German g; 
as, jc<5t, $t^. 

71. ti is like / in fiM in native words, in borrowed words 
now fully Germanized, and always when final; as, SScttcr, 
Diet, SScrd, brat). In other foreign words it is like German 
U), except when final; as, 9?ot)cKc. 

72. tu is about like v in vat, though not so distinctly 
buzzed; as, SBaffcr, 2W5n)C, ©d^mcftcr, gtoci. This is the stage 
rule, but another to is much used in Middle and South 
Germany. It soimds to us much like English w (the lip 
fricative), but the lips are not so much protruded as in 
the English sound. This to is nearly universal in the com- 
binations \ijXo, ito, qu; as, ©d^tocfter, ^iDci, OueKe. 
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73. J is like ks (English x in box) ; as, aijt, ©ef e, Xcnopl&on. 

74. J and i^ are like /^ in mils; as, jiel^n, p, $t^. 

76. Foreign Words, if fully naturalized, follow the rules 
for German words. If they are still felt as foreign, speakers 
try to give them their foreign pronunciation. Between 
these two extremes lie many words whose pronunciation is 
neither wholly German nor wholly foreign. A number of 
comments have been made about such words in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Other details must be left to the dictionary. 

Accent 

76. Only word accent can be considered here, and that only in a 
brief and elementary way. The important subject of sentence accent 
does not lie within the scope of such a grammar as this. We may ignore 
minor variations of word accent and consider only primary (') and 
secondary C) accent. Unaccented syllables need not concern us. 

77. Simple Words. Simple native words, with a very 
few exceptions, and also fully naturalized foreign words 
have the chief stress on the first syllable, which is also the 
root-syllable (§ 661); as, lobcn, SSatcr, gcnftcr. 

78. Derivatives, i. Words formed with the aid of a 
native suffix have the chief stress on the first syllable; as, 
folgfam, %xtif)tit, Mttxlii). A very few words have shifted 
the stress; as, Icbcn'big, instead of Ic'benbig. The suffix 
ordinarily has the secondary accent, as in fol0'fam\ End- 
ings of inflection and the suffixes whose vowel is c are un- 
accented; as, lobct, gotten. But suffixes of foreign origin 
commonly have the primary accent, even when added to . 
German stems; as, l^aufic'rcn, 93ttcfcrci'. For the distinction 
made between derivative and compound words in this book 
see §689. 

2. A prefix may or may not have the chief stress: 

(a) The inseparable prefixes be, cmp, ent, er, ge, t)er, and 

get are unaccented. Hence, tjerlic'ren, SJerluft', bttoxx'ttn, 

SBcmir'tunq. 
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(b) Other prefixes, such as ant, tvi, mx^, un, ur, regularly 
receive the chief stress; as, Slnt'toort, Sr^'j^rjog, SWiS'braud^, 
Un'glttcf, ur'alt. Some speakers shift the accent with erg, 
mainly in words of reproach, such as Srjbtcb'. See § 498 
for exceptions with mifif and § 679, 3 for those with un. 

79. Compound Words. The accent varies with the part 
of speech: 

1. Compound nouns and adjectives regularly have the 
chief stress on the first member, with secondary stress on 
the second and subsequent members; as, 8[p'felbaum\ gut'* 
fjcr^gig. Exceptions are a few nouns and a larger number 
of adjectives in which the second member of the compound 
has the chief significance; as, 3af)r]^un'bcrt, blutjung', aUtoif'*' 
fcnb. A few other adjectives, especially those with the 
suffix lid^, are also excepted; as, tJorgttg'Hd^, though SSor'gug. 

2. For compound verbs see §§ 243, 691. 

3. Compound adverbs are in part accented on the first 
member; as, t)ief mate. Others, especially those compounded 
with ^tv, \)xn, ba, or n)0, are accented on the last member; 
as, t>ittid(i)t', l^inab', l^crauf , baburd^', toomit'. Sometimes the 
accent shifts, according as the first or second member becomes 
the more significant; as, cin'mal or cinmar, ba'burd^ instead 
of the usual baburd^'. 

80. Foreign "Words, unless fully naturalized, regularly 
have the chief stress on the last syllable; as, SKctall', 3uTSft'. 
But there are many exceptions. 

81. Secondary Accent. This may be allowed to care for 
itself, after the analogy of English, in native words. Foreign 
words in which several syllables precede the chief stress com- 
monly have a secondary accent on the first syllable, as in 
ar^tiDerie'. 

Vowel Changes 

82. For the most part, words are accepted here in the form in which 
they appear in the modern language and without considering the lin- 
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guistic changes which they have undergone, but three of these changes 
are so intimately connected with the inflection of words that they 
must be explained briefly: 

83. Vowel Modification. This change in the vowels a, o, u, and 
the diphthong au was originally caused by a following i or i (that is, 
the semi- vowel i). The influence of the coming front vowel caused the 
back vowel to take on an intermediate sound, that is, one with a 
tongue position nearer to that of I. This process was carried out by 
slow stages in historic times. The modified vowel still remains, though 
not always written as such, but the i (}) which caused the change has 
nearly always weakened to c or disappeared after the weakening. Thus, 
fiofti and fconi have now become ®aftc and fd&dn. Notice also such 
English words as f»a», men, mouse, mice. Through the influence of 
analogy, the desire to make words of the same kind uniform, the 
modified vowels have been extended ,to many words which never 
had an I (J) to cause the change. The German name for the change 
is umlaut, which is also widely used in English; other names are 
metaphony and vowel mutation, 

84. Change of e. An old e was changed to t (written ie, if 
long) through the influence of a following i fl), which later weakened 
to c or disappeared; as, ©erg and ®cbtrgc. This change is espe- 
cially evident in the second and third person singular indicative 
of some strong verbs; as, nintntft, nintTnt, ficl^ft, ficl^t, from ncljiTncn and 

86. Vowel Gradation is a variation in the vowel of the root; as, 
brcd^cn, hxa^, gcbrod^cn, ©rud^; bltibcn, banb, gcbunbcn, ©atib, SBunb; 
®tl5, ®a^. This change occurs in all the Indo-European languages 
(§ 706), but it is especially characteristic of the Germanic. It was 
accomplished in prehistoric times and is believed to have been con- 
nected with the shifting accent of that period. German words now 
have a fixed accent, resting regularly on the same syllable through 
all the processes of inflection and derivation, but this was not the case 
in the older language. The effects of vowel gradation are now most 
evident in the strong verbs. The German term for the process is 
ablaut, which is also widely used in English. 

INFLECTION 

86. English translations are given with the paradigms below only 
as an aid in identifying the forms. The detailed consideration of the 
meaning and use of the cases, tenses, and other forms of inflection is 
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reserved for the Syntax. The term ** oblique" is used with reference 
to any case except the nominative. 

87. Inflection does not actually show all the grammatical relations 
of words. Thus, ber may be the nominative singular masculine, the 
genitive or dative feminine singular, or the genitive plural of any gender. 
Accompan)nng words generally supply the missing information, how- 
ever, so that the incompleteness of inflection rarely causes an actual 
difficulty in the use of the language. 

88. Stem. The endings of inflection are added to the stem of a 
word. This may be the whole word or only a part of it. Thus, the 
whole of the word SJatcr is the stem, the endings being added to it, 
while Io5 is the present stem of loben. For the term root see § 661. 

89. Strong, Weak. These terms are applied to nouns, verbs, and 
declined adjectives. Their use will "be made clear in the inflection of 
these parts of speech. 









ARTICLES 




90. 


Declension of the Definite Article: 








Singular 




Plural 




m. 


/. 


W. 




m. /. n. 


N. 


bet 


bic 


ba^ 


the 


bic the 


G. 


be« 


bcr 


bed 


of the 


bcr oj the 


D. 


bent 


bcr 


bem 


to the 


ben to the 


A. 


ben 


bic 


ba^ 


the 


bic the 



1. Certain forms of bcr frequently coalesce with a pre- 
ceding word, mainly with a preposition; as, am, ind, gur. 
See § 260. 

2. The long forms berer and bencn of the genitive and dative plural 
(for which see § 163, 2) lingered on in occasional use till the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

91. Declension of the Indefinite Article: 





m. 


/. 


«. 




N. 


cin 


cine 


cin 


a 


G. 


cinc« 


cincr 


cine« 


of a 


D. 


cincm 


eincr 


cincm 


to a 


A. 


cincn 


cine 


cin 


a 
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1. The abbreviation of cm occurs often in the written 
language and still oftener in the spoken. Thus, 'n for cin, 
'ne« for cine«, 'ncn for cincn, 'nc for cine. See § 263. 

2. The forms eim for elnem and ein(n) for eincn were used in the older 
literature. They may be still heard in dialect and occasionally in 
familiar speech. 

3. For uninflected ein with paar, menig, btgdM see § 424. 

NOUNS 

92. There are two declensions of nouns in German, the 
strong and the weak. Strong nouns are divided into three 
classes, the nominative plural being the basis of classifica- 
tion. The weak declension is not subdivided. Strong mas- 
culines and neuters add (c)^ for the genitive singular, while 
weak masculines add (c)n. There are no weak neuters. 
Feminines remain unchanged in the singular. (But see § 121, 

1,2.) 

I. A few nouns show a mixture of these two declensions and are 
treated separately (§ 120), as are also proper names (§§ 126-129) and 
foreign nouns not fully Germanized (§ 124). For other special irregu- 
larities of declension see §§ 121, 122. 

93. The following observations will help in the mastery of the 
declension of nouns: 

1 . The nominative and accusative singular of all neuters and most 
masculines are alike. The . nominative, genitive, and accusative plural 
of any noun are always alike. The dative plural always ends in (c)n. 

2. To decline a noun it is usually necessary to know its gender, its 
nominative and genitive singular, and its nominative plural. 

3. Compound nouns regularly have the gender and declension of 
their last member, the other part of the compound remaining unchanged. 
Thus, apfclbaunt is declined like ©aunt, not like Sfpfcl. The exceptions 
are few; see §§273, 692. 

4. The definite article is inflected with every noun in the paradigms 
below. This is, of course, not essential, as the noun has the same 
inflection with or without the article, but associating the right form of 
the article with every noun is a great aid to a sure grasp of German 
gender. 
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94. Owing to several causes, such as weakening or loss of endings, 
shifting of words from one class to another, and the like, the inflection 
of nouns in the modern language seems markedly different from that 
of Old High German and, to a less degree, of Middle High German. 
For this reason declension is treated here, for the most part, without 
reference to its past. 

Stsong Declension, Class I 

96. Nouns of this class add no ending for the nominative 
plural; but about twenty masculines, the neuter Sloftcr, and 
the feminines SJhitter and Xoi^ttx modify the vowel of the 
root in the plural. The genitive singular adds only ^, and the 
dative plural only n. Words ending in n do not take an 
additional n in the dative plural. 

96. To this class belong masculine and neuter nouns 
ending in tl, en, and cr; the masculine ilttfc cheese; only two 
feminines, SKuttcr and lod^tcr; diminutives in d^cn and Icin, 
which are neuter; nouns in fcl, which are neuter with a very 
few exceptions; neuters having the prefix ®c and the ending c. 
The list could be slightly extended. All nouns of this class 
are polysyllables except ©cin being and 2^un doing, which 
are both infinitives used as nouns. 

I. Infinitives used as nouns are neuter and belong among the nouns 
ending in en. If the infinitive rejects the c of this ending, the same 
peculiarity appears in the noun; as, SBanbcm wandering, ^onbcln 
acting. 

97. Examples: 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural: SBagen wagon, 
©cmillbc painting, ajjiibd^cn maiden. 



bQ« aWttbd^cn 
bc« 2R(tbd^cn« 
bcm aRabd^cn 
ba^ aR(ibc^en 







Singidar 


N. 


bcr SBaficn 


ba« ©cmttlbc 


G. 


be^ SSafiend 


bc« ®emftlbc« 


D. 


bcm SBagcn 


bcm ©cmaibc 


A. 


ben SIBagen 


ba« ©cmttlbc 
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Plural 




N. 


ble aSJagen 


bie ®emiilbe 


bie awabi^en 


G. 


ber SBogen 


ber ©emttlbe 


ber m&bdien 


D. 


ben SBagen ■ 


ben ©emttlben 


ben awabd^en 


A. 


bie SBagen 


bie ©emitlbe 


bie aWttbd^en 



2. With vowel modification for the plural: SHa^tl 
abutter mother, filloftcr cloister. 



nail, 



N. ber 5Wa9cI 

G. bc« 5«Qficte 

D. bcm 5Wa0eI 

A. ben Slagcl 



N. bie 5»ftfiel 

G. ber 5«ttficl 

D. ben 9ittfieln 

A. bie 5«afiel 



Singular 
bie aWutter 
ber aWutter 
ber aWutter 
bie aWutter 

Plural 
bie gmittcr 
ber SDWitter 
ben gKilttem 
bie aWiltter 



ba« Slofter 
be« ^lofterg 
bem S'lofter 
ba« ^lofter 



bie tlbfter 
ber «l5fter 
ben tloftem 
bie tWfter 



98. Masculines modifying the vowel for the plural are: 
%dtx field $a\tn harbor ^a%tl nail 
Slpfcl apple ©antmcl ram 
©obcn ground jammer hammer 
SBogen bow $anbcl business 
©ruber brother ?abcn shop 
gabcn thread Tlamtl want 
©artcti garden 9WanteI mantle 
©raben ditch S^abel navel 
Some of these words may appear without the modified vowel, while 
some others not in the list have it occasionally. 

99. The nucleus of this class was formed by nouns that rejected the 
ending c of the plural, following the tendency of polysyllables in I n 
and r to drop either the c preceding or the c following these letters. 
The final c in nouns like ®cbirgc is due to phonetic decay. Stragglers 
from other classes were attracted to the new class. None of its original 



Ofen stove 
©attct saddle 
©d^abcn harm 
©d^nabcl beak 
©d^toagcr brother-in-law 
^attx father 
5Soficl bird 
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nouns was entitled to the modified vowel in the plural on phonetic 
grounds (§83). It came in through the influence of analogy and has 
spread gradually, so that even some neuters, in addition to StlofUt, 
have it occasionally. 

Strong Declension, Class II 

100. This class adds c^ sometimes with and sometimes 
without modification of the vowel of the root, to make the 
nominative plural. The genitive singular of masculines and 
neuters ends in (c)^, and the dative singular frequently in c. 
The dative plural ends in en. 

101. This class is larger than any other. It includes most * 
monosyllabic masculines; all polysyllabic masculines not ex- 
pressly provided for elsewhere; feminines in hmft and about 
thirty monosyllabic feminines; a number of monosyllabic 
neuters; all polysyllabic neuters not provided for elsewhere; 
many masculines and neuters of foreign origin. All nouns 
in nid and fal belong here. They are regularly neuter, 
though a very few are feminine. 

I. Nouns ending in funft (pi. fUnftc) are really com- 
poimds, but as the simple ^unft coming is rare, it is 
treated as a suffix here. Words in ni« and some foreign 
words that end in ^ double the ^ before the c of an ending. 
See the declension of ©cffingni^ below. A doubled vowel is 
made single if modified for the plural; as, bet ©aal hall, 
hit ®ttlc. 

102. Examples: 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural: 2Wonat monthy 
©cfttngnid prison, ©d^af sheep. 







Singular 




N. 


bcr agonal 


ba« ©efangni^ 


ba« ©d^af 


G. 


bc« a)?onat« 


be« ®efiinGmffc« 


bc« ®d^afc« 


D. 


bent ayZonat 


bem ®efftngnt« 


bem ©d^afe 


A. 


ben 2Ronat 


ba« ©cfanfini^ 


ba« ©d^Qf 
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Plural 




N. 


bic aWonate 


bic ®cf ttngniffe 


bie ©d&afe 


G. 


bcr aWonatc 


ber ®cf einfiniffc 


ber ©d^afe 


D. 


ben SKonatcn 


ben ®ef ttngniffcn 


ben ©deafen 


A. 


bic SWonatc 


bic ®cf ttngniffc 


bic ©d^afe 


2 


. With vowel modification for the 


plural: ®aft guest, 


$anb hand, 83aum tree. 










Singular 


' 


N. 


bcr ®aft 


bic ^anb 


ber fflaum 


G. 


bed ®a\M 


ber §anb 


bed S3aume« 


D. 


bcm ®aftc 


ber ^anb 


bcm 93aume 


A. 


ben ®aft 


bic ^anb 
Plural 


ben fflaum 


N. 


bic ®ttftc 


bic §(lnbe 


bic 93ttume 


G. 


bcr ®ttftc 


ber ©ttnbc 


ber ©ttume 


D. 


ben ®iiftcn 


ben ^ttnbcn 


ben fflttumen 


A. 


bic ®ilftc 


bic ^'dwbt 


bic 93&ume 



(a) The omission or retention of c in the genitive singular 
depends largely on considerations of taste and euphony. 
No trustworthy rules can be established. In a general way 
it may be said that c is quite commonly dropped with poly- 
syllables and kept with monosyllables. Still, many drop 
it with monosyllables, especially in conversation. Solemn 
or elevated style naturally prefers the longer forms. The 
poet is guided by his line. The retention of c is, however, 
imperative after a sibilant (d, fd^, ^, ij, g), as in ©cfftngniffed. 
The use of e with the dative singular depends upon similar 
considerations, but its omission with all kinds of nouns is 
more frequent. It is generally dropped when the noun 
immediately follows a preposition, as in ju gug, in ggjalb 
unb 5clb ; but there are many exceptions. 
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103. All the feminines of this class, with the exception of the few 
in nid and fal, modify their vowel for the plural. None of the neuters 
do so regularly except Slog float and (i\)OX choir. Masculines present 
greater complications. Most monosyllables modify their vowel for 
the plural, and, of course, also the compounds of which they are the 
last member. Likewise most masculines with prefixes, as ©efang song, 
for example. The words of foreign origin mostly do not modify their 
vowel for the plural; also some other polysyllables, such as 9)7onat 
month, Slbenb evening, ^abid^t hawk, ©rofam crumb, etc. 

104. Masculine monosyllables of the second class not modifying 
their vowel for the plural are: 



Ual eel $uf hoof 

9ar eagle ^yxnhdog 

arm arm Stxan crane 

9au building Sad^d salmon 

9orb edge 8aut sound 

$om fountain Suc^d lynx 

3)acl6* badger ?ump scamp 

!Dod^t wick ^oWi salamander 

!j)oId6 dagger SWonb moon 

5>om cathedral 9Korb murder 

5>nKf print 2Woft must 

gorft forest Ort place 

®au district ?Jfab path 

®rab degree ^Jful^l pool 

®urt girt ^q\ pole 

^ag hedge $uld pulse 

^ad sound $unft point 

^alm stalk "$Roft gridiron 

$aud5 breath W cdU 

To these may be added a few words like Jlmbog anvil, ©cmal^l consort, 

SBcfud^ W5t7, 5Scrfud^ trial, 5Scrluft /o^j, etc. Several of the words above 

may also have a different plural, and some others not in the list are 

occasionally declined as here. For SHonb and Ort see also § 123. 

105. Feminines of this class, except the few in nid and fal, all with 
vowel modified for the plural, are: 

Hngft anxiety ©runft heat grud^t fruit 

a^t ax ©ruft breast ®on« goose 

^arCt bench gauft fist ®ruft vatdt 

^raut bride gluc^t flight ' ®unft /atw 



©d^aK 50Mfk/ 
©d^lot flue 
.©d^Iudf swallow 
^d^rnudf ornament 
©(^uft rajca/ 

®palt split 
©tor starling 
©toff j/tt/ 
©trau6 05<rtcA 
©trotd^ vagabond 
Xag (fay 
Xaft /me 
^ron //(ro»e 
Xob (fea/A 
XufdJ flourish 
3oIl f»cA 
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^anb hand Suft pleasure ©au sow 

^out skin aWac^t wtgA/ @(^nur 5/ft»^ 

^luft deft Tlaq,h maid ^dftoulft swelling 

j^raft strength SDtaud moM^e ©tabt a/^^ 

j^ul^ c(7w 9la(^t night iSSanb waZ/ 

^unft ar/ 9lal^t 5«af» ^urft sausage 

Saud /(7M5e 9lot »ee(/ 3u(^t breeding 

Suft a»> Slug »m/ 3"iift ^«*W 

$an( &a»ifc is weak, ©d^mulft may also be weak. For ^unft see 
§ 101, I. 

106. This class is the representative of several older ones with 
differing vowel endings in the plural. These vowels all weakened later 
to e. Some of the nouns now included in the class are therefore entitled, 
for phonetic reasons (§ 83), to the modified vowel in the plural, but it 
later spread to a number of nouns formerly without it. 

Strong Declension, Class III 

107. This class adds cr for the nominative plural and 
cm for the dative plural. The vowel of the root is modified 
in the plural whenever possible, except that nouns in turn 
modify only the u of this sufl&x. The genitive singular ends 
in (c)6 and the dative singular frequently in c. The singular 
is therefore the same as in the second class, and remarks made 
in § 102, a, with reference to the retention or rejection of c 
in the genitive and dative singular, apply here also. 

108. This class contains about sixty monosyllabic neuters; 
a few neuters with the prefix @e; about a dozen masculines; 
all nouns in turn, of which two are masculine, the others 
neuter; a few foreign nouns. It includes no feminines. 

109. Examples: 93Iatt leafy Wlann man, gUrftcntum prin- 
cipality. 

Singidar 

N. ba6 93Iatt bcrajJann ba6 giirftcntum 

G. bc6 Slatted be6 ajJannc^ bc6 giirftentum^ 

D. bcm Sialic bcm aJJannc bent gilrftcntum 

A. ba^Slatt benaWann ba6 giirftentum 
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N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



bic fflltttter 
hex ffllttttcr 
ben SBIttttcm 
bic SBIattcr 



Plural 
bic aRttnncr 
ber aWttnncr 
ben 2Wttnnem 
bie 9Rttnner 



bie Siltftenttttner 
ber Sttrftenttttnet 
ben gttrftcntllTnem 
bie gttrftentttmet 



©troufi bouquet 
^ormunb guardian 
fSiaVb forest 
V&vxm worm 



110. The masculines belonging here are: 
9dfen>id^t villain Tlann man 
®eifl spirit Ort place 
&ott God ^avb edge 
Srrtunt error Sicid^tunt riches 
Setb body ©traud^ bush 

Several of these words may have a different plural. For Ttamt and Ort 
see also § 123. For compounds with Tlann as the last member see 

§121, 7- 

111. The monosyllabic neuters belonging here are: 



9 ad carcass (^xa9 grass 

fimt office ®ut property 

^ah bath ^aitpt head 

9anb ribbon $au8 house 

9ilb picture $ol) wood 

©latt leaf ^om horn 

©rctt board ^uljn fowl 

^d^ book 3od^ yoke 

$)ad^ roof ^alb co// 

^tng //(tn^ ^tnb child 

3)orf wZ/a^e ^Icib dress 

(gi egg ^om grain 

$$ad^ compartment ^rout Aer& 

Sag ca^i^ Satntn /am& 

Selb T^e^ Sanb land 

(Mb money !8td^t light 

®lo« g/a55 Sieb 50»g 

®Keb member 2o^ hole 

©tab grave 2)^abl f»ea/ 

Some of these words may also have a different plural. 

J)ing, ?anb, Sid^t, Jud^, and ®ort see also § 123. 

112. Polysyllabic neuters of this class, in addition to those in 
turn, are few. Those with the prefix @c are ©cntad^ room, ©cmilt 



9RaI mark 
Tlaal mouth 
iReft nest 
?fanb ^/e(fge 
92ab wheel 
9iei« /a^'g 
9^inb ca/tfe 
@4eit 6i//e/ 
©d^ilb ^tg» 
^d^Iog castle 
©c^toert 5worrf 
©ttft foundation 
Xol valley 
£ud^ c/(7/A 
3Soir people 
SBammS waistcoat 
^eib woman 
©ort wwrf 



For «anb, 
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spirit, ©cfdJMt genus, sex, &t\i^t face, ©efpcnfl ghost, ©ctoanb gar- 
ment, and a few others whose more common plural is c. Plurals in e 
also occur with some of this list. For ©cfidjt see also § 123. The 
foreign neuters regularly belonging here are ^ofjntal or ^pital hospital 
and 9{e0iinent regiment, but a few others occasionally have a plural 
in er. 

113. The nucleus of this class was made up of a small number of 
nouns with ir in the plural. This ir weakened to cr, but the modified 
vowel of the root due to it remained. Other nouns were later attracted 
to the class and assumed the modified vowel in the plural. For the 
occasional dropping of the endings of the nominative and accusative 
plural see § 121, 3. 

Weak Declension 

114. Weak nouns add (c)n for all the cases of the 
plural; weak masculines add this ending also for the oblique 
cases of the singular. The vowel of the root is never 
modified for the plural. 

116. The declension is restricted to masculine and fem- 
inine nouns. It includes polysyllabic masculines ending in 
t, except ^ilfc (§ 96); about thirty other masculines, mostly 
monosyllabic, which have dropped their final c in the nom- 
inative singular; many foreign masculines accented on the 
last syllable; some names of nationality in at and er, also 
masculine; polysyllabic feminines, except the few expressly 
provided for elsewhere; monosyllabic feminines, except those 
in the second class of strong nouns (§ 105). This is pre- 
eminently the declension for feminine nouns, though it 
includes a considerable number of masculines. 

116. Examples: ^nabc boy, 3cit time, SSlumc flower, 
©d^ttjcftcr sister. 

Singular 

N. bcr ^nabc blc S>^\i bie SBlumc bte ©d^toeftcr 

G. bc« ^nabcn bcr 3ctt bet Slutnc bet ©c^toefter 

D. bent ^naben ber 3ett ber Slutne bet ©d^toeftcr 

A. ben Knaben bte 3eit bie Slunte bie ©d^toefter 
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Plural 



N. bic ^nabcn 
G. hex ^nabcn 
D. ben ^nabcn 
A. bic ^nabcn 
I. Feminines 



bic ©lumen bic iSd^tocftcm 

bet ffllumen ber iSd^tocftcm 

ben SBlumcn ben ©d^toeftcm 

bic Slumcn bic ©d^mcftcrn 

are declined like ©d^tDcfter. 



bic 3«itcn 

bcr 3citcn 

ben 3^iten 

bic B^ltcn 
in d and er 

Feminines in in double the n in the plural. Thus, fi*5nifiin 
queen, pi. ^5niginnen. Masculines ending in e are declined 
like ^nabe. Weak monosyllabic masculines and other weak 
masculines not ending in e in the nominative singular add en 
for all the other cases, singular and plural. Thus, SWenfd^ 
man and ©tubent student have SWenfci^en and ©tubenten for the 
genitive singular and all the remaining cases. $crr gentle- 
man is an exception. It is commonly declined with n in 
the oblique cases of the singular and en in the whole plural. 
Thus, ber §crr, be« §erm, bic §crrcn. 

117. Masculines formerly ending in e which belong here are: 



33ttr bear 
33urfci&(c) fellow 
(Shrift Christian 
8tnf(c) finch 
gilrft prince 
@ccf dandy 
&tnoi companion 
@efe(I(e) companion 
®raf count 



$rtng prince 
©d^enf cupbearer 
@4rang toady 
@4ultl(Ki6 magistrate 
©pa^ sparrow 
©tetnme^ mason 
Xox fool 
JinidWeS steward 



$afieftoIg bachelor 

$elb hero 

$err gentleman 

^irt(c) shepherd 

SWcnW fnan 

Tlo^x Moor 

9'larr fool 

Oci&« (Od&fe) ox 

$fau peacock 

I. As indicated by the marks of parenthesis above, some of these 
words retain the c in the nominative singular not infrequently, and others 
may do so occasionally. Some of them may also be declined strong. 
On the other hand, some monosyllables now pretty uniformly strong 
are still occasionally weak. Further confusion is caused by words which 
have both strong and weak forms in common use. Such variations 
merely serve to show that the declension of German nouns is still in a 
state of transition. In colloquial German many words drop the final c 
which appear with it in the dictionaries; as, ?faff parson, 3ub Jew, 
©u5 boy. 
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2. For the titles gilrft, @raf, ^rinj without inflection before proper 
names see §§ 295-300. 

118. Names of nationalities in at and er belonging here are: Vulgar 
Bulgarian^ 9)?aQt)ar Magyar^ Ungar Hungarian, 9aier Bavarian, $ont« 
mer Pommeranian, and a few others. Most names of nationalities in 
cr are, however, declined according to the first class of the strong de- 
clension; as, 2[meri(aner American, (SngUtnber Englishman, ®pantec 
Spaniard. Those in e are, of course, weak; as, Srangofe Frenchman, 
$reuge Prussian, 9{uffe Russian. For beutfd^ German, see § 321, 2 a. 

119. The vowels in the endings of the different classes of the old 
weak declension finally weakened to e and thus left en as the sole ending 
of the declension. There was nothing to cause vowel modification in 
the plural. The few old weak neuters have disappeared from the modern 
declension. The masculines have had some gains and greater losses, 
the latter mostly from two causes. Thus, a noun might drop the final 
e of its nominative singular and enter the second class of the strong 
declension, or add n to its nominative singular and enter the first class, 
as illustrated by l^ergoge duke and garte garden, which have become 
^ergog and ©artcn. The feminines have had some losses and greater 
gains. 

Mixed Declension 

120. This is not really a separate declension but a mixture 
of strong and weak forms in the inflection of some masculine 
and neuter nouns. These nouns may be grouped as follows: 

I. Some native and some fully Germanized foreign nouns which 



are strong in the singular 


■ and weak in the plural. 


Thus, ©toot runs: 


N. ©toot, G. @taatc«, D. 


©toate, A. (Stoat, pi. 


(for 


all cases) ©taatcn. 


These nouns are: 


Masculines 






©aucr peasant 


iRoc^bor neighbor 




©tral^I ray 


5)om thorn 


©d^mcrj pain 




Untertan subject 


©eootter godfather 


(Bit lake 




^Setter cousin 


?orbccr laurel 


@pom spur 




JBorfol^r ancestor 


Tla\t mast 


©toot state 




Pierrot ornament 


Tlu^Ul muscle 


©tod^cl sting 
Neuters 




3in« interest 


Huge eye 


(Snbe end 




Z)f)X ear 


«ctt bed 


^ctnb shirt 




mf) pain 
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(a) Several of these words may be declined differently. The list might 
be lengthened by the addition of some nouns which are now usually 
declined otherwise, such as the masculines ©tieffi boot and ^antoffet 
slipper, ^autx, meaning huUder^ is strong, ©porn commonly has the 
plural ©poren instead of ©pomen. 

2. A number of less fully Germanized nouns, all with a strong 
singular and a weak plural. Thus, masc. $falm psalm, $rofeffor 
professor; neut. 3nfcft insecty ©totut statute. Some of these words 
offer special peculiarities. Thus, nouns in unaccented or shift their 
accent in the plural; as, ^rofcf'for, pi. ^rofcffo'ren. Those in accented 
or, as ^c\f3it', do not belong here at all. Several neuters in a\ and 
tl add icn for the plural; as, SWineral, goffil, pi. SWlncroIicn, gofftllen. 
Neuters ending in urn change this syllable to en; as, ^nbioibuum in- 
dividual, ©tublunt study, pi. 3nbiOibucn, ©tublcn. Some of the neu- 
ters in um may have a longer and a shorter form in the singular, 
with the plural as before; thus, 55crb(um), aboerb(lum), pi. ^erben, 
Kbocrbicn. 

3. Several masculine nouns may have their nominative singular 
with or without (c)n, but belong otherwise to the first class of the strong 
declension. With the exception of ©d^aben, they do not modify their 
stem vowel in the plural. Thus, N. 9'lamcn or SSiaxat, G. 9'lamcn«, 
with 9{anten elsewhere in the singular and throughout the plural. These 
masculines are: 

5clf(cn) dif ®laubc(n) hdief ©ame(n) seed 

5ricbc(n) peace ^aufc(n) heap @d^abc(n) harm 

gunfc(n) spark ^amc(n) name SBtfle(n) will 
a$ebanfe(n) thought 

(fl) The longer form nearly always occurs with ©d^abcn and 
is perhaps the commoner with grieben and ^aufcn, though not 
with the others. 9'lamc may even be shortened to Slotn colloquially. 
A similar shortening is less frequent with some of the others, geld 
is now really weak and gelfcn strong, but as the two are often 
confused in declension, they are included here, ©corner j (§ 120, i) 
and ©uc^ftabc letter, which is regularly weak, are sometimes de- 
clined like 9'lomc, except that their nominative singular cannot 
end in (c)n. Most of the words here were formerly weak and have 
not yet passed wholly over to the first class of the strong 
declension. 

(5) The neuter ^tt% heart is declined: N. $crg, G. $erjen«, D. $crjen, 
A. ^tci, pi. ^erjcn. 
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Iksegular Declension 

121. The statements above cover the ground for the regular inflec- 
tion of the present day. Special irregularities of individual nouns 
which have changed their declension in the course of their history and 
thus show occasional variant forms must be mostly left to the dictionary, 
but the following more general irregularities are worthy of notice: 

1. Feminines declined in the Singular. Some of the feminine nouns 
were formerly declined in the singular. The influence of those not so 
declined has now prevailed for all, but there are occasional survivals 
of the older usage, mostly in set phrases or in compounds; as, auf 
(Srben on earth, ju C^unften in favor of, belj^enbe nimble (^nbe being the old 
dative singular of $anb). 

2. Feminines with Genitiye Singular in §. Nouns like Wflutttv 
mother, ^antt aunt, 9Waieftttt majesty, which become, in effect, proper 
names, may form a genitive in 8, if they stand, without preceding article 
or pronominal, before another noun; as, SWuttcr* Xrttnen mother* s 
tears. Some other feminines occasionally have the same construction. 

3. Neuters not declined in the Plural The absence of an ending in 
the nominative and accusative plural was characteristic of old strong 
neuters. There are occasional survivals of the old usage in poetry; as, 
mcinc jJinb for mcinc ^inbcr. It also survives with nouns of quantity 
after numerals. See § 276. 

4. Plurals in 9. Apparently through Low German influence, 
plurals in ^, for all cases, occur often in familiar speech and in books 
imitating it; thus, 2)?ttb(^cn« girls, 5Brftuti0am« bridegrooms, ^crl« 
fellows, 

5. Dropping of j8 in Genitive Singular. There is some tendency, 
especially in familiar speech, to drop the « of the genitive, if the noun 
is preceded by an article or a pronominal adjective. This practice is 
not considered good usage with common nouns. For the regular drop- 
ping of d with some kinds of proper names see §§ 291-293. 

6. Defective Declension. Some nouns which have no plural or of 
which the plural is uncommon use a compound or some other device 
as their plural; thus, bcr 33ctru0 fraud, hit ©ctrttgcrcicn; bcr $Rat advice 
bic aeatfd^Iftgc; bo« ©Ittdf luck, bic ©lilcfgfttac. 

7. Plural of Compounds with SRanii. Compounds with SO^ann as 
their last member have a plural in mftnncr and another in Icutc {people). 
The latter is the common plural; as, (gbcttcutc nobility, ©l^clcutc mar- 
ried people, ©crfileutc miners. But if the idea of sex enters as a factor 
or if individuals rather than some of a class are meant, or if especial 
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dignity is implied, the plural is *inilnner. Thus, (S^manner married 
men, ^taatdmttnner statesmen, 

8. Omission of Declension. Titles before proper names (§§296- 
300) and all but the last noun of a series (§279) may be without 
declension. 

122. Declension of Other Parts of Speech used as Nouns. 

The genitive singular may take ^, the rest of the singular 
being like the nominative; the plural may end in ^ or e or 
en. On the other hand, there may be no inflection in either 
singular or plural, the case being indicated by an article or 
pronominal. Usage is still very unsettled. 

Different Plurals With Different Meanings 

123. The number of nouns with variant plurals is considerable, 
though the list of those so used in ordinary speech is much shorter 
than the occurrence of different forms in literature, especially in poetry, 
seems to indicate. Some of these words have already been mentioned; 
most of the others must be left to the dictionary. For variation caused 
by difference of gender see § 274, 2. Ordinarily one of the forms eventu- 
ally drives out the other. Sometimes they develop difference of mean- 
ing and both survive. The following are frequently occurring double 
plurals of this type: 

bad ©anb ©ttnber ribbons ©anbc bands 

bie Ban! ^ttnfe benches $anlen banks 

ber 9auer ^auern peasants Bauer builders 

ba« 3)tn8 $)tnge things ^Dinger, see {a) below 

ba« ©cfid^t ©efid^ter faces ©eftd^te apparitions 

ba« ©orn ^fimer horns $omc kinds of horn 

ber ?aben ?oben shutters ?ttben shops 

bad Sanb Sttnber lands Sanbe political divisions 

ba« ?idjt Sici^ter lights ?id^tc candles 

ber 9)?ann 9)7ttnner men SDtannen vassals 

ber 2^onb 9)?onbe moons SD'^onben months 

ber Ort Orte places Crter places {— towns) 

ba« X\x6^ 2:ilci5er pieces of cloth %Vi6it kinds of cloth 

bad SBort ®5rter words ®ortc words (in discourse) 
(a) !Dln0er is often used pityingly, disparagingly, or humorously of 
people, about like creatures. The distinction in the plurals of Ort is 
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perhaps questionable, and the differences indicated for some of the 
other words are not always observed. 

Declension of Foreign Nouns 

124. Borrowed nouns that have become fully naturalized 
follow the regular declensions of native nouns. Less com- 
pletely Germanized words have been considered in § 120, 2. 
The declension of nouns that are felt as still more foreign is 
a very complicated topic, as usage is fluctuating and uncer- 
tain. It must therefore be left to the dictionary, for the 
most part, but the following comments may be helpful. 

I. Borrowed nouns that remain in use tend to approach 
nearer to a regular German declension. We may therefore 
find two, or more, recognized forms for one word; as, bet 
8ltla«, bic atlanten or atlaffc; ba« Drama, bic 35rama« or 
Dramcn. A word may have its singular strong and all its plu- 
ral in 6 ; as, bcr ^apa, bc« ^apa6, bic ^apa«. Or the genitive 
singular may be shown merely by the ending of the accom- 
panying article or pronominal, especially if the noun ends 
in 6. The complete foreign inflection is possible, particularly 
in learned works, but the practice is growing less frequent. 
A number of words, however, retain their foreign nominative 
for the whole plural; as, gafta/ac/5, Et)crubtm cherubim. But 
some of these may also have a German plural. 

Declension of Proper Names 

125. Singular of Names of Persons. If declined at all, 
such names regularly add ^ for the genitive, the other cases 
remaining unchanged. This rule applies to both baptismal 
and family names. Examples: 

N. SBtll)cIm anna 93t«mar(f 

G. a3BtlicIm« annad St^mard^ 

D. a3Bt%Im anna Si^mard 

A. aaBtliclm anna SBi^mard 
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1. Names ending in a sibilant now often indicate the 
genitive by adding an apostrophe; as, ^af, 9So6\ But 
the older usage of adding en^ is still common, especially 
with baptismal names; as, SRa^en^. 

2. Feminine names ending in e commonly add for the 
genitive, but they may add (c)n«; as, 2Waric« or 9Raricn«. 
Notice also 8lnna« or 8lnncn«, and a few others with the 
same variation. 

3. If two or more names pertain to the same person, the 
genitive ending is added to the last; as, Sriebrtd^ )G3U(HeIntd, @forg 
©d^mtbtd. 

(a) If Don indicates nobility, the ending of the genitive should be 
added to the name following it, according to the rule as commonly 
given; thus, ^einrld^ Don ^lctft« ©crfc (works), bic SBerfc«^cinri(5 toon 
j^Ieiftd. But if Oon indicates merely the place of birth or residence, the 
genitive ending should be added to the preceding name; as, ^offmannd 
oon SaKerdteben ©ebt^te (poems), bie ©ebid^te $offmannd oon SaQerdleben. 
This rule is often violated. 

4. The ending of the genitive is now regularly dropped if the name 
is preceded by an article or equivalent modifier. See § 291. 

5. Though now old-fashioned, datives and accusatives in (c)n were 
formerly quite common; as, 3©tIJcImen, !?otten, ^rel«Icm. They are 
survivals of an old weak declension of names of persons. Even now a 
weak genitive in en occurs occasionally. 

6. 3cfu« Sl^rlM is commonly declined: G. 3efu (S^rifti, D. 3e«u 
(S^rifto, A. 3cfum (Sl^riftum. Other biblical names frequently retain their 
Latin inflection, especially in the genitive. Latin or Greek inflection 
for other names has now about died out. 

126. Plural of Names of Persons. The plural may be 
shown by the article or other modifier, the name itself remain- 
ing unchanged. Much oftener there is some kind of inflec- 
tion, whether the article or other modifier is present or not. 
The usual colloquial ending for both baptismal and family 
names is « (not infrequently en^ after a sibilant) for the 
whole plural; c (dative en) is also very common with mas- 
culine or family names, especially in more dignified style. 
The endings nc and nen are less frequent. Illustrations are: 
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2:cHt)cim«, 8lnna«, ^cinrid^c, SWat^ilbcn, Ottonc or Ottoncn. 
Modification of the vowel is not the rule but may occur 
colloquially, sometimes humorously; as, Srbmttnner, ^dl^ne. 
Foreign names are commonly not inflected for the plural, 
but they may follow German models. 

1. The distinction often urged that bte (Salgmannd, for example, 
are people of the name of ©algmann and bie ©aljmanne are people like 
©alantann seems dubious. 

2. Common nouns indicating office and the like often become, in 
effect, proper names and take a plural in 8; as, bic ?5farrer« the pastor's 
family f Stax\tx^ the imperial family. 

127. Names of Countries. If declined, these add d for 
the genitive, the other cases remaining unchanged; as, 
N. gtifilanb, G. gnglanb^, D. gnglanb, A. gnfilanb. The 6 
of the genitive is now regularly dropped if an article or 
other modifier precedes. See § 292. 

1. The plural is rare and is regularly indicated by the article or 
other modifier without declension of the name. But bic 5liebcrlanbe 
the Netherlands is a real plural, its other cases being bcr Slicberlanbc, 
ben 5licbcrlonbcn, bie 9^teberlonbc. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of countries are much less frequent 
than neuter and are always preceded by the article or other modifier. 
The feminines add no endings of declension; the masculines regularly 
add « for the genitive but may remain uninflected. 

128. Names of Towns and Cities. These are neuter and, 
if declined, add § for the genitive singular, the other cases 
being unchanged; as, N. Scrlin, G. S3crlin«, D. SBcrlin, A. Set* 
lin. The 6 of the genitive is now regularly dropped if the 
article or other modifier precedes. See § 292. 

1. If the name ends in a sibilant, the genitive is indicated by Don 
or by inserting ©tobt, !Dorf, or the like; as, bic (gintool^ncr {inhabitants) 
Don ?Jort6, or bic (Sintoo^ncr bcr ©tobt ?Jort«. The genitive ending cn« 
with such names is now obsolete. 

2. Names of towns and cities are occasionally feminine in poetical 
language. They are then preceded by the article and are not declined, 
^er $aaQ the Hague is masculine and takes % for its genitive. 
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129. Other Proper Names. Here are included names of 
rivers, mountains, lakes, ships, newspapers, etc. They may 
be of any gender and are preceded by the article or other 
modifier. They are declined like common nouns. Those 
whose genitive ending is regularly ^ often appear without it. 
See § 293. 

ADJECTIVES 

130. Descriptive adjectives and participles used as adjec- 
tives are subject to declension in the same way. They only 
are considered in the following discussion. 

131. Adjectives, unlike nouns, do not have a fixed declen- 
sion, but if declined are declined weak, strong, or mixed, 



according to circumstances. The rules for the use 


of these 


declensions are given 


in the Syntax. 




• 




132. The endings are as follows: 








Strong 






Weak 




Singular 


Plural 


Singuli 


ar 


Plural 


m, f. n. 


m.f. n. 


m. f. 


n. 


m.f.n. 


N. er c e« 


e 


e e 


e 


en 


G. en (e«) er en {e«) 


er 


en en 


en 


en 


D. em er em 


en 


en en 


en 


en 


A. en e e« 


e 


en e 


e 


en 



For the two endings in the strong genitive singular masculine and 
neuter see § 183, 2. 

I. These endings are added to the stem, but stems in e keep only 
one e in declined forms; as, trttfier, not trttgeer, from trttge idle. Com- 
pound adjectives have only their last number declined. Thus, furj* 
lebig short-lived adds the endings to *IcMg only. $oc^ high drops C 
in inflected forms, such as l^ol^cr, ber l^ol^, etc. 

2. Adjectives in el and er (including comparatives) may either reject 
the e of these syllables before all endings or drop the e of the endings 
en and em; as, eble, eblcr, eble«, eblen or cbcln, Ijieitre, ()cltrcr, Jettrem or 
leitcrm, etc., from cbel noble and (getter cheerful. The rejection of the 
first e is now the commoner practice, except possibly with the ending 
en. The uncontracted forms, ebcle, ()elterer, etc., also occur frequently, 
especially in stately diction. Adjectives in en often drop the e of this 
syllable in inflected forms; as, ebne, ebnem, etc., from eben even. The 
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uncontracted forms are also very common. Other contractions, such 
as filbent (silver) for ftlbemen, cifcrm (iron) for etfemem, are rare. (For a 
similar use of n for n'n or nen see §§ 164, 2, 2(M), 2.) 

Strong Declension 

133. The adjective has strong inflection when not preceded 
by an article or a declined pronominal. Examples: flcin 
liUky inflected with SBaum tree, ©tabt city, and ^au« house. 



N. flcincr JBaum 

G. flcincn SBaumc^ 

D. fictncm SBaumc 

A. flcincn S&aum 



Singular 

Heine ©tabt 
flcincr ©tabt 
flcincr ©tabt 
flcinc ©tabt 

Plural 



flcinc« §au« 
flcincn §aufc« 
flcincnt ^aufe 
fleinc^ $au9 



N. flcinc SBiiumc flcinc ©tabtc flcinc ^dufer 

G. flcincr SBiiume flcincr ©tabtc flcincr §&ufcr 

D. flcincn SBttumcn flcincn ©tabtcn flcincn ^ttufcm 

A. flcinc ©auntc fleinc ©tttbtc fleine ^ttufcr 

1. The strong adjective may occur with a noun or, as a 
substantive, without a noun. For the omission of the e of 
stem or ending with adjectives in cl, cr, and en, see § 132, 2. 
The c of an ending is occasionally dropped after other stems; 
as, Ilcb^ ^inb dear child. For the dropping of endings, espe- 
cially c6 of the nominative and accusative singular neuter, 
see § 320. 

2. The ending of the genitive singular, masculine and 
neuter, was formerly c«. It may still occur in a few set 
expressions (as, gute^ 5ffhit^ of good cheer), and the rules 
require its use if the adjective is substantive or if the noun 
takes its genitive in (c)n. As a matter of fact, the genitive 
of a strong substantive adjective or of a weak noun not 
preceded by an article or declined pronominal is infrequent, 
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and c« has therefore been almost entirely superseded by en. 
(See also § 294.) The ending en also occurs infrequently in 
the dative singular, masculine and neuter, instead of em, but 
this substitution, unlike the preceding one, is not considered 
good usage. 

Weak Declension 

134. The adjective has weak inflection when preceded by 
the definite article or by a pronominal declined strong. Ex- 
amples: iung young, inflected with SKann many grau woman, 
^fcrb horse. 

Singular 
bie iunge t^rau 
bcr iungcn gtau 
bcr iungen grau 
bie iunge gtau 



G. 
D. 
A. 



bet iunge 9Rann 
be« iungen 3D?anne« 
bent iungen 9Kanne 
ben iungen SDlann 



ba« iunge ^ferb 
be« iungen ^ferbe« 
bent iungen ^ferbe 
ba« iunge ^ferb 



N. bie iungen 9Rttnner 
G. ber iungen 9Rttnner 
D. ben iungen aWttnnem 
A. bie iungen 9Rttnner 



bie iungen ^ferbe 
ber iungen ^ferbe 
ben iungen ^ferben 
bie iungen ^ferbe 



Plural 
bie iungen gtauen 
ber iungen gtauen 
ben iungen grauen 
bie iungen gtauen 

I. The declension of weak adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of e of stem or ending with adjectives in el, er, 
and en see § 132, 2. For the pronominals which, when 
declined strong, are followed by the weak adjective see 
§309. 

Mixed Declension 

136. This is not really a separate declension but merely 
a mixture of strong and weak forms. ' It occurs after ein 
and after pronominals declined like ein. The adjective has 
the strong ending where these words have none, and is weak 
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elsewhere. Examples: mcin my and neu new, inflected with 
$ut hat, ®abel fork, @d^tt)crt sword. 





Singular 


Plural 


N. 


mcin ncucr $ut 


mcinc ncucn ^tttc 


G. 


Tncinc« ncucn $utc« 


mcincr ncucn ^iltc 


D. 


mcincm ncucn ^utc 


mcincn ncucn ^iltcn 


A. 


mcincn ncucn $ut 


mcinc ncucn §iltc 


N. 


ntcinc ncuc ®abcl 


mcinc ncucn ®abcln 


G. 


mcincr ncucn ®abcl 


mcincr ncucn ®abcln 


D. 


mcincr ncucn ®abcl 


mcincn ncucn ®abcln 


A. 


ntcinc ncuc ®abcl 


mcinc ncucn ®abcln 


N. 


ntcin ncuc« ©d^tocrt 


mcinc ncucn ©d^ttjcrtcr 


G. 


ntcinc« ncucn ©d^tocrtc^ 


mcincr ncucn ©d^toertcr 


D. 


mcincm ncucn ©d^tocrte 


mcincn ncucn ©d^tocrtem 


A. 


mcin ncuc« ©d^tocrt 


mcinc ncucn ©d^tocrtcr 



I. The declension of mixed adjectives is the same whether 
they are used substantively or stand before a noun. For 
the omission of c of stem or ending with adjectives in cl, en, 
and cr see § 132, 2. For the pronominals declined like cin 
see §310. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

136. The comparative is formed by adding cr, and the 
superlative by adding (e)ft, to the stem of the positive. A 
number of monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, 0, or u 
(but not au) modify the vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative (§ 139). 

1. Adjectives in c reject the e of the comparative and 
superlative endings. 

2. Those ending in cl and er commonly drop the c of these 
syllables in the comparative. Those in en may do so, but 
are perhaps more disposed to keep the full form. 
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3. The superlative regularly takes only ft. Stems ending 
in b, t, or a sibilant regularly add eft, but if the adjective is 
of more than one syllable and is not accented on the last 
syllable, only ft is added. Present participles therefore reg- 
ularly take ft and the past participle of weak verbs com- 
monly eft. 

137. The following adjectives illustrate the rules given 
above: 



flciti small 


ficincr 


ncinft 


angcnc^m pleasant 


angenclinicr 


angcncl)mft 


jung young 


ittngcr 


itogft 


ntilbc tired 


mttbcr 


milbcft 


cbcl noble 


cblcr 


cbclft 


alt old 


alter 


Mteft 


gclcl^rt learned 


gclcl)rtcr 


gclclirtcft 


rcigcnb charming 


rcigenbcr 


rcijcnbft 


138. Irregular Comparison. The following adjectives are compared 


irregularly; the sign 


- indicates a missing form: 




gut good 


bcffcr 


beft 


Dtcl much 


ntc^r 


tnelft 


60* high 


^d^er 


W*ft 


grog great 


firdficr 


firfifet 




nttnbcr less 


minbcft 




auger outer 


ttugerft 




l^tnter hinder 


^tnterft 




inner inner 


inncrft 




nteber lower 


nteberft 




obcr upper 


obcrft 




borber fore 


Dorberft 






erft first 






Uiit last 



I. @ut and Diel actually have no comparative and superlative, but use 
as such other words which have no positive. The words from ttuger to 
Dorber inclusive are derived from prepositional or adverbial stems. 
From nte^r comes the double comparative ntel^rere several^ and the in- 
frequent superlative mebreft. (grft and Icjjt are now felt as positives 
and form the comparatives tt\itx former and lejjter latter. 
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(qiiq long 
na^(e) near 
nag wet 
rot red 
fd^arf 5Aar^ 
fd^mal narrow 

fd^marg 6/a<;i^ 
ftarf strong 
toaxm warm 



139. Monosyllables with modified vowel in the comparative and 
superlative: 

olt old firo6 great 

arg 6a^ ^art hard 

arm ^(^or ^oc^ AigA 

bang anxious iung >'(?Mng 

blanf bright tali cold 

blai pale farg stingy 

bumnt j/tt^ flug ivise 

fromm ^jow^ fnapp dw« 

gefunb healthy franf i// 

glatt smooth frumnt crooked 

grob C(7af50 fur} short 

Some of these also occur unmodified, with varying frequency. The list 

of these fluctuating words could be easily increased. A number of 

words, including a few polysyllables, had a modified vowel in the classical 

period but never take it now. Modification is commoner in the spoken 

language than in the written, but is decreasing in both. 

I. Old High German had two endings for the comparative, Ir and 
or, and for the superlative, ift and oft. These endings have all weak- 
ened their vowel to c, but the modified vowel caused by Ir and Ift (§ 83) 
remains, in part. 

140. Compound Adjectives add the endings of comparison 
regularly to their last member. Thus, bb^artig bady b5«artifier, 
b5^artigft. But the first member may be compared if it is an 
adverb and the meaning of the compound so requires. Thus, 
h)citfcf)cnb far-seeing, tt)citcrfcf)cnb; am tDcitcftcn fcl&cnb (§ 254) 
or h)eitcftfct)cnb. Usage is not thoroughly established here. 

Declension of Comparatives and Superlatives 

141. Comparatives and superlatives are declined like posi- 
tives, the endings of declension being added to cr and (c)ft. 
Thus, from alt old come: 

Strong Comparative Weak Comparative 

m, /. n m. /. n. 

N. Mtcrcr Wtcrc Wtcrc« bcr ttltcrc blc ttltcrc ba« Mtere 

G. ttltcrcn ttltcrcr ttltcrcn bc« ttltcrcn bcr ttltcrcn bc« Wtcrcn 
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Weak Superlative 

m, /. n. 

N. bcr Wtcftc bic Wtcftc ba« ttltcftc 

G. bc« ttltcftcn bcr Wtcftcn bc« ttltcftcn 

The other cases of the singular and plural can be supplied 
after the manner of those just given. The comparatives 
may elide c after the manner of adjectives ending in tx 
(§ 132, 2). The strong superlative (ttltcftcr, ttltcftc, ttltcftc«, 
etc.) is of rare occurrence. See §§ 330, 331 for further 
comments about the declension of comparatives and super- 
latives. 

CoMPAKisoN WITH mc^t AND am meiften 

142. Very rarely di£ference of degree is shown by putting before the 
positive mcl^r for the comparative and ont ntciftcn for the superlative. 
Jhus, alt, mc^r olt, om mclftcn a\i. The adjective follows the usual 
rules for declension. For the circumstances under which this infrequent 
method of comparison may be used see § 336. 

Descending Comparison 

143. The so-called descending comparison (that is, the expression 
of a less and the least degree of what is denoted by the adjective) 
is made by putting before the positive tocmgcr, or minbcr, for the 
comparative and am tocnlgftcn, or om mlnbcftcn, for the superlative. 
Thus, olt, tocnifler (or minbcr) alt less oldy om tocnigftcn (or am minbc* 
ftcn) alt least old. See § 337. 

NUMERALS 

144. The numerals are considered separately, as they di£fer 
in some important respects from other pronominal adjectives and, 
when used as nouns, from other nouns. 

Cardinals 

145. The most important cardinals, from which the others 
up to a million can be formed, are: 
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I cin 


12 gtt)5lf 


40 t)icraig 


2 itotx 


13 brcUcl&tt 


so fttnfgig 


3 brci 


14 t)icrgcl)n 


60 fcd^aifi 


4 t)icr 


15 fttnfgct)tt 


70 ftcbgifi 


Sftof 


16 fc(3^gcf)n 


80 a6)im 


6 fed^d 


17 ficbjc^n 


90 ncunslfi 


7 ficbcn 


18 ad^tgctin 


100 Iiunbert 


8 ad^t 


19 ncungctin 


102 I)UTibert(unb)}ti)et 


9 ncun 


20 s^angig 


200 in)ctt)unbcrt 


lo gctin 


21 cinunbitoangig 


1000 taufcnb 


II clf 


30 brciSifi 


2000 gmeitaufcnb 
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1. gunf, funfjc^n, funfgtg, ftcbcnge^n, and ftcbcngtfl also occur. (Silf, 
for e(f, is obsolete; also ael^ti, for ge^n. 

2. The odd numbers between 20 and 100 are formed by putting 
the unit before the ten, as in ctnunbjtoangtg above. Thus: gtociunb* 
brctfetg, ncununbncungtg. Higher numbers not formed from combina- 
tions of those in the list just given, such as SKifflon million and 
iD^iHiarbe a thousand millionsy are feminine nouns of foreign origin. 
For a hundred and a thousand the German regularly has only l^un« 
bert and taufenb, but for one hundred and one thousand (that is, 
where cln is actually felt as a numeral) it has cinl^unbcrt and cln* 
toufenb. (Sine, whether meaning a or owe, is always used with the 
singular of SO'^tKion, SO^iQiarbe, etc. Numbers are read much as in 
English. Thus, 5163 is read fllnf taufcnb ctnljiunbcrt brclunbfcc^glg, and 
the date 1749 commonly ficbjc^n^unbcrt ncuiiuiibt)icrji0, or occasionally 
taufenb ftcbcnl^unbcrt ncununbDterjig. 

Declension of Cardinals 

146. @tn has a threefold inflection: 

1. Standing before a noun (and not itself preceded by 
the definite article or a pronominal adjective), it is declined 
as when used as the indefinite article. See § 91. 

2. Standing alone, it is declined with the strong forms, 
like the singular of bicfcr. See § 164. @in«, for cinc«, is 
very common in the nominative and accusative singular 
neuter. 
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3. After the definite article or a pronominal with full 
inflection, commonly bicfcr, cin is declined like a weak adjec- 
tive and may then have a plural. Thus, N. bcr cine, bic cine, 
ba« cine; G. bed einen, ber einen, be« einen; pi. bie etnen. It 
occasionally occurs after the possessives ntein, bein, etc., and 
is then declined like an adjective in the same position (§ 136). 
Thus, ntein einer @o^n. 

4. Under certain conditions ein is not declined at all. 
See § 340. 

147. All the cardinals from 2 to 99 inclusive are regularly 
undeclined in all positions. The genitive is shown by t)On 
if accompanying words do not make the case clear. 

1. 3^^ ^i^d ^^^^ Ai'e occasionally declined as follows: 

N. gtocl brei 

G. gmeier bteter 

D. jioeicn brcicn 

A. gtoct brei 

But after the definite article or a pronominal the genitive is jtoctcti, 
breicn, if the numeral is declined at all; thus, bcr gtoclen, or generally, 
of course, bcr gloel. The old distinction of gender for gtoet, represented 
by the nominatives, m. jloecn, /. gtoo, n. gtoei, with declension after the 
analogy of that above, is now antiquated. Like the cardinals from Dlcr 
on, glDci and brei may have as nominative and accusative ^totit, breie. 

2. When* the noun is absent, the numerals from 4 to 9 inclusive some- 
times have a nominative and accusative in c (pxtTt, fttnfe, etc.), a genitive 
in cr, or, if preceded by the definite article or a pronominal adjective, 
in en (Dierer, ber Dieren, etc.), and a dative in en (Diercn, fttnfen). They 
may also have a genitive in e after the definite article or a pronominal 
(ber Dierc, fttnfe, etc.). But such forms are old-fashioned except in a few 
stereotyped phrases. 

148. ^imbert and taufenb are regularly undeclined when 
standing before a noun; as, f)unbcrt ^ttufcr. As substantives 
they are regvdarly treated as strong neuters, with a plural 
in c (§ 102), and begin with a capital; as, bci ^unbertcn unb 
laufcnbcn, laufcnbc Don 9)Jcnfd^cn. But declension before a 
noun sometimes occurs, as well as lack of declension else- 
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where. SDWHion, SDWHiarbc, etc., are weak feminine nouns 
and are always declined in the plural; as, brci 9)JiIIioncn, 
filnf gwimarbcn. 

The Cardinals and their Derivatives as Actual Nouns 

149. All the cardinals are used as weak feminine nouns, with a plural 
in en, as names of the figures, in giving the value of cards, and in 
some other relations. Thus, bic crftc 3toci the first {figure) two. 

I. They also form a masculine in cr, declined according to the first 
class of strong nouns (§ 97). These words have various meanings; thus, 
(Siner, S^^^'^'^t units, tens; ©ec^fer, name of a coin; ein Sc^tgiger a man 
of eighty. 

(a) S^^^^Q^^r brei^iger, etc., are also used as indeclinable adjectives; 
as, in ben oc^tjiger ^al&ren in the eighties. 

Ordinals 

160. The ordinals are formed by adding t to the cardinals 
up to 2o, and ft from 20 on. Thus, gtocit second, ftcbcnt 
seventh, t)icrict)nt fourteenth, gtoanjigft twentieth, cinunbgtoanjigft 
twenty 'first, fed^gifift sixtieth, f)unbcrtft hundredth, l&unbertunbfilnft 
hundred and fifth, taufcnbft thousandth. The only exceptions 
are crft first, from a different stem, and britt third and ad^t 
eighth, which are slightly irregular. The old word for second 
was anbcr other, which is still occasionally used as a numeral; 
jtDcit is a comparatively modeJrn formation. 

151. Declension of Ordinals. The ordinals are adjectives. 
They are always preceded by an article or pronominal adjec- 
tive and are declined like any other adjective in the same 
position. In such ordinals as cinunbgtDangigft, f)unbcrtunbcrft; 
etc., the endings of declension are added to the last member 
(jtDangigft, crft, etc.). A period indicates contraction; as, 
ben 3. (for brittcn) September. 

Other Numerals 

162. Several numeral expressions, such as bad ^Duj^enb dozen, bad 
$aar pair, bie SO^anbel fifteen, etc., are nouns and are declined accord- 
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ingly. A few words, such as Did muchf tocnifl litUey aU all, etc., will be 
considered in connection with the indefinite pronouns (§ 176-108). In 
addition to these, there are words derived from the cardinals and or- 
dinals, which, so far as they can be grouped in classes, are given in the 
following: 

1. Multiplicatives. These add fad^ or fftltig to the cardinal; as, 
eitifac^ or einfttltig simple, bretfac^ or breifftltig threefold. They are adjec- 
tives and are declined' after the manner of other adjectives. 

2. Variatives. These add eriei to the cardinal and are indeclinable; 
as, clncrlci of one sort or kind, jtoclerlct, brcicrlci. For *crlci see § 677, 4. 

3. Iteratives. These add ntal time to the cardinal; as, dnmol once, 
jtoeimal twice, bretmal three times. They are adverbs as thus written. 
Tlal is actually a neuter noun and may appear as such; as, ein anbered 
3Jlal another time. 

4. Fractionals. These add tel to the ordinal, beginning with britt, 
but drop one t; as, !Drittcl third, ^itxttl fourth, fl^ttl eighth, 3tt»ngl0|tcl 
twentieth. They are neuter nouns, declined after the manner of strong 
nouns of the first class (§97), tcl being merely a weakened form of 
Xcil part; see § 673, 12. But half is §alb (adjective) or ©ttlftc (feminine 
noun); see §344, i. 

5. Dimidiatives. These add ^olb, commonly with inserted t, to 
the ordinal; as, britt(c)§alb two and a half, Dtcrt(c)]^alb three and a 
half. But one and a half is anbertl^alb (see § 150), not glDeitel^Qlb. They 
are generally indeclinable, but may be inflected strong when used 
substantively. 

6. Ordinal Adverbs. These add end to the ordinal; as, erftend 
firstly, 3tocitcn« secondly. 

7. Compounds with felli. Compounds of felb self and an ordinal 
now sound quaint, though they were not so uncommon in earlier 
periods; as, fclbanbcr or fclbjtoelt with one other, fclbbritt with two 
others. The ordinal is regularly declined in accordance with the con» 
struction. These compounds may occur with the cardinal instead of 
the ordinal. 

8. Distributives. The adverb ic gives a distributive sense to nu- 
merals; as, Jc bcr gel^tc ©ilrgcr every tenth citizen; gtofilf JSicfcrunficti gu ic 
glDfilf ©ogcn twelve parts of twelve sheets each. 

PRONOUNS 

153. Under this heading the declension of the pronouns proper and 
the pronominal adjectives is included. It is not profitable to separate 
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these two classes of words, as some of the pronominals (bicfcr, for ex- 
ample) are used freely as substantives or adjectives without change of 
declension. 

Personal Pronouns 

164. The personal pronouns are ii) I, bu thou, you, tx, 
\xt, cd he, she, iL They are declined as follows: 



First Person 


Second Person 


Singular 


Plural 


Singular 


Plural 


N.. ii) 


tt)ir 


bu 


il)r 


G. mctncr (ntcin) 


unfcr 


bcincr (bcin) 


cucr 


D. mlr 


un« 


bit 


cud^ 


A. ntld^ 


un« 


bid) 


cud^ 




Third Person 




Singular 




Plural 




m. 


/. 


n. 


m,f, n. 


N. cr 


fie 


c« 


fie 


G. fcmer(fcln) 


lf)rcr 


fcincr (fcin) 


tl&ter 


D. i^m 


itir 


if)m 


i^ticn 


A. l^n 


fie 


c« 


fie 



Also ©ic you: N. ©ic, G. S^xtx, D. ^\)ntn, A. ©ic. This is 
the third person plural fie, written with a capital and used 
for the second person. For the meaning and use of the second 
and third personal pronouns see §§ 363-356. 

I. The short forms of the genitive singular, mcln, bcin, fcin, are the 
older, but they seldom appear in modern prose. A short form ll^r for 
the genitive singular feminine and for the genitive plural of the third 
personal pronoun is not given in the paradigm, as it is now obsolete. 
The long forms unf(c)rcr and eu(e)rcr of the genitive plural are also 
omitted, though they may be heard colloquially and appear sometimes 
in literature. The grammarians generally reject them. 

2. The contraction '« for e^ is frequent, even in the most formal 
usage. Other shortened forms of the third personal pronoun may be 
heard colloquially; as, 'nt for l^nt, 'n for iljin, 36n'n (written also Sl^nn 
or 3]^n) for 3^ncn. 
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3. An old genitive c«, now replaced by fcln(cr), is still found in a few 
constructions. See § 441^ 2. 

4. For 3f^ro, formed after the manner of bero (IfiS, 2 b) and used 
sometimes in very formal address, see { 383, 4. 

Reflexives 

156. ©td^ is the only exclusively reflexive pronoun in 
German. It is used as the third personal reflexive, singular 
and plural, dative and accusative, and means himself y her- 
self, itself, themselves, and (referring to ®ic you) yourself, 
yourselves. The genitive has the same form as the personal 
pronoun. The whole third personal reflexive therefore runs: 



m. 
G. feiner (fein) 

D. m 

A. fi<^ 


Singular 

/• 
ityctx 

m 


n. 
feiner (fein) 
fi* 


Plural, all genders 
G. ilirer 
D. fi(^ 

A. rt«^ 




Plural for @ie you 
3I)rer 
fi« 
fi(^ 



1. In the older language ftd^ was only accusative, and the datives 
l^nt, il^r, i^ncn still occur occasionally instead of ftd^; as, ftc fd^tcn cttoa« 
gu fud^en Int ®rafc toot llSir she seemed to be looking for something in the 
grass before her. The genitive fctn was originally reflexive only, but it 
was used very early as the genitive singular, masculine and neuter, of 
the third personal pronoun. See § 154, 3. 

2. There is no separate reflexive for the first and second persons, 
but the oblique cases of the first and second personal pronouns are 
used reflexively. For examples see §§ 248, 249. 

Possessive Adjectives 

166. Possessive adjectives correspond to the personal 
pronouns as follows: 
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1 


. Pron. 


Poss, Adj. 




Pers, Pron. 


Poss, Adj 


ic^ 


mcin my 




hiir 


unfcr our 


bu 


bcin thy, your 




i^r 


eucr your 


cr 


fcin 






fie 


il)r their 


fie 


itir 


hiSy her, 


Us 


©ie 


3f^r your 


e« 


fein . 
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167. Declension. Standing before a noun or a substan- 
tive adjective, these words are declined like the indefinite 
article in the singular and with the usual strong endings in 
the plural. The forms of mcin and unfcr, for example, are: 



Singular 



m, /. n. 

N. mcin mclnc mcin 

G. mcinc« mcinct mcincd 

D. mcincm mcincr mcincm 

A. mcincn mcinc mcin 



m. 



f. 

unfcr unfcrc unfcr 

unfcrc« unfcrcr unfcrc« 

unfcrcm unfcrcr unfcrcm 

unfcrcn unfcrc unfcr 



Plural 

fit* J. fi. fft.f. n, 

N. mcinc unfcrc 

G. mcincr unfcrcr 

D. mcincn unfcrcn 

A. mcinc unfcrc 

1. Unfcr and cucr generally drop the c of their last syllable 
or of the endings t^, tm, and en; as, unfrc, cure; unfrc«, 
unfcrc, cured, cucrd, etc. For fcim instead of fcincm, etc., cf. 
§ 91, 2. 

2. The possessive adjectives are sometimes preceded by btcfcr, Jctier, 
or an. They are then commonly declined as above, but may be treated 
like an ordinary adjective in the same position. 

3. With the possessive adjectives are formed compounds, such as 
bctnctmcgcn, unfcrtlfialbcn, ll^rc^fllctd^en, mctncrfclt^, some of which present 
irregularities. Details must be left to the dictionary. 
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Possessive Pronouns 

168. German has three forms for the possessive not fol- 
lowed by a noun or a substantive adjective. Thus, corres- 
ponding to the adjective ntciii; we find mcincr, bcr mcinc, and 
bcr mcinigc. The whole list is as follows, the nominative 
singular masculine being given for each word: 



tncincr 


bcr mcinc 


bcr mcinigc mine 


bcincr 


bcr bcinc 


bcr bcinigc thincy yours 


fcincr 


bcr fctnc 


bcr fcinigc hisy its 


unfcrcr 


bcr unfcrc 


bcr unf(c)rt0C ours 


cucrcr 


bcr cucrc 


bcr cu(c)rigc yours 


if)rcr 


bcr itirc 


bcr it)rigc hers, theirs 


3f)rcr 


bcr 3l)rc 


bcr3ft)rtfic yours 



I. The long forms, ber unfcrigc and ber cucrigc, are rare, bcr unfrlge 
and ber eurtge being in regular use. 

169. Declension: 

1. The words in the first column above, mcincr, bcincr, etc., 
are declined, like btcfcr (§ 164), with the strong endings. Thus, 
N. ntcincr, mcinc, mcinc^, G. mcinc«, ntcincr, mcinc«, D. mcincm, 
mcincr, ntcincm, A. mcincn, mcinc, mcinc^, and so on, after the 
manner of bicfcr. Unfcrcr and cucrcr commonly drop the c 
of stem or ending. See §§ 132, 2, 167, i. 2)?cin«, bcin«, 
fcind, instead of the full form of the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular neuter, are colloquial. 

2. The last element of the possessive pronouns in the 
second and third columns above is an adjective and is 
declined weak. ^ Thus: 



N- 


bcr mcinc 


bic mcinc 


ba« mcinc 


G. 


bc« mcincn 


bcr mcincn 


bc« mcincn 


N. 


bcr mcinlgc 


or 
bic mcintgc 


ba« mcinigc 


G. 


bc« mcinlgctt 


bcr mcinigcn 


i)e« mcinigcn 
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The remaining cases can be supplied readily. J)er unfcrc 
and bcr cucrc often drop the c of stem or ending. See §§132, 2, 
167, I. 

160. In Predicate. There is actually the possibility of 
any one of four forms of the possessive in predicate; for 
example, mcin (invariable), mcincr, bcr ntcine, bcr mcinific (the 
last three inflected for gender and number). See § 374. 
Another invariable form, mcinc, bcinc, etc., is found in older 
literature but is now obsolete. 

161. Comparison. The comparison of a possessive is of 
rare occurrence. Examples are: nun ift bad 9D?ctnc mcincr 
aid {cmald now what is mine is more mine than ever; bcr 
!DeinigftC; at the end of a letter. 

Demonstratives 

162. The demonstratives are bcr, btcfcr, jcncr, fclbcr, fclbft, 
bcrfclbc, bcricnific, and fold^cr. 

163. Declension of bet this^ that, 

1. As an Adjective. !Dct standing before a noun has the 
same declension as the definite article (§90). The article 
is, in fact, the same word, differing from the demonstrative 
adjective only in the degree of emphasis (§ 377). 

(a) Owing to its greater force, the demonstrative adjective 
does not suffer the contraction with prepositions which is 
so common with the article. The lengthened forms of the 
genitive and dative (see below) are now obsolete in their 
adjective use. 

2. As a Pronoun. The declension of the pronoun bcr 
differs from that of the same word as article or adjective 
with a noun in the regular use of certain longer forms', as 
follows: 
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Singular Plural 



m. 


/. 


n. m.f.n. 


N. bcr 


bte 


bad bte 


G. bcffcn (bc«) 


beren (ber) 


beffen (bed) beren or berer (ber) 


D. bcm 


ber 


bent benen (ben) 


A. ben 


bte 


bad bte 



[a) For the distinction between bercti and berer of the genitive 
plural see §380. The old short forms, given in parenthesis above, 
are now infrequent, having been driven out by the newer length- 
ened forms. See § 379. !Dc« was formerly written befi. A feminine 
genitive singular berer, not given above, is also in occasional use. 
The form ba«, when contrasted with bie«, occurs after preposi- 
tions governing the dative. For beffcnt^alben, beffenttoegen, etc., cf. 
§ 167, 3. 

{h) For bero in very formal address see % 363, 4. IDero is the Old 
High German genitive plural, whose final weakened to e and then 
disappeared. 

164. Declension of biefer this and jener that. These words 
are declined alike and have the same inflection with or 
without a noun. They have the strong endings throughout, 
as shown by the declension of biefer. 





Singular 




Plural 




m. f. 


n. 


m.f.n. 


N. 


biefer blefe 


biefe« 


biefe 


G. 


biefe* biefer 


biefe« 


biefer 


D. 


biefem biefer 


biefem 


biefen 


A. 


biefen • bicfe 


biefe« 


biefe 



I. !Dtc« (older spelling btc6) is frequently used for biefc« in the 
nominative and accusative singular neuter. It also occurs, when con- 
trasted with ba«, after prepositions governing the dative. The genitive 
singular masculine and neuter of both biefer and iener ends very rarely 
in en instead of ed. See § 133, 2. 

166. ®eI6et and felbft; both meaning self, are inde- 
clinable. For their use see § 363. !DerfeIbe comes from the 
same stem. 
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166. Declension of betfette and berjetltge. These words 
are both combinations of the definite article and an adjec- 
tive, and are declined accordingly. For the meaning of bcr* 
felbe see § 382, and of beriemge § 383. The declension of 
bcrfclbc illustrates the declension of both words. 







Singular 




Plural 




m. 


/• 


». 


m. f. n. 


N. 


betfelbe 


btefelbe . 


baefelbe 


biefelben 


G. 


be«felben 


berfelben 


be«felben 


berfelben 


D. 


bemfelben 


berfelben 


bemfelben 


benfelben 


A. 


benfelben 


btefelbe 


ba«felbe 


biefelben 



1. A strengthened form ebenberfelbe also occurs occasionally. Notice 
the not infrequent contraction of the article with a preposition; as, 
int felben, gur fclben, etc. @clb, without bcr and declined as a strong 
adjective, occurs infrequently, liefer occasionally takes the place of 
ber with both words; as, biefcrfelbe, biefcriemge. 

2. From the stem felb come also berfelbige (declined like berfelbe) 
and fclbiger (declined like biefer). Both are now obsolete. The short 
form bertene (declined like bertenige) is also obsolete. It and betfenige are 
both from the same stem as {cncr. 

167. Declension of fold^et suck. 

1. Standing alone or before a noun it is declined like 
bicfcr (§ 164). Occasionally it then has, in colloquial style, 
the weak ending en instead of c^ in the genitive singular, 
masculine and neuter. See § 133, 2. 

2. Following cin or fern it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 136). Thus, N. cin fold^cr, cine fold^c, 
ein fold^e^, G. einc« fold^en, eincr fold^cn, cine« fold^cn. 

3. Before cin it is undeclined. Thus, N. fold^ cin, fold^ 
cine, fold^ ein, G. fold^ eine«, fold^ etner, fold^ eine«. It may 
also be invariable before an adjective, which is then declined 
strong; see §308, i. For' fo with cin and fein, instead of 
fold^er, see § 385. 
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Interrogahves 

168. The interrogatives are tott, h)a«, iDcId^cr, h)a« fttr 
cin(cr). The first two are pronouns; the other two may 
be either adjectives or pronouns. 

169. Declension of tott who and toai^ what. Both these 
words have no plural and no separate forms for the different 
genders. 

N. h)cr tt)a« 

G. iDcffcn {toti) iDcffcn (h)c«) 

D. totm (no dative) 

A. totn iDQd 

I. The short form h)c3 (older spelling h)c6) is now infre- 
quent except in tt)c«h)C0cn and tt)c«l)alb. 8Ba« is often used 
after prepositions governing the dative. It frequently 
stands for um tt>a^, or toarum, why. A feminine dative tocr 
is exceedingly rare. 8Bcm occurs now and then as the 
dative of toa^. 

170. Declension of totU^tt which , what. SSSeld^er is regu- 
larly inflected like bicfcr (§ 164). It sometimes drops the 
ending c^ of the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 
Before a strong noun its genitive singular occasionally takes 
en instead of c^. See § 133, 2. It is not declined before 
cin and commonly not before an adjective, which is then 
inflected strong. See fold^cr, § 167, 3. SBcId^cr cannot fol- 
low cin. 

171. Declension of toai^ fUt ein(er) what sort or kind of. 
9Ba« fttr remains invariable, and toa^ may be separated from 
fttr by intervening words in colloquial style. The declension 
of cin(cr) is determined by the construction. 

I. As an Adjective. Here cin is declined like the indefinite 
article. Thus, N. toa^ fttr cin, h)a« fttr cine, ma^ fttr eln, G. h)a« 
fttr cinc«, tt)a« fttr cincr, toa^ fttr cinc«. Before a noun in the 
plural ein is, of course, dropped, toa^ fttr remains invariable, 
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and the noun carries the inflection. @in is sometimes 
dropped in the singular also. See § 397. 

2. As a Pronoim. Here ciucr is declined with the strong 
endings, like bicfcr (§ 164). Thus, N. toa« fttr cincr, h)a« filr 
cine, h)a^ filr cinc« (or cin^), G. h)a« fUr cinc«, toa^ fttr cincr, toa^ 
fttr cinc^. The phrase has no plural. 

(a) SBcIcJer is sometimes used colloquially with koad filr instead of 
einer and with the same meaning. U&a9 fltr loel^er does occur in the 
plural. 

Relatives 

172. German, like English, has no separate relative 
pronoun, but employs words which have other meanings 
and uses in this office. The words now regidarly em- 
ployed as relatives are the demonstrative bcr and the 
interrogatives tocld^cr, tocr, and h)a3. A few other words 
which are now infrequently used as relatives are discussed 
in § 414. 

173. Set and toeld^et. These are the relatives in most 
frequent use. Both mean who^ which, that, 

1. Declension of bcr. In its relative use bcr is declined as 
when a demonstrative (§ 163, 2) except that the genitive 
plural bcrcr is rare. The short forms bc^, bcr, etc., do not 
occur in ordinary prose. 

2. Declension of tDcId^cr. Though iDcId^cr can be either 
relative adjective or pronoun, its adjective use is much the 
less frequent. It is declined as when interrogative (§ 170) 
except that the forms of the genitive, both singular and 
plural, are infrequent in its use as a relative pronoun. The 
genitives of bcr (sing, bcffcn, bcrcn, bcffcn, pi. bcrcn) are regu- 
larly substituted for them. 

174. SBer and )s»a^ are indefinite relatives, declined as 
when interrogative (§ 169). 8Bcr means whoever, he who, 
and tDQd whatever, what, that which. 
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Indefinites 

175. It is customary and convenient to include under 
this heading words that might be divided into several differ- 
ent classes. Some of them are exclusively pronouns; the 
others are both pronouns and adjectives. 

176. Sff ally if declined, is nearly always strong like bicfer 
(§ 164). Before bet or a possessive adjective it is often not 
declined or, in familiar speech, appears merely in the form 
qKc. After the definite article, and occasionally elsewhere, 
it is weak. 

177. Slnbet other is inflected like an ordinary adjective. 

178. S5eib both is inflected like an ordinary adjective. It 
appears most often in the plural, but the neuter singular is 
not uncommon. 

179. (Hnet one is the numeral used as a pronoun. See 
§ 146, 2. 

180. (Sin tottdi, ein Mfifd^en, both meaning a little, and ebt 
)iaar a few are indeclinable. 

181. @inifi and etlid^ some are declined like ordinary 
adjectives. 

182. (Sttoa^ (or toai^) something and nitt^i^ nothing are 
indeclinable neuters. They are used as nominatives and 
accusatives and with prepositions. 

183. Sebet each, every is declined strong like bicfer (§ 164). 
It substitutes en for e^ in the genitive singular comparatively 
often. See § 133, 2. The plural is now infrequent. If 
ieber is preceded by ein, it is declined like an adjective in 
the same position (§ 136). 

184. ^tqlxttftt and jebtoeber each, every are declined like 
ieber. 

185. ;^ebermann everybody is always singular. It adds « 
for the genitive, the other cases being unchanged. 

186. Semaitb somebody and nietnanb nobody are always 
singular. They add 3 for the genitive, the other cases 
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remaining unchanged. Occasionally they have a fuller 
declension: 

N. icmanb nicmanb 

G. icmanb(c)^ nicmanb(c)« 

D. icmanbcm, icmanbcn nicmanbcm, nicmanbcn 

A. icmanbcn nicmanbcn 

187. ftcttt no J not any, feinet none, no one, ^cin is an adjec- 
tive and is declined in the same way as the possessive adjec- 
tives (§ 167), having its singular like cin and its plural strong. 
Reiner is a pronoun, declined strong like bicfcr (§ 164). For 
fcim cf, § 91, 2. S!cin^ is a common contraction for fcincd 
in the nominative and accusative singular neuter. 

188. SRan one, they, you is an indeclinable pronoun used 
only in the nominative singular. 

189. SRond^er many (a) is treated like fold^cr (§ 167) when 
standing alone or before a noun, or after or before cin. It 
may also remain invariable, as mand^, before an adjective, 
which is then declined strong (§ 308, i). After the plural 
of the definite article it is weak. 

190. SRel^t more is indeclinable. 9D?c]^rcrc several is declined 
like a strong adjective in the pliural. 

191. SBtel much, pi. many, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

192. SSenig little, pi. few, if inflected, is declined like an 
ordinary adjective. 

193. S8er and totltf^tt have the same declension as when 
interrogatives (§§ 169, 170). As an indefinite, h)cr means 
somebody and tucld^cr some. 

Other Pronominals 

194. For lack of a better place, several compound indeclinable words 
are brought together here. The list might be somewhat lengthened 
by the addition of less usual words. 

I. fifiafianh, aUatd all kinds (of), all sorts (of) are old genitives 
used as adjectives and very rarely as substantives. 
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2. ^edglddieit (sing.), berglddieil (sing, or pi.) such like are genitives in 
origin and are used as relative or demonstrative pronouns or adjectives. 

3. Wldnt^qtd^tn, bdnei9g(d(l)ett, etc., my kind, your kind, etc., are 
genitives in origin. Variant forms are mcinetgleicjtn, beinctftleid^cn, etc. 
cf. § 167, 3. 

4. ^er(d of that or such a kind is also a genitive used as a demonstra- 
tive adjective or pronoun. See § 677, 4. 

5. Unferdtli^ one of us, one like us is often not declined. Perhaps 
oftener we find unfereiner or unfereind inflected for case in the last ele- 
ment, which is the substantive numeral einer or fin(e)d. 

VERBS 

196. Some general statements are made below before 
passing to the actual conjugation of the verbs. The weaken- 
ing of endings and other processes of leveling have brought 
about so many changes that it is best to treat the mod- 
ern verb, except in a few particulars, without reference to 
its past. 

196. Endings: 

Indicative and Subjunctive Imperative 

Sing. PI. Sing. PI. 

First Person e en 

Second Person eft ct c et 

Third Person et, e en 

Infinitive Present Participle Past Participle 

en enb (e)t (weak) en (strong) 

I . The ending et of the third person singular occurs only in the present 
indicative. The vowels of the old endings all finally weakened to t, but 
changes due to an old i of some endings are found in the stem vowel 
of the present indicative, imperative, and past subjunctive of some 
strong verbs. See §§ 220-222, 83, 84. 

197. Dropping of e. In poetry the e of an ending is dropped or kept 
as the meter requires. Formal, stately prose is disposed to retain it 
and familiar speech to drop it. The ordinary prose usage, lying be- 
tween these two extremes, is as follows: 

I. The ending e is often dropped in the present indicative (as, 
l^ fomnt') and less frequently in the past indicative. It is regularly 
kept in the subjunctive. For the imperative see the paradigms. 
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2. The e of eft and et is commonly dropped in the indicative and kept 
in the subjunctive. For exceptions when the stem of the verb ends in 
a sibilant, in b or t, in m or n preceded by any consonant except I 
or r, see §§ 212, 213, 227, 228. 

3. If the stem ends in el or tt, the e of these syllables or of the in- 
flectional ending is regularly dropped under certain conditions. For 
details see § 214. 

4. If the stem ends in a vowel or 1^, the verb may drop the e of en, 
especially in familiar speech; as, ftreun, koir gel^, 0e[el^. 

198. Forms with @ic. Though @ie now means you, it is gram- 
matically only the plural of the third personal pronoun and governs 
the verb accordingly. It is given in the conjugation of ^en below 
to show its relations, but is omitted from the other paradigms except 
in the imperative. 

199. ®c with the Past Participle. The syllable ge is regularly pre- 
fixed to the past participle of both strong and weak verbs. Exceptions 
are: 

1. Verbs in clcn and ieren and also a few other verbs of foreign origin. 
Thus, the past participles of propljiegcicn, ftubiercn, pofaunen, and rumoren 
are prop^ejcit, ftubiert, pofaunt, and rumort. 

2. Verbs with the inseparable prefixes (§240); as, t)er($angen/ not 
ge))erfianQen or Dergegangen, from bergel^. 

3. In the conjugation of the passive toorben, not gelDorben, is used. 
In poetry other past participles without ge occur occasionally; as, 
fannt for gcfannt, fotnmen for gefommen. These are survivals from the 
period when ge was not necessarily prefixed to the past participle. 

200. Principal Parts. If the infinitive, past tense, and past participle 
are known, most verbs can be conjugated according to rule. The 
present stem is found by dropping the infinitive ending. The past tense 
and past participle of weak verbs, with a few exceptions, are formed 
on this stem. Strong verbs follow different rules for these parts. 

201. Simple and Compound Tenses. Only the present and past 
are simple tenses, that is, tenses formed by changes in the stem or by 
additions to it. All the other tenses are compound, being formed by 
the aid of the auxiliaries 1)ahtn or fetn, and loerben, as will be seen in the 
paradigms below. For the occasional use of tun as an auxiliary see 
§614,1. 

202. Past Future and Past Future Perfect. These tenses are often 
called the present and perfect conditional respectively. As the modern 
language has lost all consciousness of the origin of these forms, the cor- 
responding forms of the indicative having disappeared, it seems, on 
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the whole, best to call them the past future and past future perfect 
subjunctive, though neither these names nor present and perfect con- 
ditional are entirely satisfactory. For a summary of the uses of these 
tenses see § 662. 

Conjugation of l^abeit, fd«, and merben 

203. Owing to their use as auxiliaries, the conjugation of l^aben, fein, 
and totxbtn is given in full before the consideration of weak and strong 
verbs. None of the three is entirely normal in its inflection. 

204. Conjugatioii of l^abetl. 

Principal Parts: l^abcn, \)aiit, ficl)abt 
Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
ii) f)abc / have id^ t)abc / may have 

bu l^aft thou hast, you have bu bcibeft thou mayest have 

cr ^at he has cr bcibc he may have 

toir l^abcn we have toir l^abcn we may have 

xf)X \)abt you (ye) have il)r b^bct you {ye) may have 

ftc (@ic) l^aben they (you) have ftc (@ic) l^abcn they (you) may 

have 

Past 
id^ l^attc / had id) \)iittt I might have 

bu l^attcft thou hadst bu l^fittcft thou mightest have 

cr bcittc he had cr b^ttc he might have 

toir l^attcn we had iDtr l^ttttcn we might have 

\f)V I)attct you had xl)x b^ttet you might have 

ftc bflttcn they had ftc batten they might have 

Present Perfect 
i^ bctbc ficl^abt / have had id^ l^abc gebabt / may have had 

bu bcift gcl^abt thou hast had bu bobeft gcbabt thou mayest 

have had 
cr \)ai 0c!)abt he has had cr babe gcl^abt he may have had 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 

tDtr l^aben gel^abt we have had iDtr l^aben get)abt we may have 

had 
x\)X f)abi fict)abt you have had H)V t)abct gctiabt you may have 

had 
fie l^abcn flcl^abt they have had fie t)abcn flcl^abt they may have 

had 



Past Perfect 

id^ l^attc gcl^abt / had had id^ t)ilttc flcl^abt / might have 

had 
bu l^attcft gctiabt thou hadst had bu t)ilttcft gcl^abt thou mightest 

have had 
er l^atte gel^abt he had had er l)&tte gel^abt /re mig/r/ have 

had 

Xoxx t)attcn gcfiabt we had had tt)ir t)ttttcn gctiabt we w^gA/ 

/rave /raJ 
tt)r t)attct fict)abt y()w /ra</ had it)r t)ttttct fict)abt y(7« might 

have had 
fie t)attcn gctiabt they had had fie l^iitten getiabt they might 

have had 

Future 

xi) toerbe f)aben / shall have x6^ toerbe f)aben / 5/raW /ratie 
bu iDirft I)aben //r()w wt7^ /rat;e bu tDerbeft f)aben //r()w wiW have 
er iDirb l^aben /re will have er h)erbe tiaben he will have 

Xoxx njerben I)aben ze;e 5/ra// /rave h)ir hjerben t)aben z£^e s/raW /rave 
if)r hjerbet b^ben y()w wi7/ have if)r tuerbet I)aben yt?^ will have 
fie tDerben b^ben they will have fie iDerben l^aben they will have 
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Indicative Subjunctive 
Future Perfect 

id^ tDcrbc gcl^abt l^abcn / shall \6) tocrbe gc^abt l^abcn / shall 

have had have had 

bu tDirft gel^abt l^aben thou wilt bu n)erbeft geliabt l^aben thou 

have had wUt have had 

cr tDirb ficl^abt l^abcn he will cr h)crbc gcl^abt l^abcn he will 

have had have had 

tt)ir iDcrbcn gcfiabt l^abcn we toir iDcrbcn gctiabt l^abcn we 

shall have had shall have had 

xf)x iDcrbct gel^abt t)abcn you will i\)x tocrbct gctiabt l^abcn ^(^m zw7/ 

/Kiz;e had have had 

fie n)crbcn gctiabt fiaben ^Aey wiW ftc tocrbcn gcfiabt l^abcn they will 

have had have had 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
id) iDttrbc tiabcn / should have 

bu n)Urbeft \)abtn thou wouldst 

have 
cr iDilrbc l^iabcn he would have 

h)tr tDilrbcn l^abcn we should 

have 
\\fc tDilrbct I)abcn you would 

have 
ftc iDilrbcn tiabcn they would 

have 



Past Future Perfect 

id^ h)Urbc gctiabt I)abcn / should 

have had 
bu iDttrbcft 0ct)abt t)abcn //?(?«* 

wouldst have had 
cr tDilrbc gctiabt f)abcn Ae w(7«W 

Xm toUrbcn gcliabt I)abcn we 

should have had 
tt)r tDiirbct gctiabt t)abcn 3^(?« 

7&(7i^/(2 A^ave had 
ftc miirbcn gctiabt t)abcn they 

would have had 



Imperative 

l^abc (bu) have (thou) t)abct (lf)r) have (you) 

l^abcn ©ic have (you) 
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Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

(gu) l^abcn to have %t\)abi (gu) l^abcn to have had 

Present Participle Past Participle 

l^abenb having gel^abt had 

1. The pronoun ®ic you is given above with the 
present tense, in parenthesis, and with the imperative 
to show its grammatical relations. It is omitted else- 
where, and will be omitted from all later paradigms except 
with the imperative. The pronouns bu and tl^ir are in- 
serted above in parenthesis with the imperative, and the 
preposition ju with the infinitives, to show their position 
when used. They will be omitted from all the later 
paradigms. 

2. The forms b^tbcn h)ir, l^abc tx, and l^abcn fie are often 
given with the imperative, but as they are really subjunc- 
tives (§ 630), they are omitted here. On the other hand, 
I)abcn^ic, though likewise a subjunctive in origin, is now 
undoubtedly felt as an imperative and is therefore included 
in the paradigm. The c of bobct (imperative) is often 
omitted, and t)t^b^ may occur instead of I)abc in colloquial 
style. 

3. $ahtn is almost a normal weak verb. If it were entirely regular, 
it would have i)ah% 1)aht, liable instead of ^aft, i)at, f)attt. The modified 
vowel of the past subjunctive is also unusual for a weak verb; but 
see § 216, 2. 

206. Translations. It is a question whether English translations 
should be given for the forms of the verb in any of the paradigms. 
Those used above are the conventional ones, but they are inadequate 
and may often prove misleading, particularly with the subjunctive. 
The English equivalents of the German verbal forms will be made 
more evident in the discussion of the moods and tenses in the 
Syntax. 
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206. Conjugatioii of fdlt. 

Principal Parts : fciri/ toax, qtm\tn 



Indicative 


Present 


Subjunctive 


/ am, etc. 




/ may be, etc. 


i^ bin 




id^fei 


bu bift 




bu fei(e)ft 


erift 




crfci 


toir ftnb 




tt)ir feien 


ttir fcib 




i^r feict 


fie finb 


Fast 


fie feien 


/ was, etc. 




/ might be, etc 


id) toax 




ii) mxt 


bu marft 




bu h)ttreft 


er h)ar 




er h)ttre 


n)ir toarcn 




h)it iDiltcn 


ifyc toar(c)t 




i^r tottrct 


fie toaxtn 




fie tt)ttren 



Present Perfect 
I have been, etc. I may have been, etc. 

ii) bin getoefen x^ fei getocfen 

bu bift getoefen bu fei(e)ft getoefen 

er ift ficlDefen er fei getoefen 

tt)ir finb geioefen toir feien getDefen 

il^r feib getoefen \\)x feiet gett)efen 

fie finb getoefen fie feien getDefen 

Past Perfect 
I had been, etc. I might have been, etc. 

x6) tear getoefen id^ tt)ftre gcmefen 

bu toarft gett)efen bu toilreft getoefen 

er tt)ar getoefen er toftre getoefen 
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Indicative 

/ had beeriy etc. 
tt)ir toarcn gctocfcn 
il^r h)ar(c)t gctocfcn 
fie toarcn gctocfcn 

/ shall be, etc. 
xi) iDcrbc fcin 
bu toirft fcin 
cr h)irb fcin 

tt)ir iDcrbcn fcin 
it)r tDcrbct fcin 
fie tocrbcn fcin 



Past Perfect 



Subjunctive 



Future 



I might have been, etc. 
h)ir h)ttren gctoefen 
il^r iDttrct fictocfcn 
fie iDilrcn gctDcfcn 

/ shall be, etc. 
id) iDcrbc fcin 
bu tocrbcft fcin 
cr tocrbc fcin 

tt)ir tt)crbcn fcin 
il^r toerbct fcin 
fie h)erbcn fcin 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been, etc. I shall have been, etc. 

id) tocrbc getocfen fcin id) tocrbc gclDcfcn fcin 

bu h)irft gciDcfcn fcin bu tocrbeft gctocfcn fcin 

cr h)irb getDcfen fcin cr tocrbc getoefen fcin 



toir tocrben gctocfcn fcin 
i\)X tocrbet gctocfcn fcin 
fie tocrben getocfen fcin 



toir tocrben getoefcn fcin 
it)r tocrbet getocfen fcin 
fie tocrben gctoefen fcin 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should be, etc. 
id) tottrbe fein 
bu toiirbeft fcin 
cr tollrbc fein 

toir tottrben fein 
il)r toilrbct fein 
fie tollrben fcin 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have been, etc. 
id) toilrbe gctoefen fein 
bu toiirbeft gctoefen fein 
cr tottrbe gctoefen fcin 

toir tottrben gctoefen fcin 
it)r tottrbet gctoefen fein 
fie tottrben gctoefen fein 
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Imperative 

fci be fcib be 

feicn ©Ic be 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

fcin be flctocfcn fcin to have been 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fcicnb being gclDcfcn been 

1. The omission of c of the ending occurs often in bu fcift 
and il^ir toart and sometimes elsewhere. 

2. The conjugation of fcin is actually pieced together from three 
different stems, as is the case in English with the inflection of be. Other 
forms than those found in the paradigm no longer exist for two of the 
stems, though an imperative singular Bid occasionally occurs in older 
literature. Additional forms of loefen (besides toar, etc., and getoefen 
above) are not quite so rare. The substantive infinitive SBefen being is 
still a noun in good standing. Instead of (i^ or er) toav there occurs 
occasionally (i^ or er) toa9, preserving, like was in English, the old « of 
the past tense. 

207. Conjugation of toetbetl. 

Principal Parts : iDcrbcn, iDurbc, gctoorben 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
I become, etc. I may become, etc. 

id) mcrbc id) mcrbc 

bu njtrft bu iDcrbcft 

cr iDtrb cr mcrbc 

tt)ir tocrbcn tt)ir tocrben 

i\)X tocrbct il^r tocrbct 

fie tocrbcu fie tocrbcn 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Past 


I became^ etc. 


/ might become, etc. 


id) murbc or toarb 


id) iDiirbe 


bu h)urbcft or tt)arbft 


bu toilrbcft 


cr tourbc or toarb 


crtoilrbc 


tt)ir tourbcn 


tDtr iDiirben 


il^r iDurbct 


il^r h)ttrbct 


fie tourbcn 


ftc h)tirbcn 



Present Perfect 
I have become, etc, I may have become, etc, 

id) bin getoorben id^ fei getoorben 

bu bift fictoorbcn bu fci(c)ft flctoorbcn 

cr ift gctoorbcn cr fci gctoorbcn 



tt)ir finb gctoorbcn 
il^ir fcib getoorbcn 
fie finb getoorbcn 



toir fcicn gelDorbcn 
i\)X fcict getoorbcn 
fie feien flch)orbcn 



Past Perfect 
I had become, etc. I might have become, etc. 

id) Xoax getoorben id^ inttre gctoorbcn 

bu toarft getoorbcn bu iDfircft gctoorbcn 

cr tear gclDorbcn cr toiirc gctoorbcn 



toir toarcn gctoorben 
i\)X toar(e)t gctoorben 
fie toaren gctoorbcn 

/ shall be, etc. 
id) toerbc tocrbcn 
6u toirft tocrbcn 
cr toirb tocrbcn 



Future 



toir toftrcn gctoorbcn 
il^r tottrct gctoorben 
fie tottren gctoorben 

/ shall be, etc. 
id) toerbc tocrbcn 
bu tocrbcft tocrbcn 
cr toerbc tocrbcn 
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Indicative 

/ shaU be, ek. 
toir tocrbcn toerbcn 
il&r tocrbct mcrbcn 
fie iDcrbcn tocrbcn 



Ftaure 



Subjunctive 

/ shall be, etc. 
toir totvbtn tottbtn 
il&r totxbtt h)crbcn 
fie toerben toerben 



Future Perfect 

I shall have been, etc. I shall have been, etc. 

id) iDcrbe getoorben fein ic^ toerbe getoorben feln 

bu toirft getoorben fein bu tocrbeft ftetoorben fein 

er tt)irb gctoorben fein er merbe getoorben fein 



tt)ir toerben getoorben fein 
il^r toerbet getoorben fein 
fie h)erben getoorben fein 



tt)ir toerben gctoorben fein 
il^r toerbet getoorben fein 
fie toerben getoorben fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should become, etc. 
id) totlrbe toerben 
bu tDilrbeft toerben 
er totlrbe toerben 

tt)ir hjttrben toerben 
il^r tDilrbet totthm 
fie tolirben toerben 



Past Future Perfect 

I should have become, etc. 

id) totlrbe getoorben fein 

bu tDilrbeft getoorben fein 

er totlrbe getoorben fein 

tt)ir tDilrben gctoorben fein 
il^r tDilrbct getoorbcn fein 
fie tDilrben getoorben fein 



Imperative 

iDerbe become toerbet become 

toerben ©ie become 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

toerben to become gelDorben fein to have become 

Present Participle Past Participle 

toerbenb becoming getoorben become 
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I. ^erben is almost a normal strong verb. The second forms of the 
past indicative singular, toavh, toarbft, loarb, are due to a former dis- 
tinction between the vowels of the past singular and plural. See § 232. 
They are the older forms and are still frequently found in literature, 
though superseded by tourbe, tourbeft, tourbc in ordinary speech. The 
past participle is loorben with the passive and occasionally elsewhere. 
See § 238. 

Conjugations of Verbs 

208. There are in German two conjugations of verbs, 
the strong and the weak (also called the old and the new). 
The principal <lifference between the two is in the formation 
of the past tense and the past participle. In the strong con- 
jugation the past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of the root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
In the weak conjugation the past tense is formed by an 
addition to the root, without a change of the vowel; the 
past participle adds (c)t, also without changing the vowel. 
Minor differences between the two conjugations are men- 
tioned in connection with the paradigms below. The weak 
conjugation, being the simpler, will be taken up first. See 
§ 205 for the translations into English given in the paradigms 
below. 

Weak Conjugation 

209. The endings to be added to the stem are those 
given in § 196. The past tense, however, prefixes t to 
the personal endings, or ct if the stem of the verb ends in 
b or t, or in m or n preceded by a simple consonant ex- 
cept I or r. See § 213. It may also prefix ct to these 
endings after other stems in poetry and in elevated prose. 
The past indicative and subjunctive are alike. The usual 
auxiliary is f)abcn, but a number of verbs have fcin. An 
example of each of these ways of inflection is given 
below. 
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210. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with ffabta. 

Principal Parts: loben, lobtc, gclobt 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
I praise, etc, I may praise, etc. 

id) lobe ic^ lobe 

bu lobft bu lobeft 

er lobt er lobe 

tt)ir loben totr loben 

i^r lobt l^r lobet 

fie loben fie loben 

Past 

I praised, etc. I might praise, etc. 

i^ lobte i^ lobte 

bu lobteft bu lobteft 

er lobte er lobte 

loir lobten loir lobten 

itir lobtet il)r lobtet 

fie lobten fie lobten 

Present Perfect 
I have praised, etc. I may have praised, etc. 

id) t)abe gelobt id^ l^abe Qelobt 

bu l^aft gelobt bu l^abeft gelobt 

er l^at gelobt er t)abe gelobt 

tt)ir l^aben gelobt toir baben gelobt 

ibr bcibt Qelobt it)r babet gelobt 

fie l^aben gelobt fie b^ben gelobt 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Past Perfect 
I had praised, etc. I might have praised, etc, 

id) \)attt Qelobt ic^ l^dtte Qelobt 

bu tiattcft ficlobt bu l)ftttcft gclobt 

er ijattt gelobt er l^dtte gelobt 



toir tiattcn gclobt 
il^r tiattct ficlobt 
fie batten gelobt 

/ shall praise, etc. 
id) toerbe loben 
bu toirft loben 
er totrb loben 

iDir toerben loben 
ibr toerbet loben 
fie toerben loben 



Future 



toir l^dtten gelobt 
i^r ^ftttet gelobt 
fie l&atten gelobt 

/ shall praise, etc. 
id) totvbt loben 
bu tt)erbeft loben 
er toerbe loben 

toir toerben loben 
Ibr tt)erbet loben 
fie toerben loben 



Future Perfect 
I shall have praised, etc. I shall have praised, etc. 

id) toerbe gelobt baben id^ toerbe gelobt baben 

bu toirft flelobt baben bu toerbeft gelobt \)abtn 

er n)irb gelobt baben er toerbe gelobt baben 



toir toerben gelobt baben 
ibr merbet gelobt baben 
fie toerben gelobt baben 



toir toerben gelobt baben 
ibr toerbet gelobt baben 
fie toerben gelobt baben 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should praise, etc. 
id) toilrbe loben 
bu iDilrbeft loben 
er totlrbe loben 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have praised, etc. 
id) n)Urbe gelobt \)abm 
bu loilrbeft gelobt l)aben 
er tottrbe gelobt l)aben 
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Subjunctive 

Past Future Past Future Perjed 

I should praise, etc. I should have praised etc. 

tt)ir toilrbcn lobcn toir toilrben gclobt l&obcn 

ibr toilrbct lobcn ibr tolirbct gelobt babcn 

fie tDilrben loben fie Mrben gelobt baben 

Imperative 

lobe praise Iob(e)t praise 

loben ®ie praise 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

lobcn to praise gefobt bciben to have praised 
Present Participle Past Participle 

lobenb praising gelobt praised 

I. The e of the imperative plural is often dropped, lobet 
and lobt being both very common. The e of the imperative 
singular may be dropped in colloquial style, thus, lob' for 
lobe. For the rules for the omission or retention of e else- 
where see § 197. For the inflection with stems showing 
special peculiarities in the use of e see §§ 212-214. 

211. Conjugation of a Weak Verb with fein. 

Principal Paets : folgen, folgte, geforgt 



Indicative 


Present 


Subjunctive 


I foUaw, etc. 




/ may follow, etc, 


\^ folfic 




\d) folflc 


bu f Olfift 




bu folgeft 


er folfit 




er f olge 


h)ir f olgen 




toir f olgen 


ibr folfit 




ibr folflet 


fie folflen 




fie folfien 
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Indicative 


Past 


Subjunctive 


I followed J etc 




/ might follow, etc. 


i(^ folfitc 




id) folfite 


bu folfiteft 




bu folfiteft 


cr folgtc 




er folfite 


Xoxx folgtcit 




tt)ir f olfiten 


ilir f olgtct 




i^r folfitet 


fie folfiten 




fie folfiten ' 




Present Perfect 


/ have followed, 


etc. 


/ may have followed, etc. 


i^ bin ficfolgt 




id) fei fiefolflt 


bu bift ficfolflt 




bu fei(e)ft gefolfit 


cr ift flcfolflt 




er fei gefolgt 


iDir finb flcfolgt 




n)ir feien flefolgt 


itir fcib ficfolflt 




ilir feiet gefolgt 


fie finb gefolgt 




fie feien gefolgt 



Past Perfect 
I had followed, etc. I might have followed, etc. 

id) h)ar gefolflt id) Xo'6xt gefolflt 

bu iDarft gefolflt bu miireft flefolgt 

er h)ar flefotgt er h)ttre gefolgt 



toir iDaren gefolgt 
ilir h)ar(e)t gefolgt 
fie hjaren gefolgt 

/ shall follow, etc. 
id^ toerbe fotgen 
bu h)irft folgen 
er h)irb folgen 



Future 



toir iDttren gefolgt 
if)r iDiiret gefolgt 
fie iDttren gefolgt 

/ shall follow, etc. 
id) hjerbe folgen 
bu hjerbeft fotgen 
er toerbe fotgen 
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Indicative 

/ shall follow, etc, 
tt)ir iDcrben folgen 
if)r tocrbet folgcn 
ftc tDcrben f olgcn 



Future 



Subjunctive 

/ shall follow, etc. 
h)ir tocrben folgen 
il^r iDcrbct folgcn 
[tc tocrbcn folgen 



Future Perfect 
I shall have followed, etc. I shall have followed, etc. 

id) tDcrbc ficfolfit fcin id) tocrbc gcfolgt fcin 

bu toirft ficfolflt fcin bu tocrbeft gcfolgt fcin 

cr toirb flcfolgt fcin cr tocrbc gcfolgt fcin 



toir tt)crbcn gcf olgt fcin 
il^r mcrbct gcf olgt fcin 
fie toerbcn gcfolgt fcin 



n)ir tDcrben gcfolgt fcin 
il^r tocrbct gcfolgt fcin 
fie tDcrbcn gcfolgt fcin 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should follow, etc. 
id) tt)ilrbc folficn 
bu tt)tlrbcft folficn 
cr toilrbc folgen 

toir tt)tlrbcn folgcn 
il^r toilrbct fofgcn 
fie totlrbcn folgcn 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have followed, etc. 
id) toilrbc flefolgt fcin 
bu toilrbcft flefolflt fcin 
cr Mrbe gef olgt fcin 

toir iDilrbcn flcfolgt fcin 
i\)x totlrbct ficf olgt fcin 
fie toilrbcn gcfolgt fcin 

Imperative 

folge follow fol0(c)t follow 

folgcn ®ie follow 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

folgcn to follow gcfolgt fcin to have followed 
Present Participle Past Participle 

folgcnb following gcfolgt followed 
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I. For the retention or omission of e of endings see under 
lobcn above. The forms of the intransitive verbs with fein 
must not be confused with the passive. Thus, id^ bin ficfolgt 
means / have followed, not / am followed. This corresponds 
to the few verbs which still occasionally take be in English; 
as, / am come, they are arrived, etc. 

212. Stems ending in a Sibilant. These regularly retain the e of 
the ending eft. The present indicative runs thus: 

i4 tange I dancer etc. ic^ retfe / travel ^ etc, 

bu tangeft bu reifeft 

er tanjt er reift 

The rest of the verb has the regular conjugation. The contracted forms 
(bu) tanjt and reift are not infrequently used, especially in conversation, 
instead of (bu) tongcft and rcifcft. 

218. Stems ending in b, i, m, orn. Verbs with stems ending in b, t, 
or in m or n preceded by a single consonant except I or r, regularly 
have e before ft and t, as follows: 

Present Indicative 
i(( rebe / tdlky etc, id^ geid^ne / draw, etc. 



bu rebeft 
er rebet 


bu jeid^neft 
er geid^net 


toxx reben 
l&r rebet 
fie reben 


kDtr geid^nen 
il^r geid^net 
fie geid^nen 




Past Indicative 


i4 rebete 

bu rebetejt, etc. 


id^ getd^nete 

bu geid^neteft, etc. 



Past Participle 

gerebet gejetd^net 

The remaining forms can easily be supplied. Forms without the e 
sometimes occur with stems in b and t; thus, reb'ft or rebft, reb't or 
rebt, aufgerid^t' for aufgerid^tct, etc. After stems ending in n belonging 
here, the accepted spelling is that given in jcld^nen above, but Germans 
often say, and sometimes write, cr jeld^t, idj geidjente, fiejetdjent, etc. 
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214. Stems ending in el and et. Verbs with such stems occasion- 
ally keep the e of these syllables and also of the ending; as, (id^) koan* 
Me, iDonbere, etc. Their ordinary inflection is, however, the following: 

Present Indicative 
t4 f^cmhU I actj etc, t^ koanbre / wander, etc. 



btt l^anbelft 
er l^anbelt 

toir l^anbeln 
il^r l^anbelt 
fte Ijfanbeln 



bu koanberft 
er toanbcrt 



toir toanbem 
il^r koanbert 
fie manbem 

Past Indicative 

i4 l^anbelte 1$ toanberte 

^ l^onbelteft, etc. bu toonberteft, etc. 

Imperative 
l^anb(e)Ie, n)anb(e)te l^anbelt, ixKinbert 

Ijfanbeln @te, manbem <Bie 



Participles 



l^anbelnb, gel^anbelt 



koanbemb, geloanbert 



The infinitives are l^anbeln and tDanbem. The present subjunctive com- 
monly keeps the e of the ending throughout, while the e of the final 
syllable of the stem may or may not be dropped; as, td^ l^anb(e)Ie, bu 
IJanb(e)Ieft, etc. The past subjunctive is like the past indicative. The 
rest of the conjugation can be readily supplied. 

Irregular Weak Verbs 

216. The irregular weak verbs in addition to l^aben are: 
I. The following, which have e in the present stem and a in the 
past indicative (but not in the past subjunctive) and past participle: 



Infinitive 


Past 




Past Participle 




Indicative 


Subjunctive 




brennen hum 


brannte 


brcnntc 


gebrannt 


fenncn know 


(onnte 


fennte 


gefannt 


nennen name 


nannte 


nennte 


genannt 


rennen run 


ronnte 


renntc 


geronnt 


fenben send 


fanbtc 


fenbete 


fiefanbt 


loenben turn 


loanbte 


koenbete 


dekoanbt 



Both fenben and toenben are often entirely regular. 
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2. The two following, which show greater irregularities in their 
principal parts: 

Infinitive Fast Past Participle 

Indicative Subjunctive 

bringcn bring brad^tc brttd^te gebrad^t 

benfen think bad^te bttd^te gcbad^t 

3. !DUnfen seem, which has the past indicative and subjunctive beuc^te 
and the past participle gebeud^t. It may also be regular. From the past 
beud^te has been developed an infinitive beuc^ten and a corresponding 
present. Other vagaries of the word must be left to the dictionary. 

The Modal Auxiliaries and mijfen 

216. !Dilrfcn, fonncn, tn5gcit, tnilffcn, foUcn, and toiffcn are 
known as past-present verbs. Their present has the form 
of a strong past, while their past, infinitive, and participle 
are weak and were developed later. SBoHcn is of different 
origin but now exhibits the same general peculiarities. They 
may be all classed as irregular weak verbs. Their principal 
parts are: 

Infinitive Past Past Participle 
Indicative Subjunctive 

bilrfcn be allowed burftc bilrftc gcburft 

f5nncn can fonntc fonntc gcfonnt 

tndflcn may mod^tc m'6d)tt gcmod&t 

milffen must mufetc milfetc ficmufet 

fottcn shall fotttc fotttc gcfoHt 

toollcn will tooHtc tooHtc gctooHt 

iDtffcn know iDufetc iDilfetc getoufet 

217. Conjugation. The present singular presents special 
peculiarities, but the rest of the conjugation of these verbs 
is entirely regular according to the principal parts just given. 
As shown above, all except foHen and iDoHcn have the modi- 
fied vowel in the past subjunctive. Only iDoHcn and tt)i[fcn 
form an imperative. The present participle, though little 
used (with the exception of h)iffenb), is entirely regular. 
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Present Indicative 

id) barf lann mag mug foU 

bu barfft fannft magft tnufet foUft 

cr barf lann mag mufe foil 

tt)tr bilrfen f 5nncn inSgcn milffen foUcn 

l^rbiirft fiJunt mdgt tnilfet follt 

ftc bttrfcn fdnnen mdgcn mliffcn foUcn 

Present Subjunctive 

ici) biirfe f otitic tn5gc mttffc folic 



id^ burftc fontitc 



id) bilrftc f 5nntc 



Past Indicative 
tnod&tc tnufetc folltc 

Past Subjunctive 
m'6d)tt tnilfetc foIItc 



toill tocife 

toiHft tocifet 

toiH tocife 

ioollen toiffen 

toollt toifet 

looHen toiffcn 

tooHc toiffc 

toolltc tougtc 

tooHte Mfete 



Imperative 

tooUt h)oII(e)t toiffc toiffet or toifet 

tooHen ©ie njiffcn ®ic 

Present Participle 
bilrfcnb f5nncnb m5gcnb milffcnb follcnb tooHctib toiffcnb 

The other tenses are: Pres. Perf. Ind. id^ l^abc ficburft, 
gcfonnt, etc., bu Iiaft geburft, gcfonnt, etc.; Pres. Perf. Subj. 
id) f)ait gcburft, gcfonnt, etc., bu l^abcft gcburft, gcfonnt, etc.; 
Past Perf. Ind. id) Iiatte gcburft, gcfonut, etc.; Past Perf. 
Subj. id) l^ttttc gcburft, gcfonnt, etc. ; Fut. Ind. id) tocrbe bilrfen, 
fSnticn, etc., bu toirft biirfcn, f5nncn, etc.; Fut. Subj. id) tocrbc 
bilrfen, f5nnen, etc., buWrbeft bilrfen, fonnen, etc.; Fut. Perf. 
Ind. id) toerbc geburft i)abtn, etc., bu mirft geburft Iiaben, etc.; 
Fut. Perf. Subj. id) toerbe geburft Iiaben, etc., bu hjerbeft geburft 
l^abcn, etc.; Past Fut. id) toilrbe bilrfen, fdnnen, etc.; Past 
Fut. Perf. id) toilrbe geburft f)aben, etc. For the use of the past 
participle in compound tenses see §§ 482, 2 a and 483. 
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218. With Dependent Infinitive. If the modal auxiliaries 
(but not toiffcn) occur with a dependent infinitive, they sub- 
stitute their infinitive for their past participle in compound 
tenses. The tenses primarily concerned are the present 
perfect and past perfect, both indicative and subjunctive. 
As the construction with a dependent infinitive occurs so 
often that it may be called the normal one, this change of 
inflection needs careful attention. In the following synopsis, 
in which, for the sake of convenient reference, all the com- 
pound tenses of bilrfcn are given, the sign indicates the 

usual position of the dependent infinitive. 

Indicative Subjunctive 
Present Perfect 
id^ tiabc bilrfcn x^ \)abt bilrfcn 

Past Perfect 
i^ ^ottc bilrfcn i^ ^ttttc bilrfcn 

Future 
x6^ tDcrbc bilrfcn x^ hjcrbc bilrfcn 

Future Perfect 

i^ tocrbc Iiabcn bilrfcn id) tocrbc f)abcn bilrfcn 

Past Future 
id) toilrbc bilrfcn 

Past Future Perfect 
id) toilrbc f)abcn bilrfcn 

I. The future perfect and the past future perfect are 
included here, as is customary, but their actual existence 
in ordinary speech is questionable. Other verbs, notably 
laffcn, may also substitute the infinitive for the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries. See §§ 562, 563. 
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The origin of this construction is in dispute, but whatever 
it may be, the substituted form is now clearly felt as an 
infinitive. 

Strong Conjugation 

219. The past tense is formed by a change in the vowel 
of the root; the past participle adds en, sometimes with 
and sometimes without change of the vowel of the root. 
For details see § 234. A list of the strong verbs is given 
in § 236. The usual auxiliary is f)oben, but a number of 
verbs have fcin. An example of each of these ways of inflec- 
tion is given below. 

220. Present Tense. Most strong verbs are conjugated 
in the present indicative and subjunctive exactly like weak 
verbs. About one third of them, however, change the vowel 
of the second and third person singular of the present indica- 
tive, as follows: 

1. Those having a as the vowel of the present stem modify the a 
m the two forms mentioned. The only exceptions are fd^aCen, Maffcn, 
and a few other verbs which take weak forms in part. See the list in 
§236 for the meanings and for further details about the inflection of 
these verbs and of others mentioned below. For the cause of this change 
see § 196. 

2. ?aufcn, faufen, and ftoftcn also modify the vowel in the same way. 
In older literature Ifimmft and Ifiinmt occur not infrequently, though 
they are now rare. 

3. Verbs with short e in the present stem take i in the second and 
third person of the present indicative. Those with long e in the present 
stem are variously treated: (a) &thtn, nc^men, and tretcn change the c 
to i. {b) ©efel^Icn, empfcl^Icn, gcfd^e^en, Icfcn, fd^ercn, fe!)cn, and ftcl^Ien 
change the e to ie (that is, to long I), {c) ©ctoegcn, fic!)CTi, gcncfcn, f)thtn, 
pflt^tn, and me ben keep the e unchanged. Sdfd^en and gebiiren, formerly 
spelled with e in the present stem, change to i and ie respectively in 
the two forms. For the cause of these changes see § 196. 

4. gUegen, frledfeen, and a few similar verbs have, in addition to the 
usual regular forms for these two persons (as, bu fltegft, er fitegt), older 
and rare forms in eu (as, bu fleugft, er fleugt). 

5. The verbs making these vowel changes also commonly drop the 
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e of the endings in these two persons, often quite contrary to the usage 
with weak verbs. For details see §§ 226, 226. Notice the doubling 
of the consonant in nimmft, ntnttnt, trittft, tritt to show that the i is 
short. 

221. Past Tense. The first and third person singular 
of the indicative add no endings. The subjunctive adds c 
in these persons and modifies the stem vowel throughout, 
if possible. For the cause of this modification see § 196. 

1. The consonant of the stem is sometimes doubled or made single 
to show the quantity of the stem vowel. ?eiben, fd^neiben, and fiebcn 
change b to it in the past tense and past participle; as, Utt, gelitten, 
from leiben. Other consonant changes in the past tense or past participle 
(such as occur in gteljien, jog, gejogen) are confined to individual verbs. 
The past indicative occasionally added the ending e for the first and 
third person singular in older literature; as, td^ fal^. 

2. In older German many verbs had two vowels in the stem of the 
past indicative, one for the first and third person singular, the other 
for the second person singular and the whole plural. The subjunctive 
had the vowel of the plural. In modern German one of these two vowels 
has, as a rule, prevailed for the whole of the indicative and subjunctive. 
In a few cases, however, the vowel of the past participle has crowded 
into the past tense; in a few others the verb has changed its principal 
parts to agree with another verb. Survivals of older usage still occur 
in double forms for a few verbs, such as ^ob, f)Vih, fc^tt)or> f detour, ftanb, 
ftunb, but even then the same vowel runs through both the singular 
and the plural. See the verb list in § 236. The subjunctive, especially 
in poetry, is more disposed to have double forms than the indicative. 
Notice also the past of toerben, § 207. 

222. Imperative. Strong verbs originally had no ending 
for the singular of the imperative, but the practice of adding 
t, after the manner of weak verbs, is on the increase, and 
both forms are now common with most strong verbs. The 
e is therefore added in parenthesis in the paradigms below. 
Verbs that make the change from c to i or tc in the present 
indicative (§ 220, 3) carry this change over to the singular 
of the imperative and do not add c ; as, gib, Itc^. Those that 
have a second form in cu in the indicative (§ 220, 4) also 
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have double forms in the imperative singular; as, fHc9(e) 
and fleug. Strong verbs seem to drop the c of the impera- 
tive plural less frequently than weak ones. 

I. ^Ijien has the double imperative singular fie^ or fte^. Other 
verbs of the same type very rarely add the e. Sometimes the change 
from e to i or te is not carried over to the imperative singular; as, 
l^lfe, fel^, etc., for the far more usual l^tlf, fiel^, etc. 

223. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with l^abetl. 

Principal Paets: fiuficn, fong, gcfungen 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 

I sing, etc. I may sing, etc, 

id) ftngc id) ftngc 

bu [tngft bu finficft 

cr ftngt cr fingc 

tt)ir [ingen toir fingcn 

i^r [tttfit il^r [ingct 

fie ftngcn fie ftngen 

Past 
I sang, etc, I might sing, etc, 

id) fang id) fftnge 

bu fangft bu fttngeft 

er fang er fftnge 

tt)ir fangcn Xoix f ftngen 

i^r fangt il^r fiinget 

fie fangen fie fttngen 

Present Perfect 
I have sung, etc, I may have sung, etc, 

x^ l^obe gefungen id) Iiabe gcfungcn 

bu l)oft gefungen bu f)abeft gcfungcn 

er \)(ii gefungen er l^obe gefungen 
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Indicative 

/ have sung, etc. 
tDtr J^aben Qefungen 
ll^r f)abt gefungen 
fie J^aben gefungen 

/ had sung, etc. 
td^ f)attt gcfungcn 
bu l^attcft gcfungcn 
cr i)atit gcfungcn 

tt)tr l^attcn gcfungcn 
il^r f)atttt gcfungcn 
fie f)aittn gcfungcn 

/ shall sing, etc. 
i^ tt)erbc fingcn 
bu tt)trft fingcn 
cr mirb fingcn 

tt)ir merben fingcn 
il^r iDcrbct fingcn 
fie mcrbcn fingcn 



Subjunctive 
Present Perfect 

I may have sung, etc. 
tt)ir l&abcn gcfungcn 
\\)x l^abct gcfungcn 
fie l^aben gcfungcn 

Past Perfect 

I might have sung, etc. 
\ij l^ttttc gcfungcn 
bu l^dttcft gcfungcn 
cr Indite gcfungcn 

tt)ir l^ftttcn gcfungcn 
il^r l^ftttct gcfungcn 
fie l^fttten gcfungcn 



Future 



I shall sing, etc. 
\6) tDcrbe fingcn 
bu iDcrbcft fingcn 
cr tt)crbc fingcn 

tt)ir tocrbcn fingcn 
it)r iDcrbct fingcn 
fie mcrbcn fingcn 



Future Perfect 
I shall have sung, etc. I shall have sung, etc. 

\6) mcrbc gcfungcn l^abcn id^ mcrbe gcfungcn l^aben 

bu mirft gcfungcn t)abcn bu toerbcft gcfungcn ^aben 

cr mirb gcfungcn l^abcn cr merbc gcfungcn l^aben 



mir merben gcfungcn l)aben 
il^r tocrbet gcfungcn l)abcn 
fie merben gcfungcn l^abcn 



tt)ir iDcrben gcfungcn l^abcn 
il^r iDcrbet gcfungcn l^abcn 
fie merben gcfungcn t)aben 
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Past Future (Subjunctive) Past Future Perfect 



lOI 



/ should singf etc, 

i^ iDilrbc ftngcn 
bu iDtlrbeft fingcn 
ct IDilrbc fingcn 

ton tt)ilrbcn fingcn 
i^r tt)ilrbct fingcn 
fie toilrbcn fingcn 



/ should have sung, etc. 
id^ milrbc gcfungcn {)aben 
bu tDilrbeft gcfungcn l^abcn 
cr milrbc gcfungcn l^abcn 

tt)ir toilrbcn gcfungcn l^abcn 
il^t toilrbct gcfungcn l^abcn 
fie tt)ilrben gcfungcn l^aben 



Imperative 

fing(c) sing fingct sing 

fingcn ®ic sing 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

fingcn to sing gcfungcn t)abcn to have sung 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fingenb singing gcfungcn sung 

I. The usual dropping of c of the indicative endings is 
shown here. For the general rules for the omission or 
retention of c see § 197. Strong verbs showing special 
peculiarities of inflection in stem or ending are discussed in 
§§ 226-228. For the (c) of the imperative singular see 
§ 222. Instead of the full form of the imperative plural, 
forms without e in the ending, as fingt, are not uncommon. 

224. Conjugation of a Strong Verb with fein. 

Principal Parts: fommcn, fam, gefommcn 



Indicative 


Subjunctive 




Present 


/ comef etc. 


I may come, etc. 


id) f ommc 


\6) fomme 


bu fommft 


bu f ommeft 


cr f ommt 


cr f ommc 
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Indicative 


Subjunctive 






Present 


/ come, 


ek. 


I may come, etc. 


iDtr fontmcn 




tt)tr fommen 


tl^r fomntt 




il^r f ommet 


fie fommcn 




fie fommen 
Past 


/ came. 


etc. 


I might come, etc. 


id) f am 




M) fftme 


bu f amft 




bu f (imeft 


cr fam 




er f (ime 


tt)tr f amen 




tt)ir f iimen 


il^r f amt 




it)r f ttmet 


fie famen 




fie famen 



Present Perfect 
I have come, etc, I may have come, etc. 

xi) bin gefommen id^ fei gefommen 

bu bift gefommen bu fei(e)ft gefommen 

er ift gefommen er fei gefommen 



mir finb gefommen 
il^r feib gefommen 
fie finb gefommen 



/ had come, etc. 
id^ tt)ar gefommen 
bu tDarft gefommen 
er toar gefommen 

toir toaren gefommen 
il^r tt)ar(e)t gefommen 
fie toaren gefommen 



tt)ir feien gefommen 
i^r feiet gefommen 
fie feien gefommen 

Past Perfect 

I might have come, etc. 
\i) tottre gefommen 
bu miireft gefommen 
er toiire gefommen 

tt)ir miiren gefommen 
il^r tottret gefommen 
fie toiiren gefommen 
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Indicative 

/ shall comcy etc, 
x^ tt)crbc fommcn 
bu tt)irft fommcn 
cr tt)irb fommcn 

mir tDcrbcn fommcn 
if)r tocrbct fommcn 
fie tocrbcn fommcn 



Subjunctive 



FtUure 



I shall comCy etc. 
id) toerbe fommcn 
bu toerbcft fommcn 
cr tocrbc fommcn 

tt)tr tocrbcn fommcn 
it)r tottbtt fommcn 
fie tt)crbcn fommcn 



Future Perfect 
I shall have come, etc. I shall have come, etc. 

id& toerbe gefommen fetn td^ toerbe gefommen fein 

bu toirft ficfommen fein bu toerbcft gefommen fein 

cr toirb gcfommen fein cr toerbe gefommen fein 



toir toerben gef ommcn fein 
ilir tocrbet gefommen fein 
fie toerben gcfommcn fein 



toir tocrbcn gcfommcn fein 
ilir tocrbet gcfommcn fein 
fie tocrbcn gcfommcn fein 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should come, etc. 
\i) toilrbe fommcn 
bu totlrbeft fommcn 
cr toilrbe fommcn 

toir toilrben fommcn 
i^r toilrbet fommcn 
fie toilrben fommcn 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have come, etc. 
xij toilrbe gcfommcn fein 
bu toilrbeft gcfommcn fein 
cr toilrbe gcfommcn fein 

toir toilrben gcfommcn fein 
it)r toilrbet gcfommcn fein 
fie toilrben gcfommcn fein 



Imperative 

fomm(e) come fommet come 

fommcn ©ie come 
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Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

lommcn to come ficfomtncn fcin to have come 

Present Participle Past Participle 

fommcnb coming gcfommcn come 

I. For the omission of t, etc. see comments under the 
paradigm of fingcn. 

226. Verbs with Modified Vowel in the Present Indicatiye. The 

present indicative of such verbs (§220, i, 2) runs: 

id^ f)altt I hold, etc. x^ laufe / run, etc. 

bu gttltft bu Ittufft 

cr l^ttlt cr Ittuft 

totr ](ialten loir laufen 

t^r {)altet \\fc lauft 

fte l^alten fie laufen 

The remainder of the verb shows no special peculiarities. Notice that 
verbs thus modifying the vowel do not addt in the third person singular 
if the stem ends in t. 

226. Verbs that change e to i or ie. The present indicative and the 
imperative of such verbs (§220, 3) run: 

Present Indicative 
idj effe / eat^ etc. idj fel^e / see, etc. 

bu igt or iffeft bu ficMt 

er igt er fiel^t 

toir cffen xoix feljien 

i6r e6t i^r fe^t 

fie effen fte fel^n 

Imperative 
ig effet fiel^ fe^et 

cffen @te fel^en ®tc 

The rest of the conjugation of such verbs shows no special peculiarities. 
Both forms of the second person singular, igt and iffeft, are common. 
If the stem ends in t, another t is not added in the third person 
singular (§228). For variant imperatives, such as effe, fiel^, fcl^e, etc., 
see § 222, i. 
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227. Stems ending in a Sibilant. Strong verbs that do not change 
their vowel in the present indicative regularly follow the model of weak 
verbs and retain the c of the ending eft in the present indicative and 
elsewhere. Thus, from bcifeen bite, and giegeti pour, come: Pres. Ind. 
and Subj. bu bcifecft, gicgcft; Past Ind. bu biffcft, goffeft; Past Subj. bu 
^iffcft/ gfiffeft. Contracted forms, such as bu bcigt, may also occur in 
the present indicative but very rarely elsewhere. If the vowel of the 
present indicative is modified or undergoes the change from e to i or 
ie, contraction in this form is very common, as illustrated by bu ifet 
above, but is unusual elsewhere. 

228. Stems ending in b or t. The few stems ending in t with modified 
a in the present indicative follow the model of l^alten (§226). Stems 
ending in t preceded by c have regularly only one t in the third person 
singular if they also change the e to i ; as, cr fid^t, birft, from fed^ten fight, 
berften burst, IBaben load has bu Ittbft and er Ittbt. Other stems ending 
in b or t commonly run as follows in the present and past indicative. 

Present Indicative 
idj finbe / find, etc, idj gleite / glide, etc. 

bu ftnbeft bu gleiteft 

er finbet er gleitet 

toir ftnben toir gletten 

i^r finbet il^r gleitet 

fie finben fie gleiten 

Past Indicative 
id^ fanb td^ gtitt 

bu fQnb(e)ft bu gUtt(e)ft 

er fQiib er glitt 

toir fanben tolr gllttcn 

if)v fanbet iljir glittet 

fie fanben fie gittten 

The rest of the inflection of such verbs offers no special difficulties. 
The e of eft is very often dropped in the past indicative and rarely 
in the present. The e of et is occasionally dropped, especially in older 
literature, as finb't or finbt for finbet. 

Irregular Strong Verbs 

229. For feln see § 206, and for toerben § 207. The irregularities of 
other strong verbs, with the exception of tun, are indicated in the list 
in §236. 
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280. Conjugation of tutt do. This verb, which is often used col- 
loquially as an auxiliary (§ 614, i) in parts of Germany and occasionally 
in literature also, drops, the c of the infinitive. Its present indicative 
runs: td^ tu(c), bu tuft, tx tut, tDir tun, il^r tut, fie tun, and the imperative: 
tu(c), tut, tun ©ie. The present subjunctive inserts the e, as, idj tuc, bu 
tucft, tDir tucn, etc. The past indicative has the vowel of the old past 
plural. It runs: i4 tat, bu tatft, etc., the subjunctive being td^ tftte, bu 
ttttcft, etc. 

I. There is also another past indicative with the vowel of the old 
past singular. Thus, id^ tttt, bu ttttft, cr tttt, etc. This looks like a sub- 
junctive but is actually based on the Middle High German form tctc 
with modern spelling. It is the usual form for the past when used as 
an auxiliary. 

Verbs Partly Strong and Partly Weak 

281. A number of verbs formerly strong are wholly weak in modern 
German. Others are in a transition state. The latter may be roughly 
classified as: i. Strong when intransitive, weak when transitive. 2. 
Both inflections existing side by side, but the one less common than the 
other or restricted to special meanings. 3. With only part of the strong 
forms in use now. The verb list in § 236 will give illustrations. A few 
formerly weak verbs have become completely strong and are included 
in the verb list without comment. A very few others (fragen, for ex- 
ample) have some strong forms in use by the side of the more frequent 
weak ones. 

Classification of Strong Verbs 

282. In Old High German the strong verb might present four varia- 
tions of the vowel of the root. That is, the present, the past singular 
(§ 221, 2), the past plural, and the past participle might have different 
stem vowels, though only part of the verbs actually had all these pos- 
sible variations. The changes in the vowel of the root were due to 
vowel gradation, or ablaut, which has already been discussed briefly 
in § 86. By grouping them according to the vowels presented in the 
four stems mentioned, the old strong verbs fall into six classes or grada- 
tion series. To these is added a seventh class, consisting of verbs which 
once formed their past by reduplication, but which assumed the 
appearance of other strong verbs as early as the Old High German 
period. 

233. Classes in Old High German. By dropping all minor details 
these seven classes may be represented in their Old High German 
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form as follows, the infinitive being given as representing the present 
for convenience in comparison with the modern verb: 



Infinitive Past Sing. 

I ei 9) 

io ou (5) 

i(e) 

e a 

e a 



St PL 


Past Participle 


i 


i 


u 





u 


u(o) 


S 





S 


c 


uo 


a 



a uo 

Two subdivisions, according as the past had ia or to. 

The vowels in parenthesis were found in some of the verbs of the 
series indicated. These represent differences due to the operation of 
other laws of sound. Thus, to illustrate, verbs of the third class had i 
in their infinitive and in the whole of the present and u in their past 
participle if their stem ended in a nasal + ^ consonant. Otherwise 
they had t in the present singular, e in the infinitive and present plural, 
and in the past participle. Examples are btntan (now binbtn) and 
IJcIfQn (now l^lfcn). 

234. Classes in Modem German. These classes have assumed the 
following form in modern German, the distinction between the past 
singular and plural having been obliterated (except as explained in 

§221, 2): 

Infinitive Past Past Participle 

1. ei ic(i) ie(t) 
Thus, trelben, trieb, getriebcn ; glcltcn, glitt, gcglittcn. 

2. ic 

Thus, biegcn, bog, gebogcn. 2ttgcn and (be)trttgen have 11, and a few others 
have au in the infinitive. 

3- t (e) a u (0) 

Thus, binbcn, bonb, gcbunben; b^fctt, boff, gebolfcn. See the comment 
about the third class in the paragraph above. A few of the verbs be- 
longing here now have the vowel of the past participle in the past tense. 
Thus, queKcn, quoK, gcquollcn. 

4. e a 

Thus, treffen, trof, gctroffcn. ?8f(ben now has 8 and a few others have S 
in the infinitive, ^ommcn is the result of several changes. The a of 
the past tense is usually long. In a few cases the past tense has the 
same vowel as the past participle; as, fci^eren, fd^or, gcfd^oren. 
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5. e a e 

Thus, geben, ^ah, fieneben. The a of the past tense is long, bitten, 
Itefien, and fi^n also belong here now. 

6. a tt a 

Thus, faftrcn, fulftr, fiefal^ren. The vowel of the past tense is long except 
in toa^fen and loafd^. 

7. In this class the past tense has ie (that is, long i) except in 
fQtigcn, ftaitflen, and gel^, which have i (§8, 3). The past participle 
has the same vowel as the infinitive except with fiel^n. Thus, fallen, ftel, 
fief alien; fangen, ftnfi, fiefangen; gel^n, fiing, gegangen. 

236. These classes are of historic interest but are of questionable 
practical value in grouping the modern strong verb, as not a few verbs 
have shifted their class, to say nothing of those which have become 
wholly weak. There are also more anomalies than those commented 
on above. 

List of Strong Verbs 

236. This list is intended to contain the verbs with strong 
forms in the German of to-day. It could not be made abso- 
lutely complete without becoming too complicated fqr ready 
use. Very rare forms are therefore left to the dictionary, 
where, in fact, the whole list belongs, rather than to the 
grammar. 

The present infinitive, the past indicative and past subjunctive, 
and the past participle of every verb are given. The second and third 
person singular of the present indicative and the second person singular 
of the imperative are also given when they show peculiarities. A dash 

indicates that the forms so marked are regular ( that is, like those 

of the weak conjugation) . Forms in parenthesis are unusual. 



Infinitive ^^ imdU?Sin« ^*^' ^^* ^**' ^^^^' ^"P^- ^^^ P^^. 

hadtnbake bddCft, bd(ft hut bilfe gebacfen 

also weak except in past participle 
^bftrett only in geb&rett, which see 

htftfiUncom- befte^Ift, (efa^I befttble befiebl (efo^Ien 

mand befieblt befdble 
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Infinitive 



Present 
ad and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Impor. 



befleigeii see jleiften 
htqbintn begin — 



bet^en bite 
bergeii conceal 

berften burst 

ffttot^tn induce 

in other senses weak 
(iegen bend 
hxtitn offer 
binben bind 
bitten beg 
blafen blow 
bleiben remain 
blei^en bleach 



birgft, birgt 

blrft, Mrft 
berfteft, bcrftet 



(beutft, beut) 



blttf(ent,bltt{t 



begann 

m 

barg 

barft 
borft 
betoiig 

bog 

Ui 

basb 

bat 

%l\t» 

bfteb 

bH4 



begftnne 

begdnne 

biffe 

bttrge 

bflrge 

b&rfte 

bdrfte 

beioflge 

bage 

bdte 

bttnbe 

bste 

bliefe 

bltebe 

bltd^ 



birg 
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Past Part. 

begntms 

gebiffeii 
geburgen 



birft gebmrften 



(beut) 



intransitive often, transitive always, weak 
^taivx roast brtttft, brttt btiet briete 

brei^ett break bricbft, brtd^t bra4 brttd^ 

^beiben only in gebeiben, which see 
^berben only in tierberben, which see 
bingen engage bang bttnge 

also weak, commonly so in past subjunctive 



bref4en thresh brifdJic) ft, brifd^t braf* 


(braf««) 




(brofdj) 


brSf^t 


^briegen only i 


in kverbriegen, which see 




brtttgen press 


Wawa 


britnet 




e»M>febIen rec- 


mpfiew, *m\m 


m^mt 


ommend 


ein))fiel^It 


m^m 


effen eat 


iff(ef)t, i6t «6 


a6e 


fabfen drive 


f tt^ft, f tt^t ftt^r 


Wk 


fatten /o/Z 


fitllft, faUt flel 


PeJt 


fangen catch 


fttnaft, fltiujt fing 


ftngt 


\tmt^ fight 


Pdjtii, mt f«»t 


f8*te 



bri4 



brif4 



i6 



fl4t 



«feb(en only in befeblen and empfeblen, which see 

fittben^fkf fanb fttnbe — 

fTe^ten /v'ine fltd^tft, flid^t flo^t fldd^te flt^t 

fleijen a/»^/y flUi fliffe — 



betoogen 

gebogen 

gebnten 

gebunben 

gebeten 

geblafen 

geblieben 

gebli^en 

gebraten 
gebriNten 



gebmigen 
gebrofdKn 



gebntngen 
em|ifob(en 

gegeffen 

gefabten 

gefatten 

gefangen 

gefiN^ten 

gefunben 
geflocbten 
gefliffen 



no 
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Infinitive 



Present 
2d and 3d Sing. 



Past lad. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



jllegeii fly 
jlie^en flee 
ftiegen flow 
fragen ask 



(flcugft,fleufit) iliig 
(fleud^ft,fleu4t) jlot 
(fIcu6eft,fIeu6t)flo6 
(frttfift, fragt) (fnig) 



generally weak throughout 
frcffcnefl^ frtff(cf)t, frifet 

frieren freeze 

gat en ferment 
gebftrett hear 
geien give 
gebei^en thrive 
geften go 
gelingen succeed 



gebterft, gebiert 
gibft, gibt 



only in third person 
geltett he worth gtltft, gilt 



genefen recover 
geniegen enjoy 
gefcftcften 

happen 



gefd^tcbt 



fr«6 

frot 

gov 

gebar 

gab 

gebiet 

gelang 

gait 

geitai9 
genoft 
gef*aft 



only in third person 
^^geffen only in ^ergeffett, which see 
gemitinen win getoatin 

gicffcti pour (flcuficft, gcugt) gog 
^gitineti only in beginnen, which see 

gleic^en gli4 

resemble 
transitive usually weak 
gleiten glide 
glimmett gleam 
graben dig 



greifen seize 
balten hold 
bangett hang 
bauett hew 
bcben raise 

beilfen hid, call 



grabft, grttbt 

baitft, bait 
^angft, bttngt 



fliJge 
^^ 

(frttgc) 

frttfee 

frfirc 

gfirc 

gebttre 

gabc 

gebiel^ 

ginge 

gclttnge 

gaite 

gaite 

gcnflfc 

genaffe 

gcfcba^e 



glitt 


filittc 


glomm 


glammc 


grub 


grUbe 


fltiff 


firiffc 


bielt 


biclte 


bins 


binge 


bieb 


btcbe 


bob 


bobe 


bub 


btlbc 


blefi 


bie6c 



(fleug) geflogen 

(ficucb) gefloben 

(fleu6) geftoffen 

gefragt 

frife gefreffen 
gcftottn 

gegoren 

gebier geboren 

gib gegeben 

ge^b^n 

gegattgen 

gebtngen 



gUt 



gegolten 



genefen 

genoffen 

wanting gef^eben 



getDanne 

gctDfinnc 

gfiffc (gcu6) 

filicbe 



getoonnen 

gegoffen 

gegUd^en 



gegUtten 

geglommen 

gegraben 

fiegtiffen 

gebalten 

gebangen 

gebauen 

geboben 

gebeifien 
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Infinitive 



Present 
2d and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. 



(elfen help • (ilf [t, ^ilft 4a(f 



leifen chide 
fiefen choose 



ftff 



Wife 

Kffe 

fdfe 



same word as furen^ but less common 



tltmmtn press 



flomm namtne 



usually weak except in MUmmtn 

nteben cleave tlob 

generally weak 



Kimmeit climb 
lUttgen sound 

fneifeit pinch 
fneiimi pinch 
often weak 
f ommen come 
(riedten creep 
tmtn choose 
(aben load 
laffen lei 
(aitf en run 
(eiben sufer 
(eiJ^en /efMf 
(efen read 
(iegen /ie 



Homm 
Hang 

htlff 
ftt\pp 



(fdmrnft^fdmint) lam 
(freu4ft,freu4t) Irodp 



Ittbft, Ittbt 
lafHeOt, Ittfet 
Ittufft, Ittuf t 



lief(ef)t, Heft 



lub 
ttef 

ntt 

lag 



nabe 

fldntme 

ridnQe 

nunQe 

hiiffe 

fntppe 

fttme 

rare 

Ittbe 

liege 

lUfc 

litte 

lie^ 

iSfe 

ISfie 



(freud^) 



^lieren only in nerUcrcn, which see 

«(ingen only in geftngen and miffUngen, which see 



Ufdi(e)ft,Uf*t Iof4 



Idfd^e 



(df4en extin- 
guish 

transitive weak 
(iigen He (leugft, leugt) (og I0ge 

nta^Ien grind (inttf)Ijt, mtt^It) (mufti) (mll^Ic) 

very seldom strong except in past participle 

meiben avoid mieb micbc 

meKen milk (mtlfft, milft) moll mdlfe 

also weak 
mtfftn measure mx\\{t\)t,miii mafi mttgc 

mifilinqtn fail miglang mifelttnge 

only in third person 



Iie« 

m 

(leufi) 

(milf) 
mi6 



Past Part. 

geftnlfen 

geftffen 
gdnfen 

geHommen 

gefliiben 

geirommen 
gdlnngen 

gehiiffen 
^tfuipptn 

gelommen 

gefriNten 

geforen 

gelaben 

gelaffen 

gelaufen 

geatten 

gelieften 

gelefcn 

gelegen 



gelofdten 



gelogen 
gemaftlen 

gemieben 
gemolfen 

gcmcffcn 
miglungen 
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Infinitive 



Present 
ad and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



ne^men take nimmft, nimmt naiftm 
*iicfcii only in genefen, which see 
«itie(eit only in getiie^en, which see 

Weifen whisUe pfiff 

Pfimn foster pjlug 

usually weak (l>fia0) 

preifen praise pt\t9 

quetten gush quiKft, quiUt <^oU 

transitive weak 
rftd^ett avenge (vinO 

rarely strong except in past participle 



nttdme nimm genoiitmen 



taitn advise 
reiben rub 
reigen tear 
f elten ride 
riedten smeU 
ringen vfring 

rinnen run 

ntfen call 
faufen drink 
faugett suck 
fc^afFtti create 



rtttft, rttt 



(reud^ft, reud^t) 



fttufft, fttuft 



rtct 
tith 

m 

nit 
roct 

rung 
rattti 

flcf 
folf 
fog 
Wttf 



• with other meanings usually weak 

flatten sound fd^oH 

^f^e^ett only in geff^e^eit, which see 



fc^eiben part 
ff^einett shine 
f4e(teit scold 

i^tttn shear 
fc^iebeit shove 
f4ie(eii shoot 

f 4iiibeii flay 
ff^Iafen sleep 
f4(ageit strike 
f 4(e{4eit sneak 



fdjicrft, fd^iert 

(Wcufecft, 

f*eu6t) 



mmt,mm 



f4ieb 
ff^ien 
f4aU 

Mut 
f4iib 
f4o|! 

fc^uiib 
f*Iief 

mm 



prlefe 
qudUe 

(rfidK) 

rlete 

riebe 

rlffe 

rittc 

rdd^ 

rftnge 

ninQe 

rttnnc 

rfinne 

ricfe 

faffe 

ffifie 
f*ttfc 

Wtlt 

fd^iebe 
fd^iene 
fd^ttlte 
fd^dlte 
fd^0re 
fd^dbe 

Waffe 

fd^ttnbe 
f«acfe 
fd^Illfie 
fd^Iid^e 



quia 



(rcudj) 



Wilt 



ge^jpffen 

ge^efen 
gequotten 

geriNteii 

geraten 

gerieben 

geriffeti 

gerittett 

geriNteii 

gentngen 

gerotmen 

getttffn 
geMeii 
gefogen 
gcfcftaffen 

gef^otten 

geff^iebett 
gef^ienett 
gefc^olten 



fd^ier gefc^oren 

gef^obeii 

(Meu6) gcf^pffett 

gefc^unben 

gcf*Iafeii 

gefdtlagen 

gefd^adpen 
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Infinitive 

f^Ieifen whet 
f^Ieifteii slit 
f^aefen slip 
f^He^en shut 

ff^Itngen sling 
fftmdgen smite 
f 4melsett mdt 



Present 
ad and 3d Sing. 



(f*Ieu6e|t, 

f«Ieu6t) 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



W«ff 

Mmift 



(f^roierft, 

fd^tDicrt) 



f4ritt 



f*iniljeft, 

fdjmiljt 
transitive usually weak 

fdpnauieti jfwr/ — fd^nob 

f cftneiben cw/ f cftnitt 

fdtnielieii 5»<w^ fi^nob 

f^raulieii jcrew — fcftrob 

f 4rec(eii &e f(^ncf ft, fd^rtcft f 4ra( 
afraid 
transitive weak 

f 4reilieii Tvrite 

f 4reieti scream 

f f^reiteti stride 

fd^ttiareii sup- 
purate 

fdttoeigen be 
silent 
transitive occasionally weak 

f ^toeHeti swell f d^n 
transitive weak 

fd^tointnttn 

swim 

f d^loittbeii van- 
ish 

f 4)otn0eit sTving - 



ff^tooren swear 

fe^en see 
f etn be 
fteben &(?»/ 
also weak 



fcDIlffe 0ef4a|feii 

fc^llffc 0ef4affeii 

Wldffc gef^Ioffen 

f^Idffe (f«Icu6) gefdjloffen 

fdjlftngc gef^lttiigett 

fd^mlffe geWmlffen 

fd^mOIie f^mili gef4mii(se« 



f(6n(lbe 

fdjnittc 

Wndbe 

f^rfibe 

f^rttfe f4ri(f 



f(6riebe 
fd^rlcc 
f^ritte 
[d^roOre 



f4tt)ieg fd^tDtede 



gef^nnibeit 
flef^nitten 
gefc^itobeit 
gef4ti>lieit 
gef^rotfen 



gef^rieben 
gef^rieen 
gef Written 
gefc^tooten 

gef4tt)iegeii 



ftebfnrtcW 
bin, bift, ift 



f4tooa 


\^mut 


fdjroia 


gef^tooHen 


f^ttiamm 


\dfMmmt 




gefd^mom* 


f^iooinm 


fd^todmtne 




men 


Mtoanb 


f*h)ttnbc 




geff^iouiibeii 


fc^iouiib 


fd^miinbe 






f*toa«g 


fd^tvitnge 




gef4tt)ungeit 


ff^toung 


fd^roilnge 






Mtoot 


fd^mare 




geff^ttioreit 


ff^iour 


fd^tDttre 






fail 


fttbe 


fieb 


gefcftcn 


mar 


tDttrc 


fei 


gctocfcn 


fott 


fiebete 




gcfottcn 
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Infinitive 

fingen sing 
finfen sink 
fttnten ihink 

fi^n sit 
fpeiett spit 
\pinntn spin 

W^tn split 
f Inredten speak 
flrde^eit sprout 

f^ngen ^^f »^ 
ftec^eti stick 
ftecfeti 5//cib 

usually weak 
fte^ett stand 



Present 
3d and 3d Sing. 



Past Ind. Past Subj. Imper. Past Part. 



fpri4ft,fpri*t 
(fprcufeeft, 

fprcufet) 

fti*ft, fti*t 
ftid ft, ftid t 



fte^len steal ftte^Ift, fHe^It 

fteigeit mount 

fteraeti die fHrbft, ftirbt 



ftieien disperse 
ftinlett 5/inifc 

ftofietl />M^/r 
{treif^en ^/roi^e 
fhreiten contend 
tun do 
tragen c(irr3; 
treffett hit 
tttihtn drive 



ft56(ef)t,ftfi6t 



tuft, tut 
trttgft, trttgt 
triffft trifft 



fang 
fan! 
fatnt 

faft 
f|>aitit 

ipm 

flwa* 
flwoft 

flnrang 

fiat 

ftattb 
fhtnb 

mi 
mi 

ftiefl 
ftatb 

m 

iiata 

ftunf 

fticft 

ftticft 

ftritt 

tat 

ttug 

traf 

idea 



fttnge 
fttnfe 
fttnne 
f0nne 

m 

fptce 
fpttnne 
fpihtne 
fpHffc 

\m^ 

fprdffe 

fprttttge 

ftttdje 

ftttfe 

ftttnbe 
ftttnbe 
fttt^le 
ftd^Ie 



ftttrbe 

ftllrbe 

ft5be 

ftttnfc 

ftttnfc 

ftiege 

ftridje 

ftrittc 

mt 

trtlgc 

trttfc 

tricbc 



(fpreu6) 



fti* 



mi 



ftirb 



triff 



gefuugen 
geftnifes 
gefoiiiieK 

flefeffen 
gefiHeen 
gefpmtnen 

gef|>afFeii 

gefptmlieit 

gefmroffen 

geftnrttngen 

gefto^en 

gcftocfcn 

geftanben 

gefto^Ien 

gefHegen 
geftoraen 

geftoben 
gefhttifen 

gcfloficu 

gefhri^en 

ge^tten 

getan 

getragett 

gctroffen 

getrieben 
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treten iread tdtt\t, tritt trat 
Mtftndrip (trcuffctreuft) troff 

ttinfen drink tranf 

tninf 

trugen deceive trofl 

ttttUxhtn spoil Derbirbft, oerbatb 



Derbirbt 



transitive weak 
)»etbrie{feit vex — 






)»ttqef\tn forget Dcrfitff(ef)t, 

txrfitSt 

nertteren /we fterlor 

toadifeii gf 02& tott(i^f(ef )t, londid 



iDttC^ft 



loftgen wet gA 



ioitf4 



loaf d^en wash toitf 4(e) ft, 

n^ttfd^t 

toeben weave tooh 

^toegeit only in beloegeit, which see 

lodd^en yield 

todfeit show 

toerben sue loirbft, n^irbt 

toerben become n^irft, toirb 

toerf en throw toirf ft, totrft 



niiegen weigh 

minben ndnd 

^toinneit only in getoimten, which see 

Set^en accuse 

iitf^tttdraw (jcut^ft, jeut^t) sog 
itoitrgen >f ce 



trttte tritt 

trdffe (treuf) 

trftnfe 

trflnfe 

trdge 

tKrbttrbe tKrbirb 
t)erbflrbe 



tjcrbrdffe 
t)ergtt6e 

berldre 
toiid^fe 

iDdfie 



mid) 


h)l(5c 


ioiei9 


tolefe 


toatb 


tottrbc 




toflrbc 


loatb 


n^flrbe 


toitrbe 




mart 


)oftrfe 




totlrfe 


toog 


n)0ge 


toattb 


)ottnbe 


hsee 




m 


gie^e 


500 


380e 


Jtoang 


giDttnge 



bergig 



totrb 



toirf 



(3cu(5) 



"S 

Past Part. 

getreten 
getroffen 
getninfen 

getrogen 
)»erborbeit 



toerbroffen 
toergeffcn 

toerloren 
geioa4feit 

geioogeit 
geioafdieit 

geioobeit 

geioi4eii 
getoiefen 
getoorben 

geioorben 

getoorfen 

getoogen 
getounben 

gcjieftett 
gesogen 
ge^tottngen 
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Passive Voice 

237. The passive is formed in German by combining the 
past participle of a verb with the auxiliary tocrbcn. The 
participle remains unchanged throughout the whole conjuga- 
tion. SBcrbcn is inflected as in § 207 except that its past 
participle is iDorbcn, not gclDorbcn. Concerning the transla- 
tions into English below see § 206. 

238. Conjugation of the Passive. 



Indicative 

/ am praised, etc, 
id& tocrbc gclobt 
bu iDirft ficlobt 
cr toirb gclobt 

toir tocrbcn gclobt 
ifir tDcrbct gclobt 
ftc tocrbcn gclobt 



Subjunctive 
Present 

I may be praised, etc. 
id& tocrbc gclobt 
bu tocrbcft ficlobt 
cr tocrbc gclobt 

iDtr tDcrbcn gclobt 
\\)x tocrbct gclobt 
ftc iDcrbcn gclobt 



Past 



I was praised, etc, 
\ij tourbc (or toarb) gclobt 
bu tourbcft (or toarbft) gclobt 
cr tourbc (or toarb) gclobt 

h)ir tourbcn gclobt 
i{)r tDurbct gclobt 
fie tourbcn gelobt 



/ might be praised, etc. 
\i) iDilrbc ficlobt 
bu h)ilrbeft gclobt 
cr toilrbc gclobt 

iDir h)ilrbcn gclobt 
ifir toilrbct gclobt 
fie iDilrbcn gclobt 



Present Perfect 
I have been praised, etc. I may have been praised, etc. 
\{i) bin ficlobt toorbcn \i) fei gclobt toorbcn 

bu bift ficlobt toorben bu jci(c)ft gelobt toorbcn 

cr tft ficlobt h)orbcn cr fci gclobt toorbcn 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present Perfect 

I have been praised, etc. I may have been praised, etc. 

tDtr ftnb gelobt iDorben iDtr feien oelobt morben 

il^r fcib ficlobt toorben il^r fclct gclobt toorben 

fie ftnb flclobt toorben ftc fcicn flclobt tooxhttx 



Past Perfect 

I had been praised, etc. I might have been praised, etc. 

id^ tear gclobt tDorben id& tottrc gclobt toorbcn 

bu toarft gclobt toorbcn bu toilrcft gclobt toorbcn 

er h)ar gclobt toorbcn cr toftre gelobt toorbcn 



tt)ir toarcn gclobt tDorbcn 
xf)x toax{t)t gclobt tDorbcn 
fie toarcn gclobt toorbcn 



h)ir tottrcn gelobt toorbcn 
ifir toftrct gclobt toorbcn 
fie iDdren gelobt iDorben 



/ shall be praised, etc. 

ld& h)crbc ficlobt tocrbcn 
bu tolrft gelobt tDcrben 
cr toirb gelobt toerben 

loir toerbcn gcIobt tocrbcn 
ifir toerbet gcIobt toerben 
fie toerben gclobt toerben 



Future 

I shall be praised, etc. 

id& toerbe gelobt toerben 
bu loerbeft gelobt toerben 
er toerbe gelobt loerben 

toir loerben gelobt loerben 
i{)r toerbet gelobt toerben 
fie toerben gelobt toerben 



Future Perfect 
I shall have been praised, etc. I shall have been praised, etc. 



id& toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toirft gelobt toorben fein 
er toirb gelobt toorben fein 



ii) toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
bu toerbeft gelobt toorben fein 
er toerbe gelobt toorben fein 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 
I shall have been praised, etc. I shall have been praised, etc. 
tDir mcrbcn gclobt tDorbcn fcin toir tDcrbcn gclobt tDorbcn fcin 
ifir tDcrbct gclobt toorbcn fcin \%x mcrbct gclobt morbcn fcin 
fie tocrben gelobt morbcn fcin fie tocrbcn gclobt toorben fcin 



Past Future (Subjunctive) 
/ should he praised, etc, 
\6) tDtlrbc ficlobt iDcrbcn 
bu tDllrbcft ficlobt mcrbcn 
cr milrbc gclobt mcrben 

Xoxx tDtlrbcn gelobt tDcrbcn 
i{)r tDilrbet gelobt iDcrbcn 
fie toilrbcn gelobt njcrben 



Past Future Perfect 
I should have been praised, etc. 
\6) tDtlrbc ficlobt h)orbcn fein 
bu toilrbeft gclobt morbcn fein 
cr toiirbe gelobt toorben fein 

toir mtlrbcn gclobt tDorben fcin 
ifir miirbet gclobt iDorben fcin 
fie toiirben gelobt toorben fein 



Imperative 

be praised 

/toerbe gclobt merbet gcIobtN 

\ tDcrben ©ic gclobt / 



or 



fei ficlobt feib gclobt 
feien @ic gelobt 



Present Infinitive 
ficlobt mcrbcn to be praised 

Present Participle 
(See subsection 2 below) 



Past Infinitive 
ficlobt iDorbcn fcin to have been 
praised 

Past Participle 
gclobt praised 



Future Participle 

gu lobcnb to be praised, etc. 

I. The imperative with iDcrbcn is rare, the forms with 

fcin being in almost universal use; an infinitive with fcin 

is also very common. The forms with fcin are survivals 
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from the time when both fcin and tocrbcn were used to make 
the passive- See § 494. 

2. A present participle (gelobt loerbenb) is so exceedingly rare that it 
is entirely omitted from the paradigm, as is also a past participle with 
toorben (gelobt iDorben). 

3. For the meaning and use of the future passive participle (also 
called the gerundive), as in bie gu fttrd^tenbe ^efa^r the danger to he fear ed^ 
see § 683, 4. 

4. For the past participle in some idiomatic constructions akin to 
the passive see § 586, 3 a. 

5. A passive is formed in German not only with transitive verbs 
but also with some intransitives. See §f 491, 492. 

Quasi-Passive 

239. German has also the full inflection of fcin with the 
past participle of a verb. For lack of a better term this 
may be called the quasi-passive. It runs as follows: 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
I am compelled, etc, I may be compelled^ etc, 

id^ bin gejlDungen id^ fei gejlDungen 

Past 
I was compelled^ etc, I might he compelled, etc. 

td^ toar gcgmungcn \6) tDftrc gcstDungcn 

Perfect 
I have been compelled, etc. I may have been compelled, etc, 
vi) bin gcgmungcn gctoefcn id& fci gcxmungcn gcmcfcn 

The rest of the inflection can be easily supplied after the 
manner of the forms just given. 

I. In their regular modern use these forms express the 
state or condition of the subject, but they are often con- 
founded with the real passive or substituted for it. See 
§§493,494. 
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Verbs with Inseparable Prefixes 

240. The prefixes be, cnt (or cmp), cr, gc, Dcr, and ^er are 
always inseparable and unaccented, as is also mtfe except 
in rare instances (for which see § 498). For their meaning 
see § 668. SEBibcr, when used as a verbal prefix, is also insep- 
arable. !Durd&, \)inttx, tibcr, um, untcr, toicbcr, and DoH are 
sometimes separable, sometimes inseparable; for details see 
§§ 600-602. For compound prefixes see § 603. If conju- 
gated with an inseparable prefix, the verb receives the accent; 
the past participle does not take gc; and ju, if used with 
the infinitive, must precede the prefix. Otherwise the inflec- 
tion of the verb is not altered, though in some cases the 
auxiliary, f)abcn or fcin, is changed owing to a change in the 
meaning of the verb caused by the prefix. 

I. If ge is the prefix of the verb, it is, of course, kept in the past 
participle; as, geftanben from gefte^en. This is the same in form as the 
participle of the simple verb; as, geftanbcn from ftci^en. The sense must 
show which participle is intended. 

241. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with J^alieti: 

bctoobncn occupy. 

Principal Parts: bctoofincn, bctoofintc, bctoofint 
Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
id^ belDoEine id^ belDol^ne 

Past 
td& bclDofintc x(S) bclDOl^ntc 

Present Perfect 
[^ i)abt bttoof)x\t \i) ()abe bemotint 

Past Perfect 
\(S) Idattc bcnjobnt td& bttttc bctDofint 

Future 
i^ totxht bctDobncn id) tocrbc bclDOl^ncn 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 
id) totxbt belDol^nt t^aben ii) totxbt belDotjitt ^aben 

Past Future 
id) toUxbt bemol^nen 

Past Future Perfect 
id^ toUxbt bemol^nt l^aben 

Imperative 

ittoof^nt bch)of)n(c)t 

bctoot^ncn @ic 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

bttoof)ntn, gu bemotjiten ben)ol^nt ()aben 

Present Partidpie Past Participle 
bcnjoldncnb bcnjol^nt 

242. Conjugation of an Inseparable Verb with fein: 
cntflicl&cn flee. 

Principal Parts: cntflicl(|cn, cntflof), cntfIol(|cn 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
id) cntflieldc id^ cntflicfic 

Past 
id) cntflo^ id) cntflbl&c 

Present Perfect 
id) bin cntfIo{|cn id) fci cntfIol)cn 

Past Perfect 
id) tear cntflo^cn . id) tottrc cntfIo{|cn 

Future 
id) tocrbc cntflicldcn id) iDcrbc cn1flicf)cn 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Future Perfect 

id^ tocrbc cntflol^cn fcin td& tocrbc cntflofjcn fcin 

Past Future 
ii) tottrbc cntflicl^cn 
Past Future Perfect 
i^ tollrbc cntflol^n fcin 
Imperative 
cntfllcf)(c) cntf[tc{)ct 

cntfltcl^cn @ic 
Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

cntfllcl^cn, iu cntflicfjcn cntflot^cn fcin 

Present Participle Past Participle 

cntflict^nb cntflo^n 

Verbs with Separable Prefixes 

243. A number of words, mostly adverbs and prepositions 
in their ordinary relations, are used with verbs as separable 
prefixes. For details about these words see §§ 499-503. 
They have the chief accent and sometimes precede and some- 
times follow the verb. Owing to their influence upon the 
meaning of the compound, they may cause a change in the 
auxiliary, f)abcn or fein, used in compound tenses. Otherwise 
they have no effect on the conjugation of the verb. The 
only thing to be considered is the varying position of the 
separable prefix. 

244. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with f^aitni an^^ 
fangcn begin. 

Principal Parts: anfangen, fing an, angefangcn 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
id) f ange an id) fangc an 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Past 
16) fing an td^ fingc an 

Present Perfect 
id^ l^abe angefangen td^ f)abt angefangen 

Past Perfect 
id) ^attc angcfanficn id& t^ttttc angcfangcn 

Future 
16) tocrbc anfanficn id& mcrbc anfangcn 

Future Perfect 
16) merbe angefangen l^aben td^ iDerbe angefangen (laben 

Past Future 
Id^ tottrbc anfangcn 

Past Future Perfect 
id) milrbc angcfangcn {)abcn 

Imperative 

fang(c) an fangct an 

f angcn @ic an 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

anfangcn, anjuf angcn angcfangcn l^abcn 

Present Participle Past Participle 

anfangcnb angcfangcn 

I. The order in questions, etc., is: fangc id& an, fing id^ an, 
l^abc id^ angcfangcn, etc. For the order when the separable 
prefix is the first word in a clause see § 633, e. 
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246. Conjugation of a Separable Verb with fein: eintDan^ 
bcm immigrate. 

Principal Paxts: cintoanbem, toanbcrtc cin, cingclDanbcrt 



Indicative 



id& toanbre etn 



i(i) toanbcrte cin 



td^ bin eingelDanbert 



id^ toax cingcnjanbert 



id^ tocrbc cinnjanbcrn 



Subjunctive 
Present 

id) n)anb(e)rc cin 
Past 

x^ toanbertc cin 
Present Perfect 

id) fei eingemanbert 
Past Perfect 

id) h)ttrc ctngetoanbcrt 
Future 

id) tt)crbc cintoanbem 

Future Perfect 



id) totxht eingctoanbcrt fcin id) tocrbc cingctoanbcrt fein 

Past Future 
id) toiXxht cintoanbcrn 

Past Future Perfect 
id) milrbc cingcnjanbcrt fein 

Imperative 

tt)anb(c)rc cin iDanbcrt cin 

njanbcm ©ic cin 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

cinmanbcm, eingumanbcm cingemanbcrt fein 

Present Participle Past Participle 
clnnjQnbemb eingcmanbcrt 

I. See § 244, i, for the order in questions, etc. 
246. Position ol Prefix after Connective. If the verb 
stands in a subordinate clause after a conjunction or other 
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connective, the prefix regularly precedes the verb in the pres- 
ent and past. The whole verb phrase then has the transposed 
order of words (§ 636) in all tenses. Thus: 

Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
bag i^ anfangc bafe ii) anfangc 

bafe id^ cintoanbrc bafe id) clnn)anb(c)re 

Past 
bag ii) anfiTifi bag ld& anfingc 

bag id& cinmanbcrtc bafe id^ cintoanbcrtc 

Present Perfect 
bag td^ "angcfangcn fiabc bag id& angcfangcn fiabc 

bag id& cingctoanbcrt bin bag id& cingctoanbcrt fci 

The remaining forms of the indicative and subjunctive can 
be readily supplied after the manner of those given. 

Reflexive Vesbs 

247. A reflexive verb always has as its object a pronoun 
in the accusative case referring to the subject. For the 
first and second person this object is the accusative of 
the personal pronoun corresponding to the subject; for the 
third person it is ftd^ (§ 156). A reflexive verb always has 
l^abcn for its auxiliary. The conjugation of the verb presents 
no new features. The reflexive pronoun stands sometimes 
before and sometimes after the verb, following the ordinary 
rules for the position of a pronoun object (§ 642, i). 

248. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb : ftd^ frcucn rejoice. 

Principal Parts: ftd& frcucn, frcutc ftd&, ficfrcut 
Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
xi) frcuc Tuid^ id& frcuc mid^ 

bu frcuft bid^ bu frcucft bid^ 

cr frcut fid^ cr frcuc fid^ 
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Indicative Subjunctive 

Present 
toir frcucn un« h)tr frcucn un« 

il)r frcut cud& if)r frcuct cud^ 

ftc frcucn ftd^ ftc frcucn fid^ 

Fast 
i^ frcutc mici^ ii) frcutc mx^ 

Present Perfect 
id& l^abc nxid^ gcfrcut id) l&abc mid^ gcfrcut 

' Past Perfect 

xi) t)attc mxdS) gcfrcut id& t)ttttc mid& gcfrcut 

id& mcrbc mid^ frcucn id& tDcrbc mid& frcucn 

Future Perfect 
id) tocrbc mid^ gcfrcut babcn id& tocrbc mid& gcfrcut l^aben 

Pa5/ Future 
xi) toilrbc mid& frcucn 

Pas/ Future Perfect 
x(i) toilrbc mid^ gcfrcut babcn 

Imperative 

frcuc btd^ frcu(c)t cud& 

frcucn ©ic ftd^ 

Present Infinitive Past Infinitive 

ftd^ frcucn fid& gcfrcut l&abcn 

Present Participle Past Participle 

ftd& frcucnb (ftd^) gcfrcut 

I. The infinitives and participles are given with ftd^ in 
the paradigm. They may, of course, have as their objects 
the pronouns of the other persons (mid^ frcucn, bid^ frcucn, etc.). 
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A reflexive pronoun can accompany the past participle only 
in the compound tenses. See § 684, 3. 

249. Dative and Genitive Objects. A few verbs take the dative 
and a smaller number the genitive of a reflexive pronoun as their object. 
Though such verbs are, strictly speaking, not reflexives, they are treated 
here as a matter of convenience. The inflection of the present indica- 
tive of fd^meid^eln, which governs the dative, and of f^onen, which gov- 
erns the genitive in poetic and elevated style, will sufficiently illustrate 
the manner of conjugation: 

1(5 fdjmcit^lc mir / flatter myself , etc, {(^ f(5one mdncr / spare myself, etc. 
bu fd^mett^elft bit bu fd^onft betner 

cr f(5niei(ftelt fid^ cr \^ont feiner 

toir fc^meid^eln und toir fc^onen unfer 

il^r fc^meic^elt eud^ il^r f^ont euer 

fte fd^mei^eln fi^ fie fc^ontn i^rer 

260. Selifi with Reflexives. The indeclinable felbft ac- 
companies the reflexive pronoun only when the latter is to 
be made emphatic or some ambiguity is to be avoided. See 
§ 363. The regular English use of myself j himself, etc., in 
this connection should not lead to erroneous conclusions 
about the German construction. 

Impersonal Verbs 

251. Impersonal verbs can be used only in the third per- 
son singular. Their conjugation offers no new features. 
Thus, from bonncm to thunder come c« bonncrt, c« bonncrtc, 
c« Idat Qcbonncrt, etc. Nearly all the impersonals have \)abtn 
as their auxiliary; only a very few have fcin. Unlike Eng- 
lish, German can under certain conditions use the third 
person singular of the passive (§ 492) and also of some re- 
flexives (§ 504, 7) impersonally without change in their 
inflection. For the use of a subject with impersonal verbs 
see § 508. 

252. Impersonals with Objects. A number of Germun 
impersonals, sometimes with and sometimes without a sub- 
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ject, take an object. The verb remains in the third person 
singular, the object indicating the person actually concerned. 
Thus: 

mid^ bttrftct, c^ bttrftct mid^ / am mir trftumt, c« trttutnt tntr / 

thirsty y etc. dreaniy etc, 

h\6) bttrftct, c« bttrftct bid& bir trttumt, c« trftumjt bir 

i{)n bttrftct, c« bttrftct il^n if)m trftumt, c« trttumt i{)in 

un« bttrftct, c« bttrftct un« un« trftumt, c« trftumt un« 

cud^ bttrftct, c« bttrftct cud& cud^ trttumt, c« trftutnt cud^ 

fie bttrftct, c« bttrftct ftc ifincn trttumt, c« trttumt il^ncn 

The past (mid^ bttrftctc, c« bttrftctc mid^) and the other tenses 
are used in the same way with the different pronouns. 

PARTICLES 

263. Adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjec- 
tions are often classed together as particles. Their further 
treatment is left to the Syntax with the exception of the 
one topic of the comparison of adverbs. 

Comparison of Adverbs 

264. Adjectives used as adverbs can mostly be compared. 
Other adverbs, with a few exceptions, do not admit of com- 
parison. The rules for the comparison of adjectives by 
means of cr and (c)ft apply also to adverbs. See § 136. 
The bare superlative is seldom used adverbially. A prepo- 
sitional phrase (commonly introduced by am) is regularly 
substituted for it; as, am fd^dnftcn, auf« fd&5nftc. See § 590. 

266. Irregular Comparison. The statements about adjectives irregu- 
larly compared apply also to the same words used as adverbs. See 
§ 138. Notice also the following additional words: 

SSol^I well usually has bcffer and bcft for its comparative and superla- 
tive, though it may have tooldlcr and tooljilft. 

35 alb soon commonly substitutes c^cr and c^cft for bttlbcr and bttlbcft 
or balber and balbeft. 
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®cm willingly can form the regular comparative and superlative 
ftemcr and gernft, but they are generally dropped in favor of licbcr and 
licbft. 

Oft often has 6fter and iJftcft. Forms without the modified vowel 
rarely occur, but ofter« for dfter is common. Cfterer and fiftcrft are 
obsolete. 

I. The superlatives given in this list regularly appear only in prepo- 
sitional phrases, as explained in § 254. 

256. Adverbs, like adjectives, are also occasionally compared by 
means of tnclSir and am mciftcn and are subject to the so-called descending 
comparison. See these topics under adjectives, §§ 142, 143. 

257. The incidental references in the foregoing pages to the fuller 
inflections of older periods will serve to show that German, like all 
other languages, has undergone, and is still undergoing, change. The 
tendency throughout has been towards simplification. Some inflec- 
tional endings have entirely disappeared; others, once different, have 
now become alike. In the course of its long history German has, on 
the whole, been slowly gaining in efficiency as an instrument for the 
expression of human thought. What it has lost through phonetic decay 
it has more than won back through the increased definite ness and 
effectiveness of its syntactical relations. 



PART II 

SYNTAX 

Some of the illustrative German sentences given in the Syntax have been 
shortened by the omission of words not essential to the meaning. This has 
made a slight change in the order of words advisable in a very few cases. A 
pronoun has occasionally been substituted for a long subject. The spelling has 
been made to conform to the present official rules. Otherwise there are no 
intentional changes. 

ARTICLES 

258. Agreement. The gender, number, and case of both 
the articles are determined by the noun they modify. For 
the article with a substantive adjective see § 306. 

269. Substitutes for the Articles. As in English, other 
pronominal adjectives, such as demonstratives, possessives, 
and indefinites, often modify a noun, generally to the exclu- 
sion of the articles. This fact is mentioned here merely as 
a necessary qualification of the rules given below for the 
use of the articles. 

The Definite Article 

260. Contraction. The article bcr is distinguished from 
the same word used as a demonstrative adjective (§377) 
only by the difference in force. The demonstrative is em- 
phatic and suffers no contraction. The article is relatively 
unemphatic and frequently coalesces with a preposition and 
sometimes with other words. 

I. The ordinary combinations with prepositions are: am^ 
bctm, im, t)om, pm, from bcm; an«, auf«, burd^«, fiir«, tn«^ 
from bad; gur, from bcr, dative feminine singular. Col- 
loquially they are more common than the uncontracted 
words, and they abound in all styles of literature. Less 
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common, though frequent in the spoken language, are con- 
tractions of bcm and bad with dissyllabic prepositions, such 
as l^intcrm, ilbcrm, untcrm, f)tntcr«, ilbcrS, untcrS, etc. 

2. Less usual contractions with a preposition, such as itbetn for 
iibtx ben, aufm for auf bcm, gun for gu ben, etc., are wholly colloquial. 
In phrases like an j^opf at the heady in ©taQ into the stable, which also 
belong only to colloquial style, we have ben contracted with a prepo- 
sition, not the omission of the article. These contractions are also 
written an'n, in'n, etc. 

3. The shortening of ba^ and bc8 to 'g is not uncommon 
in colloquial style after other words than prepositions; as, 
fomm f)tx, toenn bu^8 §crg l^aft come here if you have the courage. 
Contractions of other forms are much less usual. 

Uses of bet 

261. In the main the use of the definite article is the 
same in German as in English, but there are some important 
differences which are considered in the paragraphs below. 
For this article with proper names see §§ 282-286. 

1. Generic Article. The definite article accompanies a 
noun used in its widest or most general sense to indicate the 
whole of a class or kind, or all of a material; as, bcr Jcc 
fd^medCt mtr ntd^t / do not like tea; ba« %xtx %ai aud^ SScmunft 
animals too have reason; bad Stfcn ift bad nillglid^ftc 3)?ctaII 
iron is the most useful metal. 

(a) The English construction in animals have reason or an animal 
has reason should therefore not be carried over into German, though 
the latter language does occasionally use the indefinite article or the 
plural in the English way. 

(&) The presence of the definite article in German therefore often 
indicates all of, its absence some or part of. See § 425, i. 

2. With Abstract Nouns. Akin to the preceding usage 
is the employment of bcr with abstract nouns; thus, bic 
Jugcnb virtue; bcr Job death; bcr ®Uviht faith ; bicfcr ©turm 
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In bcr 9latur this storm in nature; cr liebte btc SKuftf fcl^r he 
was very fond of music. But see § 262, i. 

3. With Infinitives. The definite article commonly stands 
before the infinitive used as a noun; as, bad Semen gtng xfym, 
fe{)r fd^tDer tion ftatten he found it hard to learn; bad Sadden cr- 
flillt und t)emlinftt0er ate ber SSerbrufe laughter keeps us more 
reasonable than vexation; ftc Xowc nttlbe t)om Dielen ®el)en she was 
tired from much walking, 

4. For Possessives. The definite article often takes the 
place of a possessive adjective. This usage is very common, 
almost the rule, when it can cause no uncertainty about the 
possessor, or when the dative of the possessor (§ 455, i) is 
present. Thus, \i) fd^ilttelte mtt bem ^opfe / shook my head; 
fie fiatte bie S3Iumen in ber §anb she had the flowers in her hand; 
bu brid^ft mtr bad §ers you are breaking my heart, 

{a) Here belongs also the use of the definite article before words 
for father, mother, and other members of the family; as, btc Itcbc SWuttcr 
Ittfet bic^ grtlgen our dear mother sends her greetings; too ift bcr $ater 
where is father ? bctn Onf c( to uncle. See also § 283. 

5. Distributive. German has the definite article in a 
distributive sense where English has the indefinite; as, ben 
SKonat 6 Jaler six talers a month; iti)n ^fcnntge ba« ^funb ten 
pfennigs a pound; fed^^ Jage in ber SBod^e six days a week, 

6. For Case. The definite article is often inserted to 
make the case clear; as, in Srmangelunfi bcr Sftben for lack 
of shutters; ici) gte{)e SBaffer bem SSBetne t)or / prefer water to wine. 

7. The definite article is also often found in prepositional phrases 
and in other constructions where it would be omitted in English. The 
details of such usage must be learned by observation, as they are too 
diverse for profitable classification here. 

Omission of bet 

262. I. Partitive. The article is not used with names 
of materials when taken in an indefinite sense, that is, in 
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speaking of an indefinite mass of a substance, some or part 
of it. The unaccompanied noun often has the same force 
in English; as, they have salt, potatoes, and flour, English 
is, however, much more disposed than German to prefix 
words like some, any, etc., to bring out the partitive meaning 
(§ 425, i). Collective nouns conform to this rule. Abstract 
nouns also often appear without the article in analogous 
constructions. Thus, ftc bringt tui) S5ccrcn she is bringing 
you {some) berries; jur 9lacl^t tft ncuer ©d^nce gcfaHcn fresh 
snow fell in the night; prcufeifd^cS gufetjolf brang in bic ©tabt 
ctn {some of the) Prussian infantry entered the city; ®oIb tft 
fd^tDcrer ate SSIct gold is heavier than lead; {)abcn @ic SSarm* 
bcrgigfcit mtt mtr have pity on me, 

2. With Genitive. Both English and German regularly 
omit the article if the noun is modified by a preceding 
genitive; as, granfrctd^d tocitc (Srbc France^ s extensive domain; 
in 3I|rc« 5tad^bar« ®artcn in your neighbor's garden. 

3. The article is also omitted in a multitude of cases, sometimes 
where it would be omitted in English, but more commonly where either 
the definite or indefinite article "would be retained. The omission is 
at times a survival from an older period when the article played a less 
important part than now. Still more often it is due to the feeling that 
the article is not needed for definiteness, or to poetic license, or to valid 
rhetorical reasons, or to mere caprice. Sometimes the omission is even 
contrary to the present tendencies of the language; occasionally the 
double construction, with or without the article, is current. Many of 
these cases can only be explained individually. The following is a clas- 
sification of part of them: 

(a) Words in pairs or series; thus, ^au« unb $of house and home; 
53aum unb ®ra« unb gltcg' unb SBurm trees and grass and flies and worms, 

(b) For conciseness' sake in proverbs, short and pithy sayings, 
commands, definitions of words, titles of books, etc. Thus, Dor 
D^cd^t ©ctoalt might before right; &tmf)X ah order arms; ^opf bebcutctc 
urfprttufllid^ $:rinffcl^a(c (the word) ^opf originally meant a drinking vessel; 
©cfd^id^tc bet bcutfd^ ?itcratur (A) History of German Literature. 

(c) In a number of set expressions, mostly prepositional phrases; 
as, in 3ufunft in the future; in ©cgcntoart bc« ^aifcr« in the presence of 
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the emperor; gu gufe on foot; bci Za^ by day; ©dumber bicfc« the writer 
of this. 

((/) In certain formal or technical expressions with such words as 
bcfagt, folficnb, etc.; as, bcfagtcr $crau«gebcr the said editor; Don bcr 
SBittcrung mclbe id^ golgenbcd about the weather I report the following. 

(e) When the noun is essentially a separable verbal prefix; as, 
?5ra<5 nc^mcn, ftattfinbcn, etc. See § 499, 3. 

The Indefinite Article 

263. Contractioii. As a numeral etn is emphatic and 
suffers no contraction. As the indefinite article it is rela- 
tively unemphatic and very often drops the diphthong ci 
in the spoken language and not infrequently in literature; 
thus, ii) firiff ^ncn ^irfd^baum / grasped a cherry tree; 'n btfed^cn 
©d^tDinbcI a slight dizziness; 'nc SSlumc a flower. Siticm is 
even occasionally contracted to 'm and ctncn to 'n; as, jefet 
Iiat man mal ^n SWcnfd^cn gefunbcn now I have really found a 
human being. 

Uses of ein 

264. The use of the indefinite article is, in the main, 
the same in German as in English and needs no discus- 
sion here, though there are individual cases of variation 
from the English construction which must be learned by 
observation. 

1. Sin may have the meaning of some, any, such; as, 
bcruft btd^ etn ©cfd^iift in S^pcm^ §afcn does some business call 
you to the harbor of Cyprus? in ctncr ©tcHung in such an 
attitude. Notice also its use with nouns for food and drink; 
as, cine ©citcr a bottle of Setters water; bci ctncnt t)crtrault(^en 
Saffcc over a chummy cup of coffee; etn trodnc^ SSrot a loaf of 
dry bread. 

2. The old use of cin instead of bcr with nouns referring to 
ofl&cials still lingers on; as, Don cincm l^ol^n ^at by the honorable (town) 
council. 

3. For cin with proper names see § 287. 
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Omission of ein 

266. The indefinite article is not commonly used with a 
noun in predicate or in apposition after ate if the noun 
indicates rank, office, nationality, and the like; as, cr tft 
SKaior he is a major; er toax ^ofinarjt he was a dentist; id) toitl 
ate ©d^iff^iuTifie nad^ Jhncrifa / want to go to America as a 
cabin boy. 

I. The omission of the indefinite article follows, in general, 
the same rules in German as in English. For its omission 
from prepositional phrases, set expressions, and the like 
see § 262, 3. 

Repetition of the Articles 

266. If the definite article is used with the first of two or 
more singular nouns of difiFering gender in the same con- 
struction, it should be repeated before each of the following 
nouns. It should also be repeated if the nouns are partly 
singular and partly plural, whether they are of the same 
gender or not. It need not be repeated if the nouns are 
in the singular and of the same gender, nor if they are in 
the plural, though of different genders. These rules apply 
to the indefinite article also, except, of course, for the plural. 
Thus, bic aHmiid^ttgc 3ctt unb ba« ctDtgc ©d^idCfal almighty 
time and eternal fate; bic Srbcti, citi ©d^tDicgerfofin unb cine 
%Qi)itx the heirs, a son-in-law and a daughter; ctn furger 
SluQcnblid bcr 2Bonnc unb bc« SntgiidCenS a brief moment of 
delight and rapture; bcr Strom, ba« Mttx, ba« ©alg gcprt 
bcm S5ntfi the river, the sea, the salt belong to the king; etnc« 
2:afie« l^alf cr bent SSatcr unb ben SSriibem fifd^cn one day he 
helped his father and brothers fish; in bcr S3tlbf)aucret unb 
SKalcrci in sculpture and painting; ctn grofeer ©fanbal unb 
Srficr a great scandal and vexation; in bcm @ch)irrc bcr 
©tragcn, ^anttlc unb §iiufcr in the tangle of streets, canals, 
and houses. 
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1. Exceptions to these rules are not uncommon in poetry and older 
prose and in careless speech; as, bic 2)?utter unb ©c^tocftcm my mother 
and sisters; cin (Sc^tocrt unb gal^nc tragcnb hearing a sword and a banner, 

2. Even with the same gender and number, German may repeat the 
article before all the nouns in the same construction, and it must do so 
if it is necessary to individualize them. Thus, cin anbftd^tigcr D^ittcr 
unb ?5i(0cr {a pious knight and pilgrim) and bcr ^aifcr unb ^finig {the 
emperor and king) refer to one person only, but the repetition of the 
article here would clearly indicate two persons. This use of the article 
is the same in English and in German. 

3. Not infrequently the repetition of the article is avoided by omit- 
ting it entirely, particularly in poetry and in very concise prose, as in 
proverbs, commands, and the like. 

4. As the rules for the repetition of the article are based upon its 
inflection for gender and number, they also apply to adjectives and to 
possessives and other pronominals. 

NOUNS 
Gender 

267. The gender of German nouns is in part natural 
(that is, based on difference of sex) and in part grammatical. 
No general statements about it are of much practical value. 
The gender of nouns ending in a few of the terminations 
can be known certainly; otherwise, all rules have numerous 
exceptions. 

Gender According to Meaning 

268. Living Beings. Here the natural gender prevails for the most 
part; that is, words for males are masculines, those for females are 
feminine. Thus, bcr 9Kann the man, ber ^ajn the cock, bic SWuttcr the 
mother, bic ^cnne the hen. Among the exceptions may be noted: 

1. Neuter are SScib and Sraucngintmcr woman and all diminutives 
in ijtn and Icin; as, grilulcin unmarried woman. Miss, SWttbd^cn girl. A 
few of the diminutives occasionally have the natural gender. 

2. Nouns denoting living beings without special reference to sex 
may be of any gender; as, btx SO^cnfc^ man, any human being, bit ?5crfoil 
the person, bQ« ^inb the child, htx %x\6) the fish, ba« <B6)a^ the sheep. 

269. Inanimate Objects. Nouns denoting inanimate objects may 
be of any gender: 
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1. Masculine are the names of seasons, months, days of the week, 
points of the compass, and stones; as, SBintet winter , ^uli July^ Srettag 
Friday, Often east, SWormor marble. 

2. Feminine are the names of trees, plants, flowers, and fruits; as, 
Ulmc elm, 9?ofc rose^ 53ime pear. 

(a) German rivers are feminine, with a few notable exceptions 
such as bet 9?]^n, 9lec(ar, Wtaxn. Rivers of other countries are said to 
be mainly masculine. Words used as names of ships may keep their 
customary gender, as bet ©ultan, but popular speech is more disposed 
to make them all feminine, as bte ^Deutfd^Ianb. 

3. Neuter are names of towns and countries, materials, letters of 
the alphabet, many collectives (especially those with the prefix ®c), 
and other parts of speech used as nouns (§ 280); as, iRoDoegeit Norway, 
$Bten Vienna, (Sifen iron, Si {the letter) a, ©ebirge mountain chain, 
^gftd^In smiling. 

Gender According to Form 

270. The statements below are mostly subject to many exceptions, 
though a few of the suffixes, as stated, do indicate an invariable gender. 
For further details about the suffixes see §§ 672, 673. 

1. Masculine are most monosyllables derived by vowel gradation 
(§ 671); nouns in er, ler, and ncr, denoting the agent; those in cl, de- 
noting the instrument; those in cm, id^, ig, ing, ling, and ric^; those in 
en, if not infinitives. Thus, ©prud^ saying, 3ttger hunter, ^ttnbler dealer, 
©ftrtncr gardner, ©ebel lever, Stem breath, gittid^ pinion, 9?eifig twigs, 
Bering herring, 3Wtnfl pupil, ©ftnfcrid^ gander, !5)aumen thumb. 

2. Feminine are most nouns in e and t; all in ci, in, l^eit, feit, fd^aft, 
and ung. Thus, ®tttc goodness, ®ruft vault, ^auberei magic, ^finigin 
queen, greil^cit freedom, ©parfamfett economy, greunbfd^aft friendship, 
Orbnung order. Abstract nouns, as a class, are therefore feminine. 

3. Neuter are diminutives in d^cn and letn; infinitives used as nouns; 
most nouns with the prefix @e, with or without the suffix e; all in tcl 
and nearly all in fal, fel, turn, and ni6. Thus, 5Bttumd^cn little tree, grttu* 
lein unmarried woman. Miss, ©etoerbe trade, ©elDcJr weapon, 5Bicrtel 
quarter, ©d^idtfol fate, ^Jfttfcl riddle, gllrftcntum principality, ^inbemi« 
hindrance. 

Gender of Foreign Nouns 

^ 271. Borrowed words are supposed to keep the gender that they had 
in the language from which they come. The exceptions are, however, 
very numerous. Many, especially those fully naturalized, have changed 
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their gender to agree with German words of similar meaning or form. 
Other influences have also been at work. As English words have no 
grammatical gender, they take their gender in German from some fancied 
or real resemblance in meaning or form to German nouns. French nouns 
may be neuter in German, though French has no neuter. The knowl- 
edge of the derivation of a noun is therefore of little practical value in 
determining its gender, nor is the gender of a borrowed noun necessarily 
the same in all parts of Germany or in all the course of its history. 

Gender of Compound Nouns 

272. Compound nouns having a noun as their last member 
take the gender of that member; as, bcr SSaumftamm the 
tree trunk y hit S5aumf(^ulc the nursery, ba« S5aummcffcr the 
pruning knife. The exceptions are comparatively few: 

1. Nouns with mut as their last member are regularly masculine, 
but llmnut grdcey !Dcmut humility, ®ro6inut magnanimity , ©anftmut 
gentleness, ©c^lDCrmut dejection, SScl^mut sadness, and possibly one or 
two others are regularly feminine. They have no plural and, like 
other feminines, add no case endings in the singular. The syllable 
mut in these compounds represents two older words, muot, m., and 
muoti, /. The modern noun SWut mind is masculine. 

2. Nouns in tcti are regularly masculine, but ©cgcnteil opposite, 
^rbtcil inheritance, and one or two others are neuter. All the fractionals 
in tcl or tcil (§ 673, 12) are also neuter. The word Xdl part is now gen- 
erally masculine, though it is still commonly neuter in the meaning of 
share, allotted portion, 

3. A few other exceptions are the feminines ^nttDort answer, ^etrat 
marriage, and the masculines SWittlDOd^ Wednesday, Hbfc^eu horror. The 
list could be slightly lengthened by the addition of some less common 
words. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 

273. Compound nouns of which the last member is not 
a noun are not numerous. Those which denote persons 
commonly follow the rules for natural gender; those not 
denoting persons are given gender more arbitrarily. Thus, 
bcr Saugcmd^t^ the good-for-nothing, bcr Scl)rau« the final 
dance, btc ©anbboK the handful, ba« SScrgt^mcitimd^t the forget- 
me-not. See the dictionary for the declension of these words. 
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Variation in Gender 

274. Some nouns have more than one gender. These 
variations are due to several causes, difiFerence of dialect being 
one of the most effective. For borrowed nouns see end* of 
§ 271. The nouns with variable gender may be grouped as 
follows, only a few illustrations being given for each group: 

1. The noun may have different genders without change of form 
or meaning. Thus: 

©llnbcl, »., m.y bundle ^nftucl, n., w., ball (of thread) 

©utter,/., w., butter SKctcr, n., w., meter 

5I06, »., m.f raft fOvt, m., n., place 

$ontg, m.j »., honey $ult, »., m., desk 

^atntn, w., n.j fireplace ©d^rccfcn, m., n., terror 

^lafter,/., m., n., fathom $:ud^, n., w., cloth 

2. The noun may have different forms with different genders but 
without difference of meaning. Thus: 

©acfcn, w., ©adPc, /., cheek ©d^urj, m., ©d^UtiC, /., apron 
barren, w., ^arrc,/., cart 2:ru<3p, m., 2:nH)pe,/., troop 
Quell, w., Quelle, /., spring 3^1^/ *»•» 3^^^, /., toe 

3. The same noun may have different genders with different mean- 
ing but with the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 

©anb, n.y band, bond m., volume 

(Srbe, w., heir »., inheritance 

%lux, f.y field m., hall 

©d^ilb, m., shield «., sign 

^tt,f.jsea m.y lake 

XvX, m.y part n.y share 

4. Nouns of different origin and different gender may have come to 
have the same form in the nominative singular. Thus: 

SBuHe, m.y bull /:, bull ( = edict) 

SKcffer, m.y measurer n.y knife 

%ox, m.y fool n.y gate 

Number 

276. Nouns have, as a rule, both the singular and plural. 
Some are, however, used only in the singular; as, ®Iang,/., 
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brightness J ^m, n., hay. Others, though they are compara- 
tively few, are used only in the plural; as, Sltern parents, 
SWafcm measles. Such words do not necessarily correspond 
in German and English; thus, sing. Sfd^c, /., ashes; pi. 
gcttcn vacation. 

1. Abstract nouns are commonly used only in the singular, but 
those that can take on a concrete meaning or express a number of differ- 
ent kinds or activities may have a plural; as, bie S^^euben, ^c^dnl^eiten, 
Xuflcnbcn the joySf beauties^ virtues. Certain set phrases, such as 
(gucr ©nabcn your grace, mit (S^rcn with honor, etc., are survivals from 
the period when abstract nouns formed a plural, not necessarily with 
concrete meaning, more freely than now. 

2. Names of materials, as in English, are ordinarily in the singular, 
but most of them can form a plural meaning kinds of; as, ^'6\ytx woods, 
kinds of woody @a(gc salts (in chemistry). 

3. A few words, such as Oftcrn Easter, SBci^nad^tcn Christmas, ?ftng* 
ftcn Pentecost, which originally referred to a period of time {the Easter 
season, etc.) are regularly plural. The three mentioned are, however, 
often used as singulars, with varying gender. 

4. For nouns which make a plural by forming a compound see 
§ 121, 6, and for plurals in manner or Icute see § 121, 7. For variant 
plurals see § 123 and also comments under each of the declensions. 

Singular for the Plural 

276. In general, the English and German practice in the 
use of the singular and plural is the same. In some con- 
structions, however, the German commonly has the singular 
where we should expect the plural. The generic article 
with the singular is discussed in § 261, i. Isolated cases 
of the use of the singular for the plural must be learned by 
observation, but the following groups need attention: 

I. Nouns of Quantity. Masculine and neuter nouns of 
quantity (denoting weight, measure, extent, height, length, 
amount, etc.) regularly stand in the uninfiected singular 
after a numeral. The masculine SWatui man and the fem- 
inine SWarf mark (money) follow the same construction. 
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Thus, ctnigc l^unbert gufe untcr un« several hundred feet below 
us; jtDci ^fuTib ^ltx\(i) two pounds of meat; ftcbjcfin SWarf ift 
ailed, n)a« bcr gllld^tigc surllcfgclaffcn f)at seventeen marks are 
all that the fugitive left behind; mtt 120,000 SWann with 120,000 
men. In this last illustration SWann shows the regular lack 
of inflection of the oblique cases in this construction. If 
the noun is actually in the singular, as after cin, or in the 
plural without a numeral, it is, of course, regularly inflected. 
For the case of an accompanying noun (for example, iS^ex\cS) 
in the second illustration above) see § 449. 

(a) Nouns denoting time or money (except SWarf) probably occur 
oftener in the plural after numerals than in the singular; as, gtoangig 
¥fcnnlftc pro 35o0cn twenty pfennigs per sheet; brcifetg So^tt alt thirty 
years old. The singular is, however, not at all uncommon in ordinary 
speech. Other words that regularly stand in the singular in this con- 
struction are occasionally found in the plural. 

(&) Feminines (except Tlaxl) and foreign nouns of any gender regu- 
larly take the plural; as, jh)ci Wdtiltn two miles j brct glafd^en three bottles , 
gcl^n ?C0ioncn ten legions, Dicic Jalcntc many talents. Occasionally a 
feminine, especially if strong, stands in the singular, and fully naturalized 
borrowed words (?fuiib, for example) regularly do so, if masculine or 
neuter. 

(c) The singular in this use now signifies collection. Thus, Diet 
^omx a group of four men. Diet SWftnncr/owf individual men. It originated 
in neuters which had no ending in their nominative and accusative 
plural (§ 121, 3) and then spread by analogy to the other nouns 
concerned. 

2. Collective. The singular is much used in German in 
a collective sense; as, bcr S^nb pel in^ ?anb the enemy invaded 
the country; fein $aar tear fitau his hair was gray; bic 8anbc«* 
filrften muntertcn ben Sauf matin auf the sovereigns encouraged 
the merchants. The plural is much more usual in this con- 
struction in English than in German. 

3. Distributive. If the sense is distributive, the singular 
of the noun is pretty regularly used in German, while English 
ordinarily has the plural in the same construction; as, auf 
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bcm ©eftd^te bet $5rcr on the faces of the listeners; Iiaft bu bcr 
^Inbcr Iicbc« §aupt tjcrteibtgt have you defended the dear heads 
of your children? man l^5rt Slnnad unb 3ol^annc«' ©ttmmc the 
voices of Anna and John are heard. Notice also the singular 
of words for parts of the body which are found in pairs; as, 
barauf tDifd^te ftc ftd^ Irilncn au« bcm Sugc then she wiped 
tears from her eyes, 

4. German has the singular and English regularly the plural when 
the noun has two, or more, mutually exclusive modifiers; as, unter 
bem Dlcrtcn unb fUnftcn ®rabc norbllc^cr 5Brcttc at the fourth and fifth de- 
grees of northern latitude; bcr crftc unb (bcr) gtocitc 5Scr« the first and the 
second verse(s). 

Abstract for Concrete 

277. German may use an abstract noun in the singular 
with a concrete meaning; as, grofe ift in Untcrtodbcn mclnc 
iJtcunbfd^aft the number of my friends is large in Unterwalden; 
tocifet bu, ba6 S3cfud^ fommt do you know that visitors are coming? 
bie ganjc SScmofincrfd^aft all the inhabitants. 

Diminutives 

278. Diminutives are much more freely used in German 
than in English. In both languages they may express not 
only littleness but also endearment, familiarity, contempt, 
and exaggeration, or they may have a humorous tinge. 
Their more frequent use in German causes some difl5culty 
in translating them into English. The indiscriminate em- 
ployment of little as the equivalent of the German diminu- 
tive suffix is often very misleading. Thus, SJiitcrcl^en is 
seldom little father; it means generally dear father, or, with 
more familiarity, dad or governor. Not infrequently the 
diminutive force is so slight that it is best not to attempt 
to render it in English. In some words the suffix has lost 
its diminutive force, though it may still have an efiFect on 
the meaning; as, fjrttulcin unmarried woman, SWitrd^cn fairy 
story. 
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Absence of Declension 

279. Nouns, unless preceded by some modifier, are not 
infrequently without declension, especially in pairs or in a 
series, but sometimes in other relations also; as, filr ^ilrft 
unb SJatcrlanb for king and country; bad S5crf)itltnt6 t)on §crr 
unb ©flabc the relation of master and slave; Don SWenfd^ ju 
SJZcnfd^ from man to man. Both the inflected and uninflected 
fof ms are, however, possible in many cases, and the presence 
of the article or other limiting word regularly causes inflection. 

I. The first of two nouns connected by unb, and less frequently in 
other relations, may be without inflection; as, an Xitx unb ^Sdficln fc^It c« 
nid^t there* s no lack of beasts and birds; langc Jag unb S^lftc^tc long days 
and nights. This construction is now poetical, with the possible 
exception of a few set phrases. 

Other Parts op Speech as Nouns 

280. Any of the other parts of speech and also phrases, 
clauses, and ^hole sentences may occur in constructions 
where they become in effect nouns. Thus, Stebetf) unb x\)X 
©cgcntlbcr Elsbeth and the person opposite her; of)nc 2Bcnn unb 
Slber without if and hut; ftatt ein ©elbft gu fetn instead of being 
a personality; ein t)cmcf)mlid^c« „QUtc 91ad^t" an audible ^^ good 
night'' \ ^opa ftcHt \\6) an, ate ob \6) ©ott toctfe n)a« t)crbrod^en 
fiattc papa acts as if I had done God only knows what. The 
gender of such substantives is regularly the neuter, but 
when they refer to persons, and occasionally without refer- 
ence to persons, they may have another gender. For their 
declension see § 122. Words like ©pringin^fclb, Saugenid^t^, 
etc., might also be considered here, but the frequency of their 
use makes it preferable to treat them as compoimd nouns. 
See § 692, i. 

Proper Names 

281. As proper nouns differ in several regards from com- 
mon nouns, it is best to consider them separately. 
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DEFrNiTiE Article with Proper Names 

282. With Names of Persons. Both baptismal and family 
names are regularly without the article if not preceded by 
some modifier; as, cine ©tunbc lang ftanb ^aul ha Paid stood 
therefor a whole hour; cr ntdttc Slifabetl^ ^u he nodded to Eliza- 
beth; untcr ben ncucftcn 9?omancn ©ptclfiagcng among the latest 
novels of Spielhagen, But the article is found, commonly 
contrary to English practice, in the following constructions; 

1. The definite article, or some substitute for it (§ 269), 
must be inserted if the name is preceded by an adjective; 
as, bcr armc 2lrtl)ur poor Arthur; mtt bcr bcrcit« ertDfib^tcn 
^atfiarina t)on ^lettcnberg with the before-mentioned Catharine 
von Klettenberg; in Scglcttnng bc« fictnen @mft escorted by 
little Ernest, For the dropping of the genitive ending of 
names preceded by the article see § 291. 

(a) But the article is omitted in direct address, as in English; thus, 
Ucbcr ©corg dear George. It is also occasionally omitted, mainly in 
poetry, when not in direct address, the adjective being then uninflected; 
as, l^crein gum ©aal flcln 9?oIanb tritt young Roland enters the hall. 

2. German may also insert the article even when an 
adjective does not precede the name. Sometimes this is 
done to make the case clear; oftener the article indicates 
familiarity or contempt, or it may act as a substitute for 
§crr, grau, or grttulcin in colloquial style. Thus, bcm SBran^^ 
gel ficficnllbcr opposite Wr angel; ba« ift abcr ntd^t bcr ^cinrid^ 
but that is not Henry; bu fcnnft blc SJuncd you know Miss 
Runeck. Except to show case, this use of the article is more 
common in South than in North Germany. The article is 
also frequently put before the names of noted people; as, 
bcr St^mardC. In all these cases the article is much more 
frequent in the spoken than in the written language. 

3. The article is frequently found before the names of 
fictitious characters and also before the name of a person 
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for his work; as, Sorona ©d^roctcr fpicltc bic 3pl)igcnic Corona 
Schroeter played {the rdle of) Iphigenia; bcr {Rcmbranbt the 
(painting by) Rembrandt; im ©omcr Icfcn to read in Homer. 
If the proper name assumes still more completely the force 
of a common noun, usage in English and German is the 
same; as, bcr 9?cftor bcr curopttifd^cn ^Diplomatic the Nestor of 
European diplomacy; bcr gaofoon the {statue of) Laocoon. 

4. The rules for the article with the plural of proper names are 
essentially the same in both English and German. 

283. With Common Nouns as Proper Names. Words for 
members of the family, as father, sister, uncle, etc., and also 
for some titles or offices may become in effect proper names 
and appear without the article or its equivalent; as, SD?uttcr 
fafit mother says; ba fc^ xij gjjcUcnj bur^ ben ®aal gcl^n then 
I see his Excellency going through the drawing room. This 
usage with words for members of the family is more par- 
ticularly North German. See also § 261, 4 a. 

I. Akin to this usage is the occasional dropping of the article before 
other common nouns; as, ^nabe fpraci^: ^6^ bred^e bid^ the hoy said: I'll 
pluck thee; ^Ittger l^at biefe $el^au|)tung ni(i^t aufgefteEt the complainant 
did not make this allegation, 

284. With Names of Animals and Inanimate Objects. 
If proper names are given to animals or inanimate objects, 
they are treated like the names of persons; thus, bic braunc 
gifcl brown Lizzie (cow); jointer ^onto behind Fonto (dog); 
bic fd^toargc ®ufc black Susie (traction engine). 

286. With Geographical Names. The use of the definite 
article with geographical names depends in part on the 
application of the name, in part on its gender. 

I. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns, countries, and political divisions are regularly without 
the article if not preceded by a modifier; as, in Sonbon in 
London; bcr ^5niQ Don ^rcufecn the king of Prussia, If an 
adjective precedes, the article is inserted; thus, ba« licbc 
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©ad^fcn dear Saxony. For the omission of the ending of the 
genitive see § 292. 

(a) But bie 92teberlanbe the Netherlands, ha9 (or ber) (SIfag Alsace. 
Names ending in gau are mostly masculine, but a few are neuter (retain- 
ing the old gender of ®au district); they all take the article. Nearly 
all the names ending in lanb omit the article, though a very few 
keep it. . 

(b) The adjectives gaitj and l^alb are commonly uninflected and with- 
out the article before neuter names of towns and countries; as, bu 
toirft gan^ granfreid^ fammeln unter beinen ^lepttt thou wilt gather all 
France beneath thy scepter. If the article precedes, gaitj and f^alb have 
the usual adjective inflection. 

2. Masculine and feminine names of towns and countries have the 
article whether preceded by an adjective or not; as, bic Xlivhi Turkey; 
bie f)alht (Sd^toetg half Switzerland. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

3. Other Geographical Names. All other geographical 
names, such as those of rivers, lakes, oceans, forests, moun- 
tains, city streets and squares, etc., are regularly preceded 
by the article, no matter what their gender; as, an ben 
9?f)cin to the Rhine; in bcr ^ot«bamcr ©trafec on Potsdam 
Street; bcr JJ^iltingcrtDalb the Thuringian Forest; bic Sllpcn 
the Alps. 

(a) But the article may be omitted before the names of streets in 
certain constructions. See § 348. 

286. With Other Proper Names. The use of the article 
with other proper names conforms to the practice in English 
only in part: 

1. The names of the seasons, months, and days, and of 
the divisions of the day, including the meals, are regularly 
with the article; as, im ©otntncr in summer; im ^uni in 
June; t)OTn SJJontag ab from Monday on; nad& bcm grill^ftildC 
after breakfast. 

(a) For such constructions as 9}?tttc ^cjcmber see §346, i. 

2. Other proper names not mentioned above use the article as 
in English; as, im ^tntcrgimincr bc« ©d^toarjen Sblcrd in the back 
room of the Black Eagle (inn); mit bcr Union with the Union (news- 
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paper); ber ^a^ttttn ber (Sxatf)it the captain of the Cratkie (ship); bet 
(Snfllttnbcr the Englishman. 

Indefinite Article with Names of Persons 

287. Here the usage of English and German is the same; 
as, cr ift cin Siccro he is a Cicero; cin ^oJ^cnsoflcm a Hohenzol- 
lern (that is, a member of that family) ; bcutfd^c 9Kuftfcr, cin 
heifer, ein §affc, fog at ein §ttnbcl German musicians^ a Reiser ^ 
a Hasse, even a Handel (that is, such musicians as these); 
in« J)cutf(i^c Don cinctn ^ctcr 2Bcml)cr ilbcrtragcn translated into 
German by a (certain) Peter Wernher ; cr l^attc cinen fd^S* 
ncn ©oKonb l^crDorgcgogcn he had pulled out a fine Dollond 
(spyglass). 

Feminine Suffixes with Names of Persons 

288. Though now infrequent, the custom of adding in 
to a family name to indicate a female member of the family, 
or to the husband's title in speaking of the wife was formerly 
very common; as, bic SWarloffitt Mrs, Marlof, bic %X(xu ?5ro* 
fcfforin the professor's wife. In familiar speech in may be 
weakened to en ; as, bic Scrgfclbtcn Mrs. Bergfeldt, 

I. Among the uneducated the adjective suffix (t)fcl^ may be used in 
the same way with a family name; 'n fd^ncHcn 2^ob l^at ftc gel^abt, bic 
$)rch)f«fd^e Mrs. Drewfs has had a sudden death. 

Place of REsroENCE 

289. A person's place of residence is regularly indicated 
by a preposition; as, Hermann Ullmann in ?ing Hermann 
Ullmann of Linz. But the custom has become very common 
in print of merely putting a hyphen between the name of 
the person and the place; as, ^rofcffor ^cinrid^ 2BeincI==3cna 
Professor Heinrich Weinel of Jena. The practice is uni- 
versally condemned by the grammarians. For names in 
Don see § 125, 3 a. 
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Genitive Singular of Proper Names 

290. The manner of forming the genitive has already been 
considered in §§ 125-129, but the use of the terminations 
given there is much restricted by certain considerations. 

291. Names of Persons. If an article or an equivalent, 
with or without an adjective, stands before it, the name 
of a person adds no termination for the genitive singular; 
as, in SScglcituiiQ bc« ficincn Smft escorted by little Ernest; bic 
Sid^tungcn cinc« ©cCert the works of a Gellert, 

1. An exception arises when the genitive of the name of a person 
thus modified precedes the noun on which it depends; as, bor be« 
©tauffad^erd ^aufc in front of Stauf acker's house. But even here the 
ending is not infrequently dropped. 

2. On the other hand, the adding of the genitivfe ending to the modi- 
fied name was formerly the rule and occurs occasionally now; as, bic 
©attin bc« glildttid^crn SctH^cimd the wife of the more fortunate Tellheim, 

292. Names of Towns and Countries. Neuter names of 
towns and countries add no ending for the genitive if pre- 
ceded by an article or its equivalent, with or without an 
adjective; as, bic ©trafecn bc« altcn SScrlin the streets of old 
Berlin, The inflected genitive is, however, much commoner 
here than with names of persons. The bare article with 
neuter names of towns and countries is infrequent; an adjec- 
tive is usually present. 

1. Feminine names of towns and countries add no ending for the 
genitive; masculine names usually add %. See §§ 127, 2, 128, 2. 

2. 33on with the dative is substituted for the genitive in connection 
with the name or title of a ruler; as, ber ^fintfi t)on ©pantcn the king of 
Spain. 

293. Other Proper Names. All other masculine and 
neuter names regularly add an ending for the genitive singu- 
lar. But the tendency to drop the ending, which has already 
triumphed for names of persons and for neuter names of 
towns and countries, is also at work here; thus, bic ^on* 
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furrcng bciS SBftd^tcr the competition of the Wdchter (newspaper) ; 
an eitiem fonntgen (Smtdtnorgen bed S(uguft on a sunny harvest 
morning in August; ber ftopttftn bed ®u(tan the captain of the 
Sultan (ship). 

I. This construction is pretty near the rule with the names of the 
months and is slowly gaining with other names, though still the great 
exception. 

294. This dropping of the genitive ending seems to be due to the 
feeling that the case is sufficiently shown by the article or other modifier 
and possibly also, in part, to dislike for the repetition of a sibilant. It 
even occurs occasionally with common nouns. A similar phenomenon 
is the substitution of (c)n for (c)« with strong adjectives and occasion- 
ally with pronominals. 

Descriptive Nouns with Proper Names 

296. Proper names are often accompanied by titles, such 
as ^5mg, ®raf, ©encral, $ofrat, and the like, and by other 
descriptive words, such as ©oI)n, Setter, grcunb, Siad^bar, 
©d^Iofe, ©d^iff, etc. In their ordinary relations all these 
words are declined after the manner of other common nouns. 
Accompanying proper names, they may or may not be de- 
clined according as they precede or follow the name and 
are themselves modified or unmodified. Whether they are 
declined or not, their case is determined by the rules for 
case and for apposition. 

296. Preceding the Name and Unmodified. A bare de- 
scriptive noun preceding a proper name is not inflected. 
The proper name then follows the rules for the declension 
of proper nouns (§ 125-129). Thus, grdulcin OttiIicn« SSru* 
bcr Miss Ottilia's brother; mit ®raf ®icrfch)anbcn with Count 
Kjerkewanden; bcr Sctftul^I ^lofter ®u«bate the prayer desk of 
the cloister Susdal. 

I. ©err is an exception, being now regularly declined. See §300 
for illustrations. In older usage, and occasionally still, it was treated 
like other titles. 
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297. Preceding the Name and Modified. If the descrip- 
tive word precedes the name and is itself modified by the 
article or its equivalent, it is declined, while the name takes 
no inflection; as, mit bcr SSilftc bc« alien Saifcr« SBill^cIm with 
the bust of the old emperor William; id^ \af) ben giirften SSi^mardC 
/ saw Prince Bismarck; bc^ ©d^Ioffe^ 33iclftcin of castle Biel- 
stein; in Sluftrag mcine^ Of)cim« griebrid^ by order of my uncle 
Frederick. 

1. The genitive ending « of a descriptive word is not infrequently 
dropped; as, ba« SftcUcr be« ^rofeffor ^arrij (Srampton (the studio of 
Professor Harry Crampton) instead of the more usual be^ ^rofcffor^ 
^arrtj (Srampton. 

2. Only the first of two or more preceding descriptive words is 
declined; as, au« bcm S^ad^Iafe bc« 2)icl&tcr« ^rofcffor 3)r. ©corg ©d^crcr 
from the estate of the poet. Professor (Doctor) George Scherer. 

298. Following the Proper Name. If the descriptive 
word, modified or unmodified, follows the name, it is declined, 
and the name adds or omits the genitive ending according 
to the usual rules (§ 291); as, bie ©icQC ^dnxii)^, Sdnig^ bcr 
!5)eutf(i^cn the victories of Henry, king of the Germans; burd^ 
bie S3eTnill)un0en bc« '§crm 3)r. 21. SBeife, ^rofeffor^ an bcr 
ffiniQlid^en SricQ^afabemic through the e forts of Dr, A. Weiss, 
professor in the Royal Military Academy; in ©emcinfd^aft 
mit !iDr. 2)?aj 3orban, bcm 3)ireftor ber Serlincr Slationat 
©aleric together with Dr, Max Jordan, director of the Berlin 
National Gallery. 

I. Adjectives following and describing a proper name belong here; 
thus, btc 3citen gricbrid^« bc« ©rogcn the times of Frederick the Great; 
t)om ^arl bcm 3)i(fcn from Charles the Fat; ?ubh)ig« II. (= bc« jhjeitcn), 
bc« ©tammlcrd, ©ol^n son of Louis II, the Stammerer. 

299. The statements above give the prevailing modern usage. Ex- 
ceptions are pretty numerous now and were once still more frequent. 
The proper name and title were formerly felt more as a sort of com- 
pound with resulting effect on the declension. On the other hand, the 
tendency to drop the genitive ending, if the case is made evident in 
some other way, grows stronger. 
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300. ^ttt, f^rau, and ^rSuIdtt with Names of Persons. 
In addition to their frequent use as the equivalents of Mr,, 
Mrs,, and Miss, these words are found in certain idiomatic 
constructions: 

1. $crr is used, for politeness' sake, with a title or word 
for an occupation, with or without the proper name, in 
speaking to or of a man; as, bic ©cmill^ungcn bc« $crm !Dr. 
?l. 933ei6 the efforts of Dr. A, Weiss; bcr §crr SKajor the major; 
fcin SBort, ^crr 35aron not a word. Baron, Particularly in 
direct address, where Germans are especially insistent upon 
it, this construction with ^crr is carried to great lengths; 
as, ^err SSni^i)alitx, §crr gorftgcl^ilfc, §crr ©d^ncibcrmciftcr. 
grau and grftulcin are used in the same way if a woman has 
a title or occupation of her own; as, grttulcin S)oftor. 

(a) ^rr is regularly declined in this and the following constructions; 
Srau, being feminine, shows no variation in the singular; grttulcin is 
treated like other titles, sometimes adding and sometimes omitting the 
« of the genitive singular. 

2. $crr, ^xaVL, and grttuldn are very commonly inserted, 
for politeness' sake, before words for members of the family; 
thus, im ©efd^fift 3]^re« §crni SSater^ in the business of your 
father; fcinc grau ®cmaf)Iin his wife; id^ mill, ^err ©imager 
/ wish, brother-in-law; ift ba« 3^x (or 3l^rc) grftulcin lod^tcr 
is that *y our daughter? 

3. %xa\x is often inserted before the title or word for the 
occupation of the husband, with or without the proper name, 
in speaking to or of the wife; as, grau ^rofeffor, grou ^aftor 
©ticglitj. 

4. For the use of the feminine suffix in with proper names see § 288. 
For the article with proper names to show sex see § 282, 2. 

Titles of Books 

301. Much confusion prevails regarding the declension of 
the titles of books, periodicals, articles, and the like. In 
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apposition with such words as SBcrf, SRoman, 3rftfd^rift^ the 
title is regularly left unchanged. Elsewhere declension is 
the commoner practice, but non-inflection is increasing. 
Thus, mit bem brcibttnbiQcn SRoman „3)a« jungc guropa" wUh 
the three-volume novel ^^ Young Europe"; unter bcr llbcrfd^rift, 
„®uftat) grc^tag unb bic grcmbtobrtcr" under the heading 
"Gustav Freytag and Foreign Words"; SJorfpicI gu „3)ic 2)?ei* 
ftcrfingcr" prelude to ''The Master singers"; in bcr JSUlaxia 
©tuart" in ''Mary Stuart"; fcinc „5rana5ftfd&CTi Suftfd&Idffer" 
his "French Country Seats"; im ncununbjmangtfiftcn Sanbc bcr 
^^rcufeifd^cn ^al^rbild^cr" in the twenty-ninth volume of the 
"Prussian Annals " The quotation marks are often omitted. 
A verb is in the plural if its subject is a plural title, not in 
apposition with SEBcrf, etc., as, bic Sg^ptifd^cn Slad&rid&tcn toarcn 
ba^ cingigc 35Iatt the "Egyptian News" was the one paper. 

ADJECTIVES 

302. Only descriptive adjectives and participles used as 
adjectives are considered here. Articles, numerals, and some 
other words used either as adjectives or pronouns (known 
therefore as pronominals) also have adjective force, but they 
differ in other respects greatly from ordinary adjectives 
and are discussed elsewhere. 

303. In their syntactical use adjectives are divided into 
four classes, according to whether they stand before their 
noun (the noun may be understood), or after the noun as 
appositives, or appear in predicate, or are used substantively. 
This classification does not indicate different adjectives but 
the different ways in which the same adjective may be used. 

Adjecttves before their Nouns 

304. The syntactical use of the adjective is the same 
whether it stands before its noun or whether the noun, though 
omitted, is understood; as, bcr altc 3Rann the old man, cin 
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iungc^ SDtabd^cn a young girl, toarmc^ 35Iut warm blood, hit 
fd^oncrc bott bciben ©d&lDcftem the more beautiful of the two sis- 
ters. The noun decides the gender, number, and case of the 
adjective. Such adjectives are called adherent or attributive. 

305. Repetition. The rules for the repetition of adjec- 
tives modifying nouns of differing gender or number are the 
same as for the article. See § 266. 

Substantive Adjectives 

306. The adjective is substantive if it has the value of a 
noun. The gender and number of such adjectives are deter- 
mined by the idea which they express; as, bcr grembc the 
stranger, bic g^^ctnbcn strangers, cin grcmber a stranger, bic 
?infe the left hand. The neuter singular often indicates an 
abstraction; as, ba^ ©define the beautiful, beautiful things, 
2[Itc« unb 9?cuc^ old and new (things). The case is deter- 
mined by the usual rules for case. 

Declension 

307. An adjective, if it stands before its noun or with the 
noun understood or if it is used substantively, is declined, 
but the manner of its declension depends on the presence 
or absence of a preceding article or declined pronominal 
adjective, as follows: 

308. Strong Declension. The adjective takes the end- 
ings of the strong declension (§ 133) if it is not preceded by 
an article or pronominal, or if the preceding pronominal is 
not declined in the construction; as, bci fd^5ncm SBcttcr in 
fine weather; mond^ bcforgtcr 93Iidt many an anxious glance; 
bu Dcrlangft UnmSglid&c^ you demand the impossible; tt)ftl&renb 
man Did Unniltjc^ Icf)rt while much that is useless is taught; cin 
^aax Icifc SBorte a few words in an undertone. For the ending 
of the genitive singular of strong adjectives see § 133, 2. 
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1. If mand^cr, fold^er, or tocld^cr throws off its ending (without inter- 
vening cin) or if t)icl, tocnig, etc. add no ending, the adjective is strong. 
It is also strong after the indeclinables ein poor, etn koentg, ein bigd^n. 
The varying inflection of some of the pronominals, particularly of the 
indefinites, therefore plays an important part in the declension of 
adjectives. 

2. The nominative and accusative singular neuter is, however, 
regularly weak after bic« (for biefc«); as, bic« ftolgc ^erg this proud heart. 

3. For the dropping of strong endings see § 320. 

309. Weak Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
of the weak declension (§ 134) if it is preceded by bcr, bicfer, 
jcncr, jcbcr, mand^er, fold^cr, mcld^cr, or any other pronominal 
with the strong inflection; as, auf bcr Unfcn ©cite on the left 
side; bicfc ]^of)en SSftumc these tall trees; man brad^tc ciligft ba^ 
SScrlangtc what was desired was brought very quickly. 

1. This rule calls for the weak inflection of the adjective after bid, 
clntg, etc., if they add a distinctive ending. But see § 317. 

2. SD^and^cr, fold^cr, and tocld^cr often drop the endings. The follow- 
ing adjective is then declined strong, if cin does not intervene. 

310. Mixed Declension. The adjective takes the endings 
of the mixed declension (§ 135) if it is preceded by cin, fcin, 
mcin, bcin, fcin, il^r (3f)r), unfcr, or cuer. That is, the adjec- 
tive is weak or strong according as these words have or do 
not have an ending; thus, auf eincm f)ol^cn Serge on a high 
mountain; mein tcurer ©ol^n my dear son; h)ir l^aben unfer 
SKfiglid^fte^ aud& getan we have also done our very best, 

I. The adjective is of the mixed declension after mand^ ein, folcj 
ein, hjeld^ ein, fo ein, fo fein (§ 386), cin fold^cr, ein iegUd^er, and also regu- 
larly after a possessive preceded by blefcr or Jcner (as biefer mein, etc.). It 
is commonly weak after cin jebcr. 

311. Compound Adjectives. Only the last member of a 
compound adjective is declined. This rule applies not only 
to adjectives written as compounds (fur^Iebig, for example) 
but also to adjectives that are in effect compounds, though 
not so written; as, ba« fd&toarg unb meifee SSanner ber ©tabt 
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the block and white banner of the city, bad ^dniglid^ ^reugifd^ed 
3oHamt the Royal Prussian Customhouse, Contrast this 
with the construction in § 312, 3. 

312. Adjectives in the Same Construction. Two or more 
adjectives in the same construction are declined alike; as, 
cin paar grofec, f)cllc Irttncn some big, shining tears; ba« langc, 
blonbc, gelodtc ^aar his long, light-colored, curly hair; bu 
lapfcrcr unb 9?cincr thou brave and pure one. 

1. When the first adjective is in the strong dative singular, mas- 
culine or neuter, the second exhibits a decided tendency to become 
weak, especially if it has closer connection in meaning with the noun. 
It may also be weak in the genitive plural and in the feminine genitive 
and dative singular, though less frequently. Thus, in bcftttnbificm 
pcrffinlid^cn ^Berfcl^r in constant personal intercourse; bie golgcn groBcr 
f (Jrpcrltd^en Sfnftrcniungcn the results of great physical exertion. 

2. A substantive adjective following one or more strong adjectives 
is sometimes weak; as, ettt tli(i^ti0er ^eamte an excellent official; ein an« 
gencl^Tnc^ Sufecrc a pleasing appearance. 

3. Sometimes only the last of two or more adjectives is declined in 
poetical style; as, cin uncrfrculid^ janimcm«h)ttrbi0cr afnbUcf an unpleasant, 
pitiable sight; In enger ftct« unb cngcnn ^rci« in a more and more contracted 
circle. It is sometimes a question, owing to this lack of inflection, 
whether the first of two words is an adjective or an adverb. 

313. After totti^, vMu^t^, and titoa^. An adjective after tt)a« 
what, nid^t^ nothing, and ctrt)a« (or Xoai) something is now re- 
garded as a strong neuter substantive adjective and is 
declined for case accordingly; as, Xoa% gibt t% 5Rcuc^ what^s 
the news? xi) toeife t)on nicl^t^ ©cfonbcrcm / know of nothing 
special; nad^ tiXoa% 5Rcucm for something new; ha^ rt)irb n)a« 
9?arc^ fein that will be something fine. Originally a partitive 
genitive was used here, but the appositional construction 
has completely prevailed. 

314. After \otx, jemanb, and ntemanb. The appositional 
construction is also now the regular one after JDcr who or 
somebody (§ 193), jcmanb somebody, and niemonb nobody; as, 
h)cr anbcrcr who (or somebody) else, mit jctnanb ©rmad^fcnem 
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ivith some grown-up person. But the partitive genitive, espe- 
cially of mbtx, is still fairly common; thus, id) mcinc — toer 
Srcmbc^ / mean — what stranger? id) bint^[= $crr im ^oufc], 
unb nicmanb anbcrc^ / am and nobody else. The partitive 
genitive of all is also regularly found after tocr ; as, tocr aUc^ 
who all? 

315. After Numerals. The cardinal numerals, except cin, 
have no effect on the declension of an accompanying adjec- 
tive, which follows the usual rules; as, bit brci firofecn gcnftcr 
the three large windows, but brci gro^c gcnftcr. The ordinals 
are always preceded by an article or pronominal; both they 
and an adjective following are declined accordingly. 

I. After the occasional strong genitives gtoeicr and brcicr (§ 147, i) 
the adjective is regularly weak, however. Indefinite or numeral inde- 
clinable adjectivies, such as aUctl^anb, aUcrlci, btclerfei, and the like, do 
not affect the declension of an accompanying adjective. 

Ikreguiar and Defective Declension 

316. The modern rules for the use of the strong and the 
weak adjective are the outcome of a long development. Ex- 
ceptions to the rules given above are therefore far more 
numerous in older literature than in that of the present day. 
Many of the cases of the occurrence of strong endings instead 
of weak, or of weak instead of strong in violation of these 
rules, are no longer permissible and need not be considered 
here. Certain other exceptions, which are still more or less 
current, are mentioned below. 

317. Strong Endings for Weak. After the plurals \At\t, 
tocnigc, mcl^rcrc, cinigc, ctlid^c, allc, bcibc, anbcrc, and (less fre- 
quently) mand^e, fold^c, Xot\d)t, an adjective may be strong, 
especially in the nominative and accusative; as, Dicic Icud^* 
tcnbc Sluficn many shining eyes. With some of these words 
the strong nominative and accusative plural of the adjective 
is still commoner than the weak, but the weak form is always 
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correct and is increasing in frequency. After the inflected 
singular of these words the weak adjective is now the rule, 
though strong forms may occur. If any of these words are 
preceded by the definite article or a demonstrative, they 
and the adjective following are declined weak. 

318. Weak Endings for Strong. Words like befagt, fol- 
gcnb, etc., are often found without a preceding definite article 
(§ 262, 3 d)y contrary to English usage, and may then be 
followed by an adjective with a weak ending; as, folgenbe 
toid^tigcn latfad^cn the following important facts. The weak 
form is more common in the plural than in the singular. 
These words lie in meaning between ordinary descriptive 
and pronominal adjectives; hence the* uncertainty about the 
ending of the adjective following. But the regular construc- 
tion with the strong ending is now the commoner here and 
is increasing in frequency. 

319. In Address and after Personal Pronouns. Here we 
should expect the strong adjective. In address it is regu- 
larly strong if no personal pronoun is present; as, ?icbcr, 
ba« toeig id) nid^t my dear, I do not know; filler gricbc, fomm 
sweet peace, come; ®cbulb, licbc grcunbc patience, dear friends. 
But it is not infrequently weak in the plural; as, Kcbcn 
fjrcunbc. After pronouns it is nearly always strong in the 
nominative singular, but is oftener weak than strong in the 
other cases of the singular and in the whole plural; as, vS) 
unglildlid^cr SKann /, unhappy man; bu, armc grau you poor 
woman; cr bummer ^crl he, stupid fellow; toir Siingcren we 
younger men; mir armcn SKannc to me, poor man; \fyc licbcn 
Scute you dear people, 

320. Dropping of Endings. The ending ed of the nominative and 
accusative singular neuter is still not infrequently dropped, especially 
in poetry; as, gut ©Iflcf good Ittcky eln friJI^Iid^ $crg a happy heart. The 
dropping of masculine or feminine endings or of other neuter endings 
is uncommon. 
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I. For gaiij with neuter names of towns and countries see § 286, i b. 

321. Undeclined Substantive Adjectives. The substantive adjective 
may be without declension: 

1. In a number of set expressions, mostly where the adjectives 
occur in pairs and without the article; as, l^od^ unb niebrtg milffen 
einmal loed^feln high and low must sometime change places; gU^tfd^en 
bM unb gut between good and evil. This construction was formerly 
more frequent than now. For the use of the initial small letter see 
§ 3, I a. 

2. Substantive adjectives used as names of languages are commonly 
treated as indeclinable neuters; thus, ein ^thxod^nt^, mtt Srangofifd^ 
unb 3taUcntf(6 bur(i^flocl&tcuc« ^cutfd^ (a) broken German intermingled 
with French and Italian; mctn (SnflUfd^ my English; auf !Dcutf(i^ in 
German; urn ctne« rcincn ©rtcd^lfcft toiUcn for the sake of (a) pure Greek. 
They may be declined if they immediately follow the definite article, 
and inflection is the rule if they are then also governed by a preposition; 
as, ba« 2)cutfcl&(c) German^ au« bcm Jrangfififd^cn in« !Dcutf(i^c from French 
into German. 

(a) The adjective is declined in bet ^cutfd^c the German (man), bic 
!Dcutfcl&c the German (woman), cin ^cutfd^cr a German (man), bic $)cut* 
fd^en the Germans, etc. Other names of nationalities, such as (Snglcinber 
Englishman, granjofc Frenchman, etc., are actual nouns and are 
declined accordingly. 

322. Indeclinable Adjectives. Some adjectives are indeclinable 
even when they precede their noun. Such are: i. ?autcr and citcl 
nothing but, genufi enough, mt\)X more, hjcnigcr less. 2. Those in cr from 
names of towns and countries (§673, 5). 3. Those in erici (§677, 4). 
4. A few of foreign origin denoting color, such as rofa pink, lila lilac- 
colored. Thus, bcr ©tcttiner 5Ba]^nf)of the Stettin station; in il^rcn rofa 
SBafd^flcibcrn in their pink wash dresses. Some adjectives can be used 
only in predicate and are never declined. See § 326. 

(a) Another adjective following one of these indeclinables is declined 
according to the construction in which it stands; as, t)on lautcr golbncn 
^crgcn by nothing but golden hearts. 

Appositive Adjectives 

323. Here are included, for convenience, not only ad- 
jectives following their nouns, but also those occurring in 
constructions equivalent to a clause and in absolute 
constructions. Absence of declension is the rule. 
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1. Following the Noun. If not preceded by an article or 
pronominal, an adjective following the noun which it explains 
is regularly undeclined; as, t)on bcr ©time f)di from the hot 
brow; cin iunfic« SKftbd^cn, flcin, tlbcrfd^Ianf a small and too 
slender young girl. As in English, this position of the adjec- 
tive is infrequent in prose. 

(a) Occasionally the adjective is declined; as, cd^te T)idfttt, fitofe toic 
flcine genuine poets, great as well as minor. It must be declined if pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal; thus, ftc fc^ten ft(6 auf bic ©ttnfc, 
bie l^dljemen they sat down on the wooden benches. 

2. In Constructions Equivalent to a Clause. The adjec- 
tive may stand before or after its noun and be separated from 
it by one word or more. It is not declined; thus, xdcS) an 
SScfttjtum mol&nt bcr SSatcr mtr bal^cim my father, (who is) rich 
in possessions, dwells at home; einc SRul^banf, mit furgcm unb 
bid^tcm ®ra^ bctoad^fcn a seat covered with short and thick grass. 

(a) This construction is not so common in German as in English, 
the adjective, preceded by its modifiers, being generally placed before 
its noun in German; thus, t)on t^rcn cinanbcr gcgcntibcr gelcgcnen 
^ttufem from their houses situated opposite one another. See § 649. 

3. In Absolute Constructions. A participle accompany- 
ing an accusative (§ 471) or nominative (§ 434) absolute or 
itself used absolutely (§§ 683, 5, 586, 7) is not declined; as, 
cr fc^jt ftd&, ba« ®cftd^t Don ^rajcbi^ abgetoanbt he sits down 
with his face turned away from Praxedis; bic Hugcn jugcbunbcn, 
l^aft bu mid^ fd&ncH gefunbcn with blindfolded eyes you quickly 
found me. 

Predicate Adjectives 

324. An adjective in predicate is regularly undeclined. 
The uses of such adjectives may be classified as follows: 

I. Referring to the Subject. The adjective refers to the 
subject if it is in predicate with verbs expressing being, 
becoming, continuing, and the like, with other intransitives 
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expressing condition or motion, and with the passive of verbs 
mentioned in subsection 2 just below; as, bu bift glilcflici^ 
you are happy ; id^ tocrbc fd^Iftfrig / am growing sleepy; fie 
fd^cint gufriebcn she seems contented; mein grcunb Kcgt franf my 
friend lies ill; bet ©toff toirb blau gcffirbt the material is dyed 
Jblue. 

2. Referring to the Object. A predicate adjective refer- 
ring to the object may accompany some transitive verbs, as 
in English; thus, bcr cinaigc SBcg, cincn 9Kcnfd^cn bcffcr gu 
madden the only way to make a man better; id^ finbc c^ langlpeilig 
/ find it tiresome; tx Kcfe bic ©pcifcn unbcrttl^rt he left the food 
untouched; man ncnnt il^n gcisig they call him stingy. 

(a) A predicate adjective expressing the condition into 
which the object is brought by the action of the verb is found 
with intransitive (§ 463, 3) as well as transitive verbs; thus, 
id^ liabc mid^ ntilbc gcftanbcn / have made myself tired by stand- 
i^gy W^^ i>i^ gcfunb sleep and get well; cr gofe ben JBcd^cr tJoU 
he poured the cup full. This construction occurs in English 
also (for example, they painted the fence white) but is far 
more frequent in German. This adjective is known as the 
adjunct accusative or objective predicate, 

3. After ali^ or fut. A variation of either of the above 
kinds of predicate adjectives is found in the undeclined adjec- 
tive after al« or, with a few verbs, after filr; as, cr ftcHt ben 
SKann ate cl^rlid^ bar he represents the man as honest; bie Slu«* 
fill^rung erfd^eint ate fef)Ier]^aft the execution seems faulty; id^ 
f)alte {{|n filr niirrifd^ / consider him foolish, 

325. But an adjective in the predicate is declined if it is 
used substantively, or stands before its noun, or is pre- 
ceded by an article or pronominal adjective; as, id^ bin bic 
©d^toad^c / am the weak one; toir finb rcifenbc SRitter we are 
traveling knights; cin ncuc« JBud^ ift ntd^t intmer cin gute« a 
new book is not always a good one; ha^ toirb toa6 9Jarc^ fein 
that will be something fine. In none of these cases is the 
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adjective, though a part of the predicate, actually a predi- 
cate adjective. 

I. Scoffer is an old inflected form which, as well as the uninflected 
DoH, is still used freely in predicate or appositively; as, too aUt^ Ooller 
SBIumcn ift where everything is full of flowers; bu bift OoH SKofel you are 
full of flaws. See §441, 3. 

326. Adjectives only in Predicate or Apposition. Some 
adjectives cannot be used before a noun. They are there- 
fore undeclined and occur only in predicate or in apposition. 
Such are angft anxious, bcrcit ready, fcinb hostile, gram averse 
to, funb known, Mb grievous, not necessary, nilfee useful, fd^ulb 
to blame for, and some others. 

I. On the other hand, there are a few adjectives whose use. in predi- 
cate or in apposition is rare or questionable if they are not preceded 
by an article or pronominal. For the predicate superlative see § 332. 

Modifiers of the Adjective 

327. The adjective may be modified by an adverb or adverbial 
clause, by a noun or pronoim in the genitive (§ 441), dative (§ 467), or 
accusative (§ 468), by an infinitive, or by a prepositional phrase. For 
the position of the modifiers of the adjective see § 649. 

Adjectives as Adverbs 

328. Most adjectives can be used in their uninflected form 
as adverbs (§ 687). The uninflected adjective may thus be 
employed in apposition, as a predicate, or as an adverb. 
Occasionally it is diflScult to decide which of these three 
uses is intended. 

Comparison of Adjectives 

329. Relative and Absolute Comparison. Ordinarily the 
comparative and superlative are found in relative compari- 
son, that is, ascribing to an object, or objects, a higher or 
the highest degree of the quality expressed by the adjective; 
as, bcr ©ce ift ticfcr ate bcr glufe the lake is deeper than the 
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river; bcr bcfte Coffee fomntt au« 2lrabicn the best to fee comes 
from Arabia, They may, however, be used in absolute com- 
parison, in which the comparative indicates a tolerably high 
and the superlative a very high degree of the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective; as, nad^ Ifingercm ©tiUfd^tocigcn 
after a longish silence; bcr 2Wann l^at crft afe cin Sitcrcr gcl^ci* 
xaiti the man did not marry till he was pretty old; bic 2lnftxnft 
Ql^rcr bcftcn SKuttcr the arrival of your excellent mother; bic 
tDcnigftcn only a few. 

I. The absolute superlative is generally avoided by using an adverb, 
such as \t\yCf l)iicl&ft, and the like, with the positive, but the absolute 
comparative is not infrequent. 

Declension of Comparatives 

330. The comparative may be inflected or uninflected. 
The same rules apply to it as to the positive; thus, fcin 
fd^Iimmrcr $Ia<5 no worse place; fcin ©cfid^t toar nod^ blaffcr ate 
fonft his face was even paler than usual. 

Declension of Superlatives 

331. The superlative must always be declined; thus, id^ 
ftrmftcr /, most miserable one; c« h)ar bic l|5d^ftc S^xi it was 
high time; bic attcrfcinftcn SBarcn the very finest wares; bci 
f)cllftcm ©onncnfd^cin in the brightest sunshine; unfcrc nild&ftcn 
§cftc our neoct issues. 

I. The superlative is nearly always preceded by the definite article 
or by a pronominal adjective, though it may appear without such 
accompaniment in its absolute use and occasionally elsewhere. It is 
preceded only rarely by the indefinite article. 

332. In Predicate. The superlative, always declined, 
appears in predicate in one of two forms: 

I. If it compares an object with itself under different 
conditions, it stands in the weak dative after am (for on 
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bcm) ; as, bicfc ^oxfK ift bet Std^t am fcJ^5nftcn this color is most 
beautiful in the light; too bie 3lot am grftfitcn, ift ®ottc« ^ilfc 
oft am aHcrnftd^ftcn when the need is greatest, God*s help is 
often nearest. • 

2. Otherwise the predicate superlative is in the nomina- 
tive after the definite article or a pronominal; as, bic frtt^ftcn 
Slumcn finb bic licblid^ftcn the earliest flowers are the loveliest; 
ba« Ml^nftc tofirc ba« ^lilgftc gctocfcn /Ae boldest (course) would 
have been the wisest. But the form in am is often used, 
especially colloquially, where the other construction is the 
logical one. 

(a) S[0erUebft offers the sole exception to the rule that the superlative 
must be declined in the predicate; it has come to mean charming^ 
delightful. 

Further Comments about the Comparative and Superlative 

333. I. What English expresses by two comparatives connected by . 
and or by more and more with the positive (for example, angrier and 
angrier, more and more angry) is commonly expressed in German by 
immcr with the comparative; as, cr toirb immcr reid&er he is getting 
richer and richer. It may also be expressed by tmmer mefir or mc^r 
unb mel^r with the positive, or by connecting the two comparatives 
by unb. 

2. The superlative is often strengthened by prefixing the genitive 
aHer ; as, bic aHerfcinftcn )3EBaren the very finest wares. As in English, the 
comparative and superlative may also be strengthened by adverbs; 
thus, Diel beffer much better, noc^ ftttrfer still stronger, bet todttm ber grdgte 
Xdl by far the greatest part. 

3. Double comparison and the use of the superlative with reference 
to only two objects occur occasionally, as in English; thus, mtf)V 
lofalered 3ntcrcffc more localier) interest; bcr ^lUfiftc Don un« bciben the 
wisest of us two. 

Conjunctions with the Comparative 

334. Site is the conjunction ordinarily used in connection 
with the comparative; as, cin 3af)r filter ate ba^ SKcibd^cn a 
year older than the girl; fo fill^Itc cr fid^ rcid^cr ate bi«f)cr therefore 
he felt himself richer than hitherto. 
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336. SBle is also frequently found with the comparative 
in the same sense as ate ; thus, bic« ©d^tocrt ift ettoa^ Icid&tcr 
toic ba^ altt this sword is somewhat lighter than the old one; 
mad&cn ftc fid^ nid^t bcffer toic fie ftnb do not make yourself out 
better than you are. This construction, though still common, 
is becoming less frequent. SBic is limited more and more to 
expressions of equality, similarity, or identity and therefore 
accompanies the positive in preference to the comparative. 

1. The positive, regularly preceded by fo, alfo, or cbcnfo 
(all meaning as or just as), is often followed by al^, though 
tote is not uncommon in colloquial style; thus, bicfer 2WaIer 
ift nid^t fo berilbmt ate fetn 23ater this painter is not so famous 
as his father; meine §anb, nod) ift fie toeife toie 2WiId^ my hand 
is still as white as milk. 

(a) Occasionally, mainly in poetry, ol^ toit occurs after either the 
comparative or the positive with the meaning of old or toit; thus, bu 
foHft ce auf ber SScIt beffcr JS)abcn al« toit toit you shall have things beUer 
in the world than we. 

2. ^etttt was the regular conjunction after the comparative in an 
older period. It occurs occasionally still, especially if aid stands 
elsewhere in the sentence; as, bcr 9Warqut8 toar fo Did rcid^cr benn cr the 
marquis was so much richer than he; f)6f)tx aU ^omponift benn ate ^oct 
higher as composer than as poet. 

Comparison with mcftt and am metften 

336. Unlike more and most in English, mcl^r and am mciftcn with the 
positive are little used to make a comparative and a superlative. They 
are, however, occasionally employed anywhere by the best writers and 
are commoner than the regular forms in er and (c)ft in the following: 

1. When the comparison is between the qualities expressed by two 
adjectives, not between two objects with different degrees of the same 
quality. Here mcfir is commoner than the regular comparative; as, 
tomn man in ber ^cfcllfd^aft tncf)r pfU(5 al« toal^r ift if people are more 
polite than truthful in society; fcinc mc^r brcite al8 ^ol^c ©tint his fore- 
head broad rather than high. 

2. In the comparative and superlative of indeclinable adjectives 
(§ 322) and, to a less extent, of participles and of adjectives with 
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dependent oblique cases, or prepositional phrases, also to avoid a very 
harsh combination of sounds; as, xnel^r grom more averse to, Don bcr am 
meiftcn ariftofratifd&cn ©cfcllfd^aft (Suropae by the most aristocratic society 
of Europe. 

Descending CoMPAiasoN 

337. In the descending comparison (§ 143) with JDeniger or mtnbcr 
and am iDenigften or am minbcftcn the adjective is actually a positive and 
is treated accordingly; as, mcin <S(§ritt h)ar rtcniger feft my step was less 
firm; fUr bic minbcr Jild^tigen for those less capable; bcr am tocnigftcn 
Untcrrid^tctc the one least informed. 

NUMERALS 
Cardinals 

338. The cardinals are used freely with or without a noun; 
as, brcifeig ^oifyct oXi thirty years old; cin SKcl^r bon s^tinsig 
ficgcn stDfilf a majority of twenty to twelve. When the cardinals 
are used as substantives, a dependent noun or pronoun is 
put in the genitive or in the dative after bon ; as, gtoci mcincr 
S3ritbcr or ^toci bon mcincn JBrilbcm two of my brothers, 

339. Uses of etn. i. Standing before its noun and itself not preceded 
by the definite article or a pronominal, ein follows the usual rules for 
the agreement of adjectives. As a numeral, in contrast to the same word 
used as the indefinite article, it is emphatic and suffers no contraction. 
For ways of distinguishing it to the eye from the indefinite article see 
§ 4. In the spoken language the stress distinguishes the numeral from 
the article. 

2. Standing alone, it is a substantive numeral or an indefinite pro- 
noun; as, e« ift nur eincr, bcr c« gang erfiillt there is only one who entirely 
fills it; h)cnn cincm allc« neu ift when all is new to one. 

3. Preceded by the definite article or a pronominal, it may be either 
an adjective or a substantive; as, t)or bcm cincn gcnftcr in front of one 
window; tocbcr ba« cine nod^ bad anbcrc neither the one {thing) nor the other. 
For its declension in these three positions see § 146. 

340. Uninflected ein. @tn is not declined at all: 

1. As the first part of a compound numeral; as, cinunbgtoangig Qal^rc 
twenty-one years, bad cinunbghjangigftc 3a]^r. 

2. When followed by unb, obcr, or bid and another cardinal; as, in 
cin bid itotx ©tunbcn between one and two hours. Or with omission of the 
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connective; em, jtoci ©o^tn lang for a week or two. Also when fol- 
lowed by berfelbe; as, an ein unb bemfelben ^age on one and the same day. 

3. In ein tpenig, ein bigd^en, ein paar (§ 424), meaning some, 

4. In some indefinite numeral expressions, such as ein ad^tgtg 
(§342,1). 

5. Regularly before fractional (§ 844). 

6. With Ul)r in expressions of time; as, nad^ ein U^r after one o^ clock, 

7. After loi and looi the noun may be put in the singular and ein 
made to agree with it, or the noun may be in the plural and ein left 
uninflected; as, in the accusative, taufenbunbetnen ®ninb or taufenbunbein 
©rttnbe a thousand and one reasons. Sometimes an invariable cine occurs 
before a feminine noun; very rarely a noun stands in the plural, pre- 
ceded by the singular of ein inflected for gender and case. 

341. Uses of eini^. In addition to its use as an ordinary numeral or 
indefinite pronoun, etn«, the shortened form of eine^, occurs in various 
idioms: 

1. In counting and, without U^r, in expressions of time; as, id^ 
jttl^Ic etn«, grtel, brei / count one, two, three; Dor ein« before one {o'clock). 
But ein may occur instead of ein« in both these constructions. 

2. Expressing harmony , agreement , identity , and* the like; as, mtt 
tl)nt XOQXtn mir eind gemorben we had come to an agreement with him. 

3. As the object of a verb or in a prepositional phrase, with various 
meanings; as, bid bod @ffen fertig totrb toottcn toir eind trinfen while we 
wait for dinner , we will take a drink ; mit eind all at once. 

342. Numerals are made indefinite or approximate, as 
in English, by the use of adverbs, such as ctlDa, bcinal^c, etc. 
The prepositions an, auf, and in may have the same effect; 
as, an bic yt\)Xi 3af)rc about ten years. 

I. An invariable ein or cine is used in the same way; as, ein Stoangig, 
brcifeig 3 afire twenty or thirty years; ein Xolcr ad^tgig eighty talers or so; 
eine grtei ©tunben frill^cr some two hours earlier, 

. 

Ordinals 

343. The ordinals are adjectives and are treated like other 
adjectives in the same situation; thus, im crftcn iJcnftcr in 
the first window; ate ber ^^citc gcenbct l^attc when the second 
one had ended. But an ordinal may be uninflected after gu; 
as, gu britt three in all. 
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Fractionals 

344. The fractionals, except \)alb and ^(tlftc, both meaning 
half J are neuter nouns. A dependent noun is regularly in 
the genitive or the dative after t)on, unless it is a masculilie 
or neuter denoting quantity (§ 276), when it is invariable; 
as, cin S)rittcl fcincr ©ad&cn or t)on fcincn ©ad^cn a third of his 
things; brci SSicrtel ^funb three quarters of a pound. They 
also make compounds with the accent on the last member; 
as, cin 35icrtclpfunb a quarter of a pound; cine ^^^ntclfcfunbc 
a tenth of a second. @in preceding a fractional is regularly 
uninflected. 

I. ^(tlfte is a feminine noun. A noun dependent on it is in the geni- 
tive or in the dative after ))on. $alb is an adjective and is ordinarily 
treated like other adjectives; as, cin f)oIber Sfpfcl half an apple; bie 
l^albe <Stabt fprtd^t bat)on half the town is talking of it. For its lack of 
inflection with names of towns and countries see § 285, i h. If it is 
preceded by a cardinal, it may agree with its noun, which is then singu- 
lar; as, brci unb ctncn ^olbcn SWonat three and a half months. Or it may 
remain uninflected, often with omission of unb, the noun then being in 
the plural; as, cinunbcinl^alb 3af|rc one and a half years; brciclnl^olb WX* 
lioncn 3)?arf three and a half million marks. 

(a) As the name of the fraction, $alb is a neuter noun; thus, ein 
@e4ftel bon cin $alb bicibt cin Drittcl a sixth from a half leaves a third. 

Dates 

346. The day of the month is expressed by an ordinal^ 
with or without the name of the month; as, ant 7. Quii or 
am 7 ten Quit or am ftcb(cn)tcn 3fuli on the seventh of July; 
l^cutc ift bcr gtoangtgftc Slpril, obcr l^abcn Xoxx fd^on ben cinunb^ 
gnjanjigftcn Uy-day is the twentieth of April, or is it already the 
twenty-first? Onctfcnau fd&ricb ben 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 
22nd. For the case in expressions of time see § 470. 

I. ^r totcbtclte, made after the manner of an ordinal, is much used 
in asking for the day of the month; as, bcr tolct)icltc ift l^cutc or ben 
ta)ict)icltcn l^aben toir (leute what day of the month is it ? 
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346. The year, expressed by the cardinal, follows the 
name of the month or season without an intervening comma; 
as, im 3uli 1811 (read ad^tgcfinl&unbcrtunbclf commonly) in 
Jt^y^ 181 1 ; im ©ptttfommcr 1629 in the late summer of 1629. 
Examples of dates with the omission of the name of the 
month or the season are: am ?lbfd^Iuffc bc^ 3af)rc« 1807 at 
the close of the year 1807; im. 3al^rc 1769 in the year 1769; 
Xot\6)t^ 1772 3uerft crfd^icn which first appeared in 1772; ber 
^clb bon 1809 the hero of 1809; feit 1808 since 1808; fd^on 
1 77 1 as early as lyyi. A common way of writing the date 
of letters is illustrated by b. (or ben) 19. Sluguft 1906. While 
prepositions, except in/ often occur with or without the 
insertion of 3at)X, ^3iccepted usage requires im 3ttf|rc, not 
simply in, before the numeral, as im 3af)rc 1769, not in 
1769. The latter construction is increasing in frequency, 
however. 

I. Notice also such contracted expressions as Slnfong OftObcr at 
the beginning of October; SWitte ^Cicmbcr in the middle of December; @nbe 
SWftri at the end of March; cnbllcj gcbruar 1813 finally in February^ 1813. 
The full form also occurs; as, im Elnfang bc8 !Dcgctnbcr. For the omission 
of the genitive ending, as in the last illustration, see § 293. 

Time of Day 

347. The hour is denoted by a numeral, and o^clock 
by ]Xf)X, the minutes being commonly expressed as in Eng- 
lish; as, um glDei W)X at two o'clock; cine aWinutc nad) ein^ 
(§ 341) a minute after one; filnf SWinutcn Dor ai^i five minutes 
before eight. The half and quarter hours are counted 
forwards; as, (cin) tjicrtcl (auf) aiji a quarter past seven; 
{|alb aiji, occasionally f)alb auf ad^t half past seven; brci 
23icrtel (auf) ai^i a quarter to eight. Other expressions will 
be readily intelligible. 2Bic t)icl is generally used in asking 
for the time of day; as, h)ic t)icl Uf)r ift c^ what o'clock 
is it? 
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House Numbers 

348. The house number follows the name of the street; 
as, ©d&umannftrafec 2, 2 Schumann Street; gilfeotoftrafec 8, brci 
Xxtpptn ^od^ (commonly written 8™) 8 LiUzow Street, up 
three flights; 3)cffaucr ©trafec i, Scfc itfiniggriK^cr ©trafec (or 
in full, an ber Scfc bcr Sdniggrat^r ©trafec) i Dessau Street, 
corner of Konniggratz Street. The contraction for ©trafec 
is ®tr. or ftr. 

I. ISiH^omftrage and Deffauer ©trage illustrate an approved difference 
in the manner of writing street names, Sti^h) being a proper noun and 
S)effaucr an adjective. When the adjective is declinable, as in Jron* 
jfififd^c ©trafee, it is inflected like any other adjective in the same posi- 
tion; thus, in bcr granjfiftfcftcn ©trafec. The same rules apply to the 
noun or adjective before ®affc, ?Ia|5, etc. But !Deffauerftro6e, gran* 
j5ftf(5eftra6c, or Deffauer*@tra6e, 5rait35[ifd&e*<5tra6e, are also quite 
common. 

PRONOUNS 

Agreement 

349. A pronoun agrees in gender and number with the 
noun to which it refers, while its case is determined by the 
construction in which it stands. If the pronoun refers to 
the plural of a noun or to two or more nouns, it will itself 
be plural, its case being determined as before. 

I. But tocr, toa^, and the pronouns of the first and second person 
do not vary for gender, and there are no distinctions of gender in the 
plural of any of the pronouns. Some of the indefinites never have an 
antecedent. Occasionally the direct reference of a pronoun is to another 
pronoun, especially to one of the personal pronouns. 

350. Important exceptions to the rule for agreement are: 
I. A pronoun referring to a neuter noun denoting a per- 
son, such as gt^fiulcin, 2Wfibd^cn, SBcib, or to a neuter diminu- 
tive of the name of a person, such as ^arl(i^cn, diMd)m, now 
commonly conforms to the natural gender; as, ba^ SJJttbd^cn 
. . . fie. But the neuter frequently occurs in literature and 
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even in ordinary speech; as, bad SWftbd&cn . . . c«. A relative 
pronoun referring to such a noun is pretty regularly neuter; 
as, bad aWabd&cn, ha^ or toeld^cd. 

2. A neuter singular pronoun may refer to persons of 
different sex; as, id^ f)abc fcincd t)on mcinen ©rofecltcm gcfannt 
/ knew none of my grandparents. The masculine singular 
is, however, much commoner here. 

3. Quite different from the foregoing is the use of the 
neuter singular collectively for persons, sometimes referring 
to a preceding noun or nouns, sometimes without such refer- 
ence; as, attcd faf) nac^ bcr Ul^r they all looked at the clock; 
unb iDad \\i) fonft an mcincm Sicb crfrcuct and they who once 
delighted in my song. In this usage bad may be contemptuous 
or humorous; as, um ^immcld tDittcn unb bad toill l^ciraten/or 
heaven's sake, the creatures want to marry. A neuter pronoun 
may also refer contemptuously or humorously to a single 
person; as, IdIH bad gu und does that thing want to come in 
here? The neuter singular may also be used to sum up 
several preceding nouns of differing gender. Only very 
rarely is a pronoun in the masculine or feminine singular 
used with reference to two or more nouns. 

4. Otherwise the rule for agreement in number is more 
closely observed in German than in English. Thus, it is 
only occasionally that a plural pronoun refers to a collective 
noun in the singular; as, bad 23oK . . . fie, instead of the much 
more frequent bad SSoIf . . . cd. 

351. Pronominal Adjectives. A number of the pronominal words 
can also be used before a noun. Like other adjectives, they then agree 
with their noun in gender, number, and case; as, in bicfcm Scben in this 
life. Details are given in connection with the individual words. 

Personal Pronouns 

352. For the occasional omission of a personal pronoun when 
subject of a sentence see § 614. For the repetition of personal 
pronouns after relatives see § 406. For the German equivalents 
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of he who, they who, etc., see § 417. As the use of the pronoun of 
the first person is the same in English and German, it is not 
discussed here. 

Secx>nd Person 

353. In Ordinary Speech, i. Su is used in speaking to 
a member of one's family and also to a very intimate friend, 
a child, an animal, an inanimate object, and often in address- 
ing one's self. 3f{|r is its plural. Thus, fommft bu mit un6, 
lantc ©crta are you coming with us, Aunt Bertha? S^inbcr, 
fcib il^r aUc ha children, are you all present? @ic is used in 
speaking to one or more persons other than those mentioned 
above. It is therefore the most widely used pronoun of 
address outside the family. 

(a) While ^te is plural and always governs a plural verb, an adjec- 
tive dependent on it is in the singular if it applies to only one person; 
as, @ic ftrmfter you poor fellow. Notice also that ®ic is now commonly 
employed in speaking to an adult servant. 

(6) A change in the pronoun addressed to a person may be very 
significant. Thus, a change from @ie to bu may mean increased inti- 
macy or anger or contempt, while one from bu to ^ie may be humorous 
or indicate estrangement or anger. 

2. 35u and il^r, like thou and ye in English, are used in 
prayer, in invocation of the saints, and the like. This is 
also the usage in literature. 

3. 35u, or the corresponding form of the imperative, is 
used in proverbs, in general exhortations, often in printed 
polemics and advertisements, in speaking to a person as a 
representative of his class, and the like. ^\)X, or the corres- 
ponding form of the imperative, is also common in these 
uses both as the plural of bu and as a substitute for it. Thus, 
fagc mir, mit totm bu umgcf)ft, unb \6) fagc bir, h)cr bu bift tell 
me with whom you associate, and I will tell you what you are; 
m5d^tcft bu, tjiclgclicbtcr ?cfcr would you like, dearly beloved 
reader? il^r SBcibcr you women; h)ftl)Ict aUc liberal all vote the 
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liberal ticket! In some of these uses there is a growing 
tendency to employ @ic. 

4. A title, or ^crr, %xau, or gi^ftulcin with or without a 
title, may take the place of a pronoun of the second person. 
The verb is sometimes in the third person singular, but is 
oftener in the third person plural. If the verb is singular, 
the possessive adjective is fcin or il^r (both meaning your), 
according to the sex of the person addressed. If the verb 
is plural, the possessives are 3f)X, declined, (Sucr, frequently 
not declined, and the indeclinables S^xo (§ 164, 4) and S)cro 
(§ 163, 2 b). The last three are properly applied only to 
the highest functionaries, except humorously. An oblique 
case of a title may stand for the same case of a pronoun. 
This manner of address is still customary in official and 
very formal style and is often employed, though with dimin- 
ishing frequency, by tradespeople, servants, etc. Thus, 
toir mcintcn, bcr §crr iDiire cin rcifcnbcr (Sngliinber we thought 
you were a traveling Englishman; iDottcn gnfibigc^ grttulcin 
nid^t auf bcm ©ofa ^la1^ ncl^mcn will you not sit down on the 
sofa? cine Wfi^at)! ^crrcn toilnfd^t ben ^crm Obcrft su fprcd^cn 
a number of gentlemen wish to speak to you, colonel; §crr 
aimt^rat tocrben 3f)tc grcubc l^abcn you will be pleased, judge; 
auf gto. (for gucr) ^finiglid^cn aWajcftftt Scfcl^I at the command 
of your {royal) majesty; tooHcn ^\)XQ Sjccttcn^ nur bic ©nabc 
l^abcn wUl your Excellency only be so kind ? ate xi) S)ero ^od^cn 
t)cmaf)m when I heard your knocking. 

364. In Literature, i. Novels and other books which 
represent actual modern speech use bu, il^r, and ®ic as 
explained above. In general, poetry, including the poetical 
drama, rejects ®ie entirely. S)u may then be addressed to 
any person without regard to age or rank, and if)r is merely 
its plural. Or bu may be familiar (though occasionally ad- 
dressed to the very highest personages, such as a king, after 
the manner of the devotional bu) and be applied to certain 
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persons only. Then il^r is both its plural and also the polite 
form of address to one person. This polite xf)X is often written 
with a capital. 

2. A more complicated arrangement is found in much of 
the older literature and in modern books, particularly plays 
and novels, that deal with certain phases of provincial life. 
35u is familiar. ^Ifir is its plural and may also be addressed 
to one person politely, ffir and ftc (fem. sing.), then gener- 
ally written with a capital, may mean you. They are used 
with the singular verb and are commonly less polite than 
3i^r addressed to one person, though originally more polite. 
Their possessives fcin and if)r then mean your and are com- 
monly written with a capital. ®ic with a plural verb is 
still more polite, while the title with the singular or plural 
verb, as explained in § 353, 4, is the most courteous form of 
address. Observe that ®ic with plural verb occurs in liter- 
ature in respectful address in the family, as from wife to 
husband or from child to parent. 

355. The natural distinction between bu as singular addressed to a 
person of any rank and tf)r as its plural disappeared early. 3f)V was 
used in polite address to a single person throughout the Middle Ages. 
Then the title, at first with singular, later also with plural verb, was 
employed. From it came the use of cr and fie (fem. sing.) with sin- 
gular verb, and afterwards of fie (plural) with plural verb. The latter 
practice was firmly established by the middle of the eighteenth 
century and has gained ground since then. 3^T, er, and fie (sing.) 
have disappeared from general use as forms of address to one person, 
though they still occur in provincial life and in literature dealing with 
it. The devotional use of bu and i^r has remained constant. 

Third Person 

366. The rule for the agreement of a pronoun with its 
noun must be observed strictly with the pronouns of the 
third person also, except as provided in § 350, though the 
resulting pronoun often runs contrary to our usage; as, bcr 
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33aum . . . cr, bic 33Iumc . . . ftc. In other words, cr does not 
necessarily mean he, or ftc she, or c^ U. 

Substitutes -for Pronouns of the Third Person 

367. In a multitude of cases German has a demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb where English would have a third per- 
sonal pronoun. This substitution may take place when 
the reference is to any kind of noun, even to one representing 
a person, but is commonest when the noun represents an 
inanimate object. The demonstrative words now regularly 
so used are bcr, bcrfelbc, and ba. 

368. Either ber or bcrfclbc may take the place of a third 
personal pronoun referring to a person. S)er is then apt to 
be emphatic, while bcrfelbc may prevent ambiguity or a harsh 
combination of sounds, such as ®ic ftc. But both may be 
used where a third personal pronoun would be just as good. 
S)icfcr and fold^cr also occasionally appear where English 
would have a personal pronoun. Illustrations are: t)on 
bcm fomm' \6) cbcn / have just come from him; bic fcnnft bu 
nid^t do you not know her? faft f)iittc id^ bic bcrgcffcn / had 
almost forgotten them ( = soldiers) ; cin SKoor, ha^ toicbcrunt 
fctncm 33atcr gcprtc. !I)crfcIbc fprad^ oft baDon a moor which 
also belonged to his father. He {= father) often spoke of it; 
cinigc berfelbcn some of them ( = inhabitants) ; ftc tft im Scgriff, 
ncbcn ^cinrid^ nicbcraufnicn, ate bicfcr bic Slugcn auffd&Iftgt she 
is on the point of kneeling down by Henry, when he opens 
his eyes, 

369. When the reference is to inanimate objects, the 
substitution of a demonstrative is much more common, 
particularly in the genitive and dative, where it is almost 
the rule. S)cr, bcrfclbc, and occasionally bicfcr and fold^ct, are 
so used; as, nimm mcincn ilopf, bcr toadfclt ja fd&on Wngft 
take my heady for it has long been shaky; bltid) bor Slngft trat 
cr an ba6 Sett, ba^fclbc lag unbcrttf)rt pale with fear, he stepped 
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up to the bed; it was untouched; bet Irftgcr bcrfctbcn the bearer of 
it; ate toftrcn bic l^crrfd^cnbcn ^laffcn uom ©d&auplafec abgctrctcn 
unb f)fittcn fold^cn ben bilrflcrlid^cn tibcrlaffcn as if the ruling 
classes had stepped of the stage and left it to the commoners, 

I. The same substitution prevails in reference to the thought of a 
preceding clause or sentence; as, ic^ liebte fie, unb fie tear beffen nic^t 
loert / loved her, and she was not worthy of it, 

360. For the dative or accusative with a preposition, a 
compound of ba (or bar before vowels) and the preposition 
is generally substituted if the reference is not to a living 
object; as, ber ©d^uppen brcnnt. 9tettet, toad barin ift the shed 
is burning. Save what is in it; ein flrofeer ©d^reibtifd^, einc 
gatnpe ftel^t barauf a large writing desky a lamp stands on it; 
ift a ber im ©runbc nid^t^ bran but there is in reality nothing to it. 
A demonstrative with a preposition may also occur, though 
far less frequently; the third personal pronoun with a prep- 
osition is unusual (§ 361). But a compound with ba is not 
usual if it is the antecedent of a relative clause. 

1. !Da is occasionally separated from its preposition in colloquial 
style, or even dropped entirely; as, ba tocrbc id^ Dcrrllrft Don ril go crazy 
about it; nu(n) toiH er nicJ(t),Tne]S)r toon ioiffen now he won't know any more 
about it. 

2. Occasionally the compound with ba refers to persons, especially 
in a collective sense; as, eine iCBitttoe lEiatte itoti X defter, babon toav bie 
etne fd^On unb f(et^g a widow had two daughters, one of them was beautiftd 
and industrious; er ift nicjt boruntcr he is not among them. 

3. !Danac^ and barnod^ are both of frequent occurrence. Elsewhere 
bar stands before prepositions beginning with a vowel. The a of bor is 
often dropped; as, brum, brin, broud. 3)o may then be added, especially 
colloquially; as, ba brin, bo broud. All the common prepositions with 
the dative or accusative are compounded with bo(r) except oljinc. Like 
some of the less usual prepositions with the dative or accusative and 
all with the genitive, ol^nc is accompanied by the proper form of berfclbe 
or some other demonstrative pronoun; as, o^nc benfelben, toci^renb 
beffen. Notice also such adverbs as bedrtegen therefore and beffenungeod^tet 
notwithstanding. 
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361. This substitution of a demonstrative pronoun or adverb for 
a third personal pronoun is a striking characteristic of German style 
as compared with English. But the matter is often overstated, espe- 
cially in regard to the necessity of making the substitution for the 
genitive and dative and for the dative and accusative with prepositions, 
when the reference is to things. The best writers do occasionally use 
the personal pronoun in such relations. 

Special Uses of t^ 

362. In addition to its ordinary use as a personal pro- 
noun of the neuter gender, t^, nominative and accusative 
singular, is widely employed in other ways : 

1. As subject of all kinds of impersonal verbs. See 
§607. 

2. As the indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number 
with the predicate, which may be of any gender; as, e^ 
toax mcinc lod^tcr it was my daughter; c« ift nici^t^ it is nothing; 
c^ ftnb mcinc 93rtlbcr they are (or it is) my brothers; grctnbc 
ftnb c^ they are strangers, 

(a) But notice that it is I, it is Ae, it is you, etc., are in German idj 
Mn c«, cr ift c«, ®ie finb c«, etc. 

3. As a mere formal subject, a device to put the real 
subject after the verb. In this use c^ corresponds, in part, 
to the English expletive there, but it is often found where 
there could not be employed; as, c« cntftcl)t cin ©trcit there 
arises a controversy; t% foftct nun ba^ frcmbe ^olg am mdften 
foreign wood now costs the most, 

4. As subject or object in anticipation of a following 
clause or infinitive; as, c^ ift fcin SBunbcr, bafe if)r benft gu 
triiumcn it is no wonder that you think you are dreaming; c^ 
ift fo elcnb, htiitln gu milffcn-^'/ is so wretched to have to beg; 
mcin ©erg fagt c« mtr, bag mcinc 9?cifc gltidfltd^ fctn toirb my 
heart tells me that my journey will be successful; \6) t)cr- 
fd^mftl^c c«, burd^ gift gu ftcgcn / disdain to win by means of 
cunning. 
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5. As subject, object, or predicate, referring to something 
already said or which can be understood from what has been 
already said; as, t)crga6 id) fie, gcfd^al)'^, urn ftc ju licbcn if I 
forgot them, it was in order to love them; I5fc mid^! id^ tDcife, bu 
fannft c« release me! I know that you can; bic cine SBanb ift 
c^ nod^ one wall is still (papered). 

6. As indefinite object in a number of idioms; as, cr f)at 
c^ gut he has a fine time of it; ftc i)at mtr'« angctan she has 
bewitched me. 

7. For the humorous or contemptuous use of e^ with 
reference to a person see § 360, 3. 

Reflexives 

363. Setter and fettft. The indeclinables fclbcr and fclbft 
are not reflexive but demonstrative pronouns (§ 166). Of 
the two felbft is used far more frequently, but they both 
have the same meaning and oflice. They add emphasis and 
may follow nouns as well as personal and reflexive pronouns, 
regardless of gender and number, while fclbft may even pre- 
cede the word that it emphasizes. They therefore have a 
much wider use than the English self; thus, fclbft cine ^rin- 
Scfftn even a princess; ^aul fclbcr Paid himself; ba« Snbc 
fommt t)on fclbcr the end comes of itself; id) mitt il^n gletd^ fclbft 
l^olcn / will fetch him myself at once. The dative and accusa- 
tive reflexive appear without fclbcr or fclbft ordinarily, but 
one of them commonly accompanies the genitive of a third 
personal reflexive. 

364. First and Second Persons. The oblique cases of 
the first and second personal pronouns are also used reflex- 
ively; as, id) toav aufecr mir / was beside myself, fontm 3U bir 
come to yourself. See also the conjugation of reflexive verbs, 
§247. 

366. Third Person. The genitive of the third personal 
pronouns is used reflexively (§ 166, i). ®td^ is the third 
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personal reflexive in the dative and accusative, singular or 
plural, masculine, feminine, or neuter. It is also the re- 
flexive in these two cases of @tc you, and of other pronouns 
requiring the verb to be in the third person. It may, of 
course, refer to a noun. Its meaning must therefore be 
determined by the connection. Illustrations will be found 
below. 

366. Reference of the Reflexive. A reflexive pronoun 
regularly refers to the subject of the clause in which it stands; 
as, bic aJhxttcr ift gang aufecr ftd^ mother is completely beside 
herself; aUe^, toa^ ©tc Ubcr ftd^ flcfagt f)abtn all that you said 
about yourself; tobc^matt toarf cr ftd& untcr cincn Saum tired 
to death, he threw himself down, under a tree. 

1. When a sentence consists of two or more clauses, the reference of 
the reflexive will change if the clauses have different subjects; as, cr frcutc 
ficj^ tote tin ^inb, toenn cr crfu^r, bag \\^ iemanb brab unb ftarf crtoiefcn 
\^(xiit he rejoiced like a child whenever he learned that somebody had shown 
himself brave and strong, 

2. If part of a sentence, such as an infinitive or a participle, is equiva- 
lent to a clause, the reference of the reflexive is not to the subject of the 
sentence but to the subject implied in such part; as, cr hdi \\t, fid^ Quf 
W^n gu ftiltjcn he begged her to support herself on him. 

{a) It may therefore be necessary to use a personal pronoun instead 
of the reflexive in referring to the subject; as, cr bcntt^tc bic l^nt gilnftigc 
©cICQcnljIctt he made use of the opportunity favorable to him. 

3. The reflexive may, however, refer to a noun or pronoun near by 
instead of to the expressed or implied subject; as, julctjt, ba il^r jebc 
®ch)Qlt ilbcr ftd^ fclbft cntrtffcn ift finally, when all power over herself has 
been taken from her ; Xoit man 5ScncMg nur mit fid^ fclbft bcrgleic^cn f ann 
as one can compare Venice only with itself, ©clbft, or less often fclbcr, 
is usually added to fid^ in this construction. 

Rectprocal Pronouns 

367. Un«, tui), and ftd^ are frequently used in the dative 
or accusative reciprocally, that is, with the meaning of each 
other, one another; as, nad^bcm h)ir un6 bcfannt flcmad^t l^attcn, 
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fticfi cr ab after we had made each other's acquaintance, he 
dismounted; toic Icmtct xf)V cud^ fcnncn how did you get to know 
each other? bic 3)amcn fcl^en ftd^ an the ladies look at one another. 

368. If necessary, the reciprocal sense is made clear: 

1. By adding einanbcr to the reflexive; as, bte SD^cnfc^cn fennen fic^ 
etnanber nid^t men do not know each other. 

2. By omitting the reflexive pronoun and using einanbcr (unin- 
flected) or ctner . . . bcr anbcrc (inflected) ; thus, fie f Q^en einonber nic^t an 
they did not look at each other ; bic ^inber bitten filr einanbcr the children 
heg for each other; bic bciben SWttnncr fallen ciner bem anbcm in bad ©cfic^t 
the two men looked into each other's face. 

(a) @ic^ is not used as a reciprocal pronoun with a preposition, 
einanbcr taking its place, but either of these words may be used with 
Uber and untcr. 

Possessive Adjectives 

869. For the list of possessive adjectives and their relation to the 
personal pronouns see § 168. Additional comments are needed only 
with regard to fcin and x\)V. @cin refers not only to cr and ed but also 
to man, Jemanb, and similar pronouns, to the masculine and neuter 
singular of other pronouns inflected for gender, to the singular of a 
masculine or neuter noun, or to a group of words, such as a clause or an 
infinitive phrase. Such groups are construed as neuters. When i^r 
corresponds to the singular fie, it may refer to the feminine of another 
pronoun inflected for gender, or to a feminine noun in the singular; 
when it corresponds to the plural fie, it may refer to the plural of a noun, 
to two or more nouns, or to a pronoun (such as biefe or folcjc) which itself 
refers to the third person plural. For fcin or i^r referring to neuters 
like SBcib, 9Wftb(§en, etc., see § 360, i, and for the same words meaning 
your see § 364, 2. For Sfyco and bcro in address see § 363, 4. 

1. The possessive adjective or pronoun in connection with the geni- 
tive or dative of a noun or pronoun indicating the possessor is now old- 
fashioned; as, gib mir bc« SWaiord feinen bafilr give me the major's instead; 
bent fcin $unb finb <®ic getoefen you have been his dog. 

2. ©cin occasionally occurs where we should expect i^r, in old- 
fashioned or careless use. The phrase fciner ^^tt (or preferably feiner* 
geit) is frequently found in the sense of at the proper time, at the time 
under consider cUion^ in my time, etc., referring to any noun or pronoun, 
singular or plural. But meiner 3«t/ Reiner 3cit, etc., also occur in the 
sense in my time, etc. 
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370. Agreement. Like other adjectives, the possessive 
must agree in gender, number, and case with the noun which 
it modifies; as, faflc bcincr 9Kuttcr say to your mother; mit 
fcincm ?o« with his lot ; in tncincn ^ftnben in my hands. Excep- 
tions are: 

1. The possessive is uninflected if it follows its noun; as, ftelj) ouf, 
bu ©c^toefter mcin arise, sister mine. This construction is poetical and 
uncommon (§ 323). 

2. (gucr may be without inflection before a title (§353, 4); as, 
(Suer 2)urcJIauc^t your serene highness. 

3. The first of two possessives connected by unb may be without 
inflection; as, bcin (but usually beine) unb mclne JJinber your and my 
children. 

Repetition of the Possessive Adjective 

371. The rules for the repetition of these adjectives are the 
same as those for the article (§ 266). Illustrations are: 
trofebcm tougtc bic SRcflicrunfl fcinc gft^ififcit unb grtfd^c, fcinc 
Sttbung unb fcin SBiffcn gu fd&ftfecn nevertheless the government 
could esteem his ability and vigor , his culture and knowledge; 
mit x\)xtxi gftnbcm unb ®5l()ncn with their lands and sons. 3Wcin 
§crr unb fionig denotes one person, the repetition of the 
possessive would indicate two. Failure to observe the rules 
occurs, though not frequently; as, l^attcn bic bod^ il()rcn Sol^n 
unb grcubc, ba fie Icbtcn but they had their reward and joy 
while they lived. The usual -construction wotdd be il^rcn 
Sol^n unb il^rc grcubc. 

Substitutes for the Possessive Adjective 

372. The substitution of the definite article for any of 
the possessive adjectives has been discussed in § 261, 4. 
German may also substitute the genitive of a demonstrative 
for fcin or il^r, as follows: 

I. The reference of fcin or tf)r may be uncertain. A sim- 
ilar ambiguity may arise in English. Thus, in the sentence 
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he called to his brother and his son, it is uncertain whose son 
is meant. The probability of such ambiguity is greatly 
increased in German by the grammatical gender of nouns. 
It may be renxoved by substituting bcffcn for fcin, and bcrcn 
(sing, or pi.) for x\)X. The reference will then be to the nearest 
noun or pronoun in question; as, bcr S^^^f^/ ^^^ ®rof ^nb 
bcffcn ©ol^n the prince, the count, and the latter^ s son; ftc cmpfing 
if)Vt grcunbin unb bcrcn lod&tcr she welcomed her friend and the 
latter^s daughter. Or a genitive of bcrfclbc may serve the 
same purpose; as, Xm Slnton Untoirfd^ Icbtc cr fcit bcr ©cburt 
fcinc^ ^tnbc« nur m bcr ^Vitwx\i bc^fctbcn like Anton Unwirsch, 
he lived since the birth of his child only in its future, 

2. The substitution frequently occurs when the possessive 
would not be ambiguous; as, SRcginc fcfet ftd^ bor gottc, nimmt 
bcrcn ^anb Regina sits down in front of Lottie, takes her hand, 

PossESsrvE Pronouns 

373. English distinguishes sharply between the possessive 
adjective and the possessive pronoun, as, for example, in 
the sentences this is not your book, I have not seen yours, 
German makes a similar distinction, but it has three forms 
for each of the pronouns instead of only one. For the list 
of these pronouns see § 158. 

1. Of the two forms with the definite article, the longer is perhaps 
more common in colloquial and the shorter in elevated style, but both 
are frequent substitutes for the form without the article. All three 
forms follow the general rule for the agreement of pronouns in gender 
and number with the nouns to which they refer (§349), while their 
case depends on the construction in which they stand; as, tu beine 
^flid^t, tcj^ tocrbe meine tun do your duty, I shall do mine; cr legtc 
feinc SBangc gcgcn bie ll&rige he laid his cheek against hers; tocnn ba« 
©itnbe Xowc, fo toar'^ bie feinige, bie i^re nid^t if that was sin, it was his, 
not hers. 

2. The forms with the article are also used substantively, that is, 
without reference to a noun, and are then written with a capital; as, 
bie ©einen fd^tenen fpurIo« tjcrfd^tounben the members of his family seemed 
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to have completely disappeared. The short form is also used colloquially 
as a substantive. 

In Predicate 

374. The uninflected possessives tncin, bcin, etc., are used 
freely in the predicate; as, ba^ S)orf tft unfcr the village is 
ours; ba toaxm mctn btc SBarcn, bic ©ic rcttctcn then the wares 
which you saved were mine. The long forms also occur in 
the predicate, though less frequently. They are then more 
emphatic than the uninflected form, or show identity, con- 
trast, etc.; as, ift cure ©ad^c ntd^t btc meinige is not your cause 
mine? But if the subject is the indefinite e^, bled, or ba^, 
a long form is required; thus, h)em 0ef)5rt Me geber? S6 
tft mcine to whom does the pen belong? It is mine. Notice, 
however, ber ^ut . . . er ift mein, btc gcbcr ... fie ift mcin, ba« 
93ud^ . . . c« ift ntein, the subject being definite. 

Demonstratives 

S){efer and jenet 

376. S)tefer and jener are more frequently used as 'adjec- 
tives than as pronouns, but are common in either use. 35icfcr 
refers to the nearer in place, time, etc., jener to the remoter. 
When they are contrasted, biefer corresponds to this, this . . . 
here J the latter, etc., jcner to that, that . . . there, yonder, the 
former, etc. They may be strengthened by adverbs; as, 
btefet. . . I)tcr, jener . . . ba or bort. Unless the idea of contrast 
or remoteness is to be rather clearly indicated, however, 
biefer is frequently used in the sense of either this or that. 
Illustrations of both are: biefen SSorJ^ang l^tcr this curtain 
here; an iencm Ufer briiben on yonder shore; unter btefctn unb 
icnem SSortoanbc on this and that pretext; in biefer ©egcnb in 
this region; jene^ SRabd^en tft'« it is that girl; balb befud^t mid^ 
biefer, balb jener now this one visits me, now that one. 

I. S)ie^ (or biefe^) and, occasionally, jened occur as indefinite 
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subjects, like c« (§362); as, btc« ftnb fcinc $anbfd^uf)c these 
are his gloves, !Dtc« is also used as subject or object to 
refer to what has already been said or is yet to be said; as, 
tcitoctfc gcfd^al^ bic« fd^on dor fcinctn lob this took place, in 
party even before his death. Notice also that bic^ in such a 
question as toa^ ift btc^? can refer to any object, regardless 
of gender. 

2. 3)icfcr, referring to the nearest noun in question, is often substi- 
tuted for a third personal pronoun, after the manner of the latter in 
English, where such a pronoun might be ambiguous; as, bcr SBatcr 
licbt fctnen ©olSin, aber bicfcr toeife il^tn bofilr fctncn 2)onf the father loves his 
son, but the latter is not grateful to him for it. See also § 358. 

376. S)cr does not so definitely indicate either nearness or 
remoteness as bicfcr or jcncr and may be substituted for either; 
as, bicfcr . . . jcncr or bcr; jcncr or bicfcr . . . bcr. It can also be 
strengthened by adverbs, such as l)tcr and ba. Though rela- 
tively infrequent as a demonstrative adjective, it is far the 
commonest of the demonstrative pronouns. 

377. As Adjective. The definite article and the demon- 
strative adjective bcr are the same word. The article is 
unemphatic, the adjective is emphatic and cannot be con- 
tracted. In speaking, it is given distinct stress, which must 
commonly be brought out in English by some other transla- 
tion than the; as, fcit bcr ^txi since that time; auf bic SBcifc 
h)crbc td^ nid^t^ crfal^rcn in this way I shall not learn anything; 
in bcr obcr in bcr hammer in this or in that chamber, 

I. For ways of distinguishing the demonstrative adjective to the 
eye, if desired, see § 4. The long forms of the genitive and dative are 
obsolete in their adjective use. 

378. As Pronoun. In addition to its use as a demon- 
strative, bcr is a frequent substitute for a third personal 
pronoun (§§357-359) or, in the genitive, for a possessive 
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adjective (§372). As a determinative (§390), it is gener- 
ally the first element in the German equivalents of he who, 
they who, etc., and stands also before a genitive or a preposi- 
tional phrase. Illustrations are: fcin fd^Iimmrcr ^lat}, ate 
bcr no worse place than that; bie fommt nid^t toicbcr she will 
not come back again; id& bin bcr, bcr c« bautc I am he who built 
it; mctn ©artcn unb bcr rncinc^ Jlad^bar^ my garden and that 
of my neighbor; btc ju ^au« ift mctnc ©ttcfmuttcr the one at 
home is my stepmother, 

I. For bcro in address see § 353, 4. 

379. The short forms of the genitive, singular and plural, and of 
the dative plural are common in poetry. They are also still admissible 
before a dependent genitive or prepositional phrase (§ 390, i) and are 
found in the compounds bedtDCgcn, ht^f^alh, etc. Otherwise the long 
forms are regularly used in modern prose; as, bencn, bie fdjlafen, ift 
ed toolgll it is well with those who sleep; fie Xoax beffen nld^t n)ert she was not 
worthy of it. 

380. Use of beten and beret. Of the two long forms for 
the genitive plural, bcrcn is the one used under most condi- 
tions. !Dcrcr is, however, employed commonly if the ex- 
planation of the demonstrative is found in what follows. 
It occurs especially: 

1. If the demonstrative is followed by a relative; as, bie 
^nic berer, bie tf)n anfal^en the knees of those who beheld him; 
^rilfungcn bcrer, bie ftd^ um etn ?el^ramt bctocrben examinations 
of those who compete for a teacher^s position. But beren is 
employed in the rare case where the governing noun comes 
between the demonstrative and the relative; as, ba fftUt cr 
untcr bercn ©treid^en, bie cr gu bcincm ©turgc l^at t)erctnt he falls 
under the blows of those whom he brought together for thy 
overthrow, 

2, Before a genitive or a prepositional phrase; as, ha^ 
Xoox alfo ba« 5unb,aTncnt be« ^aufc« bercr bon ^ei^ren so that 
was the foundation of the house of the von Zehrens; unb tDaren 
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itti ©trcit gcfaKcn bcrcr Uon ©anft ©alien jtoangig and there fell 
in the battle twenty of those from St. Gall. 

(a) Sometimes bercr is used here for persons and bcren for things. 
There is also some tendency to employ bcrer as the feminine genitive 
singular. In other words, the distinction between berer and bencn is 
not yet fully established. 

Special Uses of ia^ 

381. S)a^ has special uses, corresponding to part of those 
of c^ (§362). It is employed as an indefinite subject, the 
verb agreeing in number with the predicate noun; as subject 
or object in reference to what has already been said or is 
yet to be said; and in the predicate, where it is more em- 
phatic than c^. Thus, ba« tear cine langc, grofec ©tube that was 
a long, large room; ba^ finb om6) feine ^eiligen getoefen they were 
not any saints either; id^ bermtcb fel^r forflfttltifl, in bie ©onne 
ju treten. 35a^ ging aber ntd^t ilberall an / very carefully 
avoided going in the sun. That was, however, not possible 
everywhere; fie finb arm, ba^ feib i\)X nid&t they are poor, you 
are not. Notice that ba^ in such a question as toa^ ift bad? 
can refer to any object, regardless of gender. For its humor- 
ous or contemptuous use in reference to persons see § 360, 3. 

©erfetlie 

382. 3)crfelbe is used either as an adjective or a pronoun 
and has a wider range of meaning than the same. It may be 
substituted for a personal pronoun (§ 357) or, in the genitive, 
for a possessive adjective (§ 372). It is used sometimes as 
a determinative (§ 390). Thus, bu tDtrft bod^ berfetben Slnftd^t 
fein you are doubtless of the same opinion; aber bu bift nod^ 
immer gang biefelbe, lantd^en but you are still exactly the same, 
aunty; bergebend fud^te er btefelben gu befftmpfen he sought vainly 
to overcome them. 
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Setjenige 

383. SJcricnige is a determinative (§ 390) and anticipates 
a genitive, a prepositional phrase, or, most frequently, a 
relative clause. In these uses it is more emphatic, though 
less common, than bcr. It is either an adjective or a pronoun; 
as, cine ?iftc bcricnigcn Umt)crfttftt«Icl^rcr, bic graucn p ifjrcu 
^ottcgtcn julaffcn a list of the university teachers who admit 
women to their lectures; xi) lege bie« ^Dratna in bie ^ftnbe ber* 
jemgen, bie e« gelebt fjaben / commit this drama to those who 
have lived it; er l)at fein ®clb unb ba^jenige feine« greunbe^ )dtx^ 
loren he has lost his money and that of his friend, 

Soldier 

384. ©old&er, which is either an adjective or a pronoun, 
not only corresponds to suchy but is also used as a substitute 
for personal pronouns (§ 368), as a determinative (§ 390), 
and in other relations where we should expect ber, berjemge, 
etc.; as, fold^ ein SBetter tft felten gu fold^er Smte gefommcn 
such weather has seldom come along with such a harvest; aud^ 
fold^e, bie tiber ®ee gu gelien gebenfen also those who plan to 
cross the sea; inbem xi) fold^e Sild^er Ia«, in bencn tounberbare 
SSegebenl^eiten befd^rieben tDurben hy reading those books in which 
wonderful occurrences were described. 

385. @o eitt, or ein fo, is a common colloquial substitute for fold^ ein 
or ein fold^cr, while fo (et)toa« may be used for the indefinite folc^ed. 
In still freer construction fo fein is used for fo ein and a negative. Thus, 
nld^t fo einen ©d^lilffcl not such a key; cr lebtc cln fo rulJiiQCd ?eben he lived 
such a peaceful life; fo (ct)toa« IJitlft such a thing helps; fo fein ©eftd^t \af) 
id^ in meinetn Seben / never saw such a face in my life, ©o is also occa- 
sionally used in the sense of f olcjer ; as, in f o rcincr ©egciftcrung in such 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Other Demonstratives 

386. For felber and felbft see §383 and for be^filei^en; berQlei^en, 
bcrlei, § 194. In addition may be mentioned here the old-fashioned 
fotan suchf an indeclinable adjective. 
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Repetition of Demonstrative Adjectives 

387. The rules for the repetition of demonstrative adjectives with 
two or more nouns in the same construction are the same as those for 
the article (§ 266). 

Substitutes for Demonstrative Pronouns 

388. A compound of the demonstrative adverb ha (or 
bar before vowels) and a preposition is commonly substi- 
tuted for a demonstrative pronoun following a preposition 
governing the dative or accusative if the pronoun does not 
refer to an animate object, and very rarely if it refers to a " 
person. As English generally has a third personal pronoun 
in such constructions, the whole subject has been considered, 
for convenience, in connection with such pronouns. See 
§§ 367-360. 

389. A compound with f)tcr and a preposition govern- 
ing the dative or accusative is less frequent; as, bicfcr 
SBunfd^ tDirb l^icrmit crftiHt this wish is herewith fulfilled ; toa^ 
fagcn ©ic fitcrgu what do you say to this? As a survival, 
f)k is still occasionally used in such compounds instead 
of f)itv. 

Demonstratives as Determinatives 

390. S)cr, bericntgc, bcrfclbc, fold^cr, and sometimes jcncr 
may be used determinatively, that is, to point out something 
explained by a following genitive, prepositional phrase, or 
relative clause. 

I. With following genitive or prepositional phrase; as, 
il^r ©cftd^t fllcid^t mcl^r bcm cinc« 9Kannc^, ate bent cinc^ SBctbc« 
her face resembles that of a man more than that of a woman ; 
td^ mcinc nid^t btcfc« S3u(^, fonbcm ba^jcmgc im rotcn ginbanb 
/ do not mean this book but that one in red binding. Other 
illustrations will be found under the individual demonstra- 
tives above. 
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(a) The demonstrative is sometimes omitted before the genitive; 
as, beffer \\t% i^r faUt in dotted ^anb aid in ber Sl^enfd^en U is better that 
you fall into God^s hand than into that of men. 

2. With following relative clause; as, h)ie ficlcl^rt ntufe bcr 
fcin, ber ba^ aUc^ ttn Sopfe l()at how learned he must he who has 
all that in his head. Other illustrations will be found under 
the individual pronouns above. As this is part of the larger 
topic of the manner of saying he who, they who, he that, that 
which, etc., in German, it is considered in more detail in 
§ 417-419. 

Interrogatives 

391. As in English, the interrogatives are used in either 
direct or indirect questions; thus, tocr l)at bad flcfagt who 
said that ? iDiffcn ©ic, Xoa bad gcfagt f)at do you know who said 
that? iDcId^cd 33ud^ fiabcn ©ic gclcfcn which book have you read? 
gcigen ®tc mtr, Xot\6)t& Sud^ ®tc gclcfcn l)abcn show me which 
book you have read. 

aSer 

392. SBer, like who, refers only to persons, without regard 
to sex, and to personified objects; as, tDcr t)cmtmTnt mtd^? 
ai), iDcnt foK id^'d flagcn who will hear me? ah, to whom shaU 
I complain about it? tDcffcn ^fcrb i[t bad whose horse is that? 
It has no plural and, as subject, takes its verb in the third 
person singular. The effect of the plural can, however, be 
produced by the addition of ailed; as, iDcr fomtnt bcnn ailed 
who all are coming then? It i$ also used in the predicate 
with fcin; thus, toer btft bu who art thou? tDcr ftnb bie anbcm 
who are the others ? 

I. ®cr still occasionally governs a partitive genitive. Notice affcd 
above, and see § 314 for tocr grcmbcd, tocr onbcrd, etc. 

393. 2Bad, like what, does not refer to persons; as, XocA 
ift benn fiefd&el)cn what has happened then? toad fud^t cr what 
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is he looking for ? It has no plural and, as subject, takes its 
verb in the third person singular. The effect of the plural 
can, however, be produced by the addition of ailed; as, fagt 
ftc bad? toad ftc nid^t aUcd fagt does she say that? what all 
doesnH she say! It is also used in the predicate with fctn; 
thus, toad bin id^ what am I? )a^a^ ftnb J)O0mcn what are 
dogmas ? 

1. The partitive genitive of a noun after toad is now pretty rare; 
as, toad SSBunbcrd what wonder? An appositive is somewhat less 
rare; as, toad SSBunbcr. These constructions are now superseded by 
Xoa^ filr or toelcjer preceding the noun. For adjectives after toad see 
§313. 

2. SBad is often used at the end of a sentence after the manner of 
isnH ity isn't that so, don't you, etc., in English; as, ha^ toar cin feiner 
©prung, Xoa^ that was a fine jump, wasn't it ? 

3. SB ad is often used adverbially in the sense of why, and occasion- 
ally of how; as, toa^ \ttf)\t bu bort why are you standing there? \)ei, toa« 
toirb er rot hey, how he blushes! 

394. 9So instead of toai^. A compound of too (or toor 
before vowels) and a preposition is used for the missing 
dative and for the accusative of Xoa^ after a preposition; 
as, toomit l^abcn ®ic btc Silrc flcdffnct with what did you open 
the door? The prepositions so used with too are the same 
as those compounded with ba. See § 360, 3. 

I. This construction with too is particularly common in 
literature and the most careful speech, but in ordinary 
conversation, and to a growing extent in literature also, 
toad is used freely after prepositions governing the dative 
or accusative; as, bon Xoa^ ift bcnn bic SRcbc of what are you 
talking then? 

396. SBer and toad as Adjectives. The short genitive toed is still 
found occasionally as an adjective; thus, toed S^omend of what name. 
The use of any other case adjectively is exceedingly rare. This 
should not be confounded with the appositional construction men- 
tioned above. 
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396. SBcId^cr is either an adjective or a pronoun; as, 
tocld^c ®pra($c which language? tocld^ fcltnc ©timmcn f)'6v* id^ 
what strange voices do I hear? tocl($ cin prftd^tigc^ ^inb what 
a splendid child! Xotl6) ®\M, gclicbt gu tocrbcn what happiness 
to he loved! toddler Don 3l^rcn ®5^ncn which of your sons ? For 
the dropping of endings see § 170. SBeld^ ein and undeclined 
iDCld^ before an adjective occur oftenest in exclamations. For 
n)a« filr tocld^cr see § 398, i. 

I. The neuter singular tocld^c^ may, like c« (§ 362), be used 
as an indefinite subject, the verb agreeing in number with 
the predicate noun; as, tocld^c^ finb il^rc ^inbcr which are her 
children ? 

SBaSfttr 

397. As Adjective. The singular is ordinarily Xoa^ fllr 
cin, the plural toa« filr; as, Xoa^ filr cincn ©tocf ^abcn ®ic ba 
what kind of a stick have you there ? toa« filr cin eble« ©eftd^t 
what a noble countenance! mit toa« filr ^ferbcn with what kind 
of horses? gilr may be separated from toa^; as, Xoa^ finb bad 
filr S)icnftc what kind of services are they? ®n is dropped 
before the singular of names of materials and often before 
abstract nouns; as, toad filr %\t\\i^ what kind of meat? toad 
bttttc fie bcnn filr greubc an if)rcm ctngigcn ©o^n what joy would 
she then have in her only son ? 

398. As Pronoun. The singular is ordinarily toad filr 
ciner, the plural Xoa^ filr; as, cin grcmbcr? toa^ filr cincr a 
stranger ? what kind of one ? in bcm ^arfc toud^fen ^o^c SSfiumc. 
SB ad filr tall trees grew in the park. What kind? ®ncr is 
dropped in referring to the singular of a noun of material; 
as, bu f)aft SBein getrunfen. SBad filr you have been drinking 
wine. What kind? 

I. Instead of iDttd fllr as a plural or referring to the singular of a noun 
of material, XocA fllr toclc^cr may be used. SSclc^cr is then declined accord- 
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ing to the construction; as, Ijfo^e ^ttume. 9&Q» fttr koel^e? Both ma« 
filr and load fttr totld^ in these two constructions are colloquial rather 
than literary. 

IfUerrogatives in Exclamations 

399. The interrogatives are used freely in exclamations, as several 
of the German sentences above show. For the order of words in ex- 
clamatory sentences see § 639. 

Relatives 

400. The relative pronoun is often omitted in English or 
placed within its clause; thus, the friends we saw yesterday; 
the disaster, the news of which has just come to us. German, 
on the other hand, does not omit the relative, and regularly 
places it at the beginning of its clause. This rule for posi- 
tion applies also to a prepositional phrase containing a rela- 
tive, such as an bcm, and to a compound composed of a relative 
adverb and a preposition, such as toomtt. Illustrations will 
be found in the paragraphs below. 

401. ®et and melfl^et are the ordinary relatives. They 
refer regularly to some noun or pronoun in the same sentence 
and apply both to persons and to things. Therefore they 
each represent who, which, and that. As subjects, they always 
require their verb to be in the third person. 

S)et 

402. !J)cr is far the commonest of the relative pronouns, 
and is used freely in all cases of the singular and plural; 
as, cin SKcnfd^, bcr nic mit fid^ fclbft gufricbcn ift, unb bcm e« 
bal&cr nicmanb lu 35anfc madden fann a person who is never 
satisfied with himself and whom therefore nobody can please; 
an xf)Xt^ 9Jatcr« ^au« \>otbtx, in ba« fie fiincinfprang past her 
father* s house, into which she hurried; S^^lt^ i^ langen 9teil^cn, 
bet beren Slnfd^auen t^m fd^on fd^toinblig tourbe figures in long 
columns, at the very 'sight of which he grew dizzy. As a 
relative, ber is not used adjectively. 
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1. Some of the uses of the neuter singular are discussed under toa^. 
See §410, 1-3. 

2. !Dcr may also be employed as a compound relative without an 
antecedent with the force of toer ; as, bie mir blc Sfittd^ften finb am ©lut, 
t)erlaffen, t)crraten mid^ those who are next of kin to me desert^ betray me. 

aSelfj^er 

403. As Pronoun. The genitive, singular and plural, 
hardly occurs now as a pronoun. Otherwise tDcId^et is used 
freely for bcr except after a personal pronoun or a noun in 
direct address; as, cin Sdanm, tocld^cr fcinc grild^tc trftgt a tree 
that hears no fruit; cr trug cincn Saftcn, in tocld^cm cr aUcr^anb 
SBarcn ^attc he carried a box in which he had all sorts of wares ; 
bic gtangofcn, iDcId^c bic« in bcr gcmc fa^cn the French^ who saw 
this in the distance, SBcId^cr occurs only rarely after a first 
or second personal pronoun, and somewhat more frequently 
after one of the third person. 

1. Some of the uses of the neuter singular are discussed under Xoa&. 
See §410, 1-3. 

2. SBclc^cr occasionally occurs in poetry in its old force as an indefinite 
relative equivalent to tocr (§ 407). 

404. As Adjective, ^eld^er is occasionally used as a relative adjec- 
tive, retaining then its own genitive; as, (Sicero, Xot\^% firofeen 9{ebnerd 
©d&rlftcn id^ fcnnc Cicero ^ the writings of which great orator I am acquainted 
with. 

406. ^12 before Relatives. W& was formerly often used before 
ber, toclc^cr, and the compounds of too (§ 412) and gave to the relative 
clause a causal meaning; as, gcffing tt)irb gittert, al« toeld^etn blc ^flid^tcn 
bc« Soflic^cn Umgangg fotal getocfcn feien Lessing is cited as being one to 
whom the duties of polite intercourse were annoying. The construction 
lingered on through the classic period, though aid gradually lost its force, 
and the combination finally meant no more than the relative alone. 

Relatives after Personal Pronouns and Nouns in Address 

406. I. The verb of a relative clause following a per- 
sonal pronoun or a noun in address must be in the third 
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person, unless a first or second personal pronoun is inserted; 
as, i^, bcr icbcn Saum fcnnt bal^rum /, who know every tree 
around there; tocr bift bu, bcr ju mir fprid^t who art thou who 
speakest to me? 

(a) If ©ic or tljr is used of one person, the relative following is in 
the singular and also the verb governed by it; as, feib il^r'd, bet fetned 
^orteild fo t)erga6 is U you who so forgot his own interests? 

2. Generally this diflFerence between the person of the 
pronoun before the relative and the verb after it is removed 
by making the verb agree with a pronoun of the first or 
second person inserted immediately after the relative; as, 
Sor, bcr bu bift fool that thou art; Xoxx, btc toir \t%i jung finb 
we who are now young; SJhifcn, btc tl^r bic l&crjlid^c S?icbc bcgllnftifit 
ye Muses, who favor heartfelt love. Even a pronoun of the 
third person is often inserted after the relative, though 
unnecessary. Only very rarely is the verb put in the first 
or second person without the insertion of the personal 
pronoun. 

SBer 

407. SBcr is a compound, or indefinite, relative pronoun, 
commonly combining in itself both antecedent and relative. 
It applies only to persons, and means whoever, anybody who, 
he who, etc. It has. no plural and, as subject, requires its 
verb to be in the third person singular; as, tDcr mit eincm 
gul^rtocrl bcr ^farrc Dorbci mufetc, l^iltctc ftd^ Dor aCcm gftrm 
whoever had to pass by the rectory with a vehicle guarded against 
all noise; id^ licbc, tocr mir ®ute« tut, unb l^affc, tocr mid^ Dcrlcfet 
/ love him who benefits me and hate him who injures me. If 
some definite person is meant, Xotx should not be used. 

I. . SBcr is sometimes followed by a demonstrative refer- 
ring to it. The insertion commonly takes place if the clauses 
call for different cases; as, tDcffcn Stntlife alfo gcfd^affen ift, bcr 
trftfit cin raul&c« ^crg int ^\x\tw whose face is so formed, he has 
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an unfeeling heart in his bosom. The demonstrative may 
also be inserted to give greater vigor to the second clause; 
as, tDcr bir c« ictjt gcfagt l^at, bcr toirb md&t« S55fc^ bamit gcmcint 
^abcn whoever said it to you just now, (he) surely meant nothing 
bad by it. 

2. Occasionally tott is followed in colloquial style by a noun to 
which it refers; as, tocn id^ nid^t fiefunbcn, Ivor ber SWarfd^all the one I 
didn't find was the marshal. 

3. Only very rarely does tott refer to a preceding demonstrative or 
indefinite pronoun, such as ber, {eber, or nietnanb ; as, ben fd^recft ber ^erg 
nid^t, Wtx barauf geboren the mountain does not frighten him who was 
born on it. !£)er is the usual relative here. See § 418. 

408. SScr, and also ber in older construction, may have conditional 
force; as, totx bid^ fo fttnbe if some one should find you doing this! 

409. SBa^ is also a compound, or indefinite, relative mean- 
ing whatever, what, that which, etc. It has no plural and, as 
subject, requires its verb to be in the third person singular; 
as, Xoa^ ficrcd^t ift, Dcrbicnt Sob whatever is just deserves praise; 
xi) tocife vxiji, h)a« ®ic mcincn / do not know what you mean. 
It may also be followed in the next clause by a demonstra- 
tive to which it refers; as, toa« cincr nid^t %cA, ba^ fann cr 
aud& nid^t gcbcn what one does not have, that he cannot give 
either. 

I. SEBa* sometimes has conditional force (§408). With similar 
meaning it is also used with onge^en, betreffen, on(be)lan0en; as, tt)a« 
un^ betrifft so far as we are concerned. It is also found in the sense of 
as much as, as fast as, etc.; thus, er ergrcift ben jammer unb ^ftmnxert, 
toad er l^itmnierit fann he seizes the hammer and hammers as hard as he 
can. 

410. With Indefinite Antecedent. SBa«, unlike Xotx, often 
has an antecedent in the form of a preceding neuter pro- 
noun, neuter substantive adjective, and the like. That is, 
it has as its antecedent such words as ba6, aHc6, cttoa^, nid^t^. 
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mand)t^, Did, mcnig, ba« ®utc, ba« SBcftc, etc., if they are used 
in a general way and do not refer to some definite object; 
thus, id^ fagtc i^r aUt^, rta^ id^ mufetc / told her all that I knew; 
cr tourbc ilbcr bcm, h}a« cr faf), nid^t fro^ he was not made happy 
by what he saw; '« ift ba« 2ti^tt, tt>a^ bcr SWcnfd^ f)at it's the last 
thing that man has. This construction is mostly found in 
the nominative and accusative, the genitive being only infre- 
quently so used. 

1. As we should expect from the analogy of the English 
construction, ba^ frequently follows such antecedents, while 
iDcId^c^ is so used only rarely; as, ate cttoa^, ba« fid^ t)on felbft 
t)crftanb as something that was a matter of course; um mid^ 
ficl^t mand^c« t>qv, ba« mid^ bctrtfft much that concerns me is 
happening about me; an bicfcn grcunb fd^rcibc id^ nod^ cinige^, 
iDcId^c^ cr bit mittcilcn h)irb / shcUl write to this friend something 
additional which he will communicate to you. The construc- 
tion with Xoa^, however, is not only much the commoner at 
present but seems to be growing in favor. 

2. If the reference is to the thought of a preceding clause or to the 
equivalent of a clause, koad is now the commonest relative; as, er 
fttfete fie, XOQL% cr nic jUt)or gctan he kissed her^ which he had never done 
before, ^eld^ed is now less frequent in this construction than formerly, 
and ha^ is rare; as, menit man Demiinftig unb ru^tg leben mill, Xotl^t^ 
benn bod^ iuleljt einc« icbcn SWenfd^cn SEBunf c^ bleibt if one wants to live sensibly 
and quietly f which then after all is the wish of everybody; fie bot mic^, 
einige 8pfcl onjunc^tnen, bo« id^ tat she begged me to accept some apples^ 
which I did. 

3. If a clause has c^ for its subject and a noun in the predicate, a 
relative clause referring to it is commonly introduced by h)a« in case the 
predicate noun does not refer to a person; as, cS ift nic^t irbifd^c 9)?uftf, 
toaS nxid& fo frdl^Uc^ mac^t it is not earthly music that makes me so happy. 
5)cr and toelc^er, inflected for gender and number, are sometimes used 
instead of toad. But if the predicate noun refers to a person, h)a* is 
uncommon. 

411. With Definite Antecedent. The use of toa^ in refer- 
ence to a neuter noun is fairly common in familiar speech 
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and by no means unknown in literature; as, fo bag id^ jebed 
SBort, h)a^ gcfprod^cn tourbc, Dcrncl^mcn (onntc so that I could 
hear every word that was spoken. The tendency of the lan- 
guage is, however, away from the use of toa^ in reference to 
a definite antecedent. 

I. Referring to Persons. In the speech of the uneducated toa^ may 
have as its antecedent a noun meaning a person; as, bann bin 14 ^um 
©afttoirt SWcrcfcl gcganflcn, too* bcr ©d^ulg tft then I went to innkeeper 
Merckelj who is the magistrate. It is also equivalent to tocr occasionally 
and is so found in dignified literature; as, frfl^ ttbt ft(§, toa« cin SWeiftcr 
toerben )DtU he begins early who wishes to become a master. See also § 360, 3. 

Substitutes for Relatives 

412. SBo (or toor before vowels) compounded with a prep- 
osition is a frequent substitute for the dative or accusative 
of a relative governed by a preposition. For the preposi- 
tions so used see § 360, 3. The substitution occurs as 
follows: 

1. Regularly, if the reference is to an indefinite antecedent 
(see §410); as, fo toa^ crinncrt cincn man^mal, toovan man 
nid&t Qttn crinncrt fcin tDill such a thing reminds one often of 
what one does not wish to be reminded; ein 9larr frafit Diet, 
iDorauf fein SBeifer anttoorten f onnte a fool asks much which a 
wise man could not answer. 

2. Frequently, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun 
not denoting a person; as, ba« SWafe, toomit fie bte S)infie 
mifet the measure with which she measures things; ba^ alte 
®elb unb bte Rdkn meincr fcligen SWutter, toot)on nod^ nid^t« 
t)erf auft ift the old coins and the chains of my deceased mother, 
of which nothing has yet been sold; bie firftfefid^^ ®efaf)r, tDorein 
id^ bte ©eliebten ftUrgte the horrible danger into which I plunged 
my dear ones, 

3. Rarely, if the reference is to a noun or pronoun denoting a person; 
as, gtoei flclne ©c^ulfnabcn, toooon ber cine gum onbem fagte two schoolboys^ 
of whom the one said to the other. 
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(a) Occasionally IDO and the preposition are separated by intervening 
words; as, mit bctn SBlod ... too bu dorl^in don fprad^ft mth the block , , . of 
which you spoke a little while ago, 

413. !£)a may be found in such compounds instead of )Do; as, nad^ 
b€r ©ttttc, brtn Id^ too^nc to the hut in which I dwell. This is a survival of 
the former relative use of bo and belongs now to the language of poetry. 

Other Relative Words 

414. Two or three equivalents of the relative pronouns are so un- 
common as to need no mention here. One or two others are found among 
the translations of such as in § 419. The following occur more frequently: 

1. @o was once rather common as a relative. It still occurs in poetry 
and in old-fashioned or humorous prose; as, toad ift ba«, fo dor ntir 
licgt itn ©Qtib what is that which lies before me in the sand ? 

2. ^0 is common as a relative pronoun in the speech of the unedu- 
cated and so often finds its way into books; as, bte, too rtngdum begraben 
Uegen those who lie buried round about, 

3. Adverbs, such as toic and too, are used freely, as in English, with 
relative force; as, an Ortcn, too cttoa« gu gctoinncn ift at places where 
something can be won; dor fteben ^c^wn^ too mtc^ bcr Slrgt In bic ©crgc 
fd^tcfte seven years agOy when the physician sent me to the mountains. 
!Da, which is now regularly demonstrative, lingers on also in the sense 
of too. See § 413. 

Adverbs Added to Relatives 

415. Slttfl^, tmtnet, aniii xmmtt, mxt, and nitr itntnet are 

often added to relative pronouns and adverbs, with general- 
izing, indefinite, or concessive force, equivalent to ever, soever, 
no matter, etc., though they do not always lend themselves 
to translation into English. They may immediately follow 
the relative or be separated from it by other words; as, toer 
il^r aud^ fcin mdgt whoever you may he; fei \i), tocr aud^ immcr 
no matter who I am; au« tocld^cm @runb immcr on whatever 
grounds; bie mannififaltigc ^aht, bic cin §au« nur t)crbirfit the 
manifold possessions which a house conceals. 93Io6^ when 
equivalent to nur, is used in the same way; thus, Xoa^ l^at bic 
bIo6 what in the world is the matter with her ? 
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416. Sa is also added to relatives. Sometimes it may 
be rendered by ever; often it admits of no translation into 
English; as, fommc, toa^ ha tDill come what(ever) will; bic 
JRcitcr, bic ba famcn the troopers that came. This construction 
is now rather old-fashioned. 

Correlative Pronouns 

417. Under this heading is discussed the way of rendering 
such phrases as he who, she who, the one who, they who, those 
who, whoever, that which, whatever, and such as. The subject 
has necessarily been treated piecemeal in the preceding para- 
graphs, and a brief summary is made here. 

41S. The first element in such phrases is regularly a demon- 
strative, not a personal, pronoun, while the second element 
is the relative bcr or tocld^cr. The commonest demonstrative 
is, of course, bcr, and the next commonest bcrjcmgc, but other 
demonstratives are also used. Some of the commonest com- 
binations, in the nominative, referring to persons are: 

bcr, bcr ; or bcr, n)cld&cr 

bic, bic ; or bic, tDcId^c 

bcricnigc, bcr ; or bcricnigc, tDcId^cr 

bicicnigcn, bic ; or bicicnigcn, iDcId^c 
Illustrations are: bcr ift fctn SBol^Igcfinntcr, bcr bon bicfcm 
%t\i tDcgblcibt he is not well-disposed who remains away from 
this feast; bic, tDcId&c fagcn those who say; natilrlid^ fonntcn 
bicjcmgcn, bic ba« bcl^auptctcn, nur 9lcibcr fcin of course, those 
who asserted that could only he envious; nid^t icncn tocrb^ iif^ 
offcnbarcn, bic nur au« Of)nmad&t fid^ t)or ©ttnbc mal&rcn / shall 
not reveal it to those who only from weakness guard themselves 
against sin; Don fold^cn, bic if)m (^ani nal^c ftanbcn hy those who 
were very near to him. For ba«, toa«, rather than ba«, ha^ or 
ba«, tDcId^c^, see § 410. 

I. These phrases may be general, referring to no definite person or 
persons. Or they may mean a definite person or persons, made definite, 
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however, by the relative clause following. Therefore they reject the 
personal pronoun in the first member and use the demonstrative. The 
combinations cr, bcr or tocld^r, and fie, hit or toeld^c are possible if the 
person meant has already been mentioned and the relative clause 
merely adds to our knowledge; as, tx, bcr fid^ bcm {Jrcunbc gang l^ingob 
he (= the dramatist Hebbel) who was entirely devoted to his friend; unb 
fie erfc^ien, fie, bie i^r fennt and she appeared, she whom you know. 

2. On the other hand, iDer and toad are used if it is desired to 
make the reference still more indefinite. See § 407, i for toer, and 
§ 409 for load in this construction. For bet with the force of loet see 
§408,2. 

419. Such as. This phrase is frequently rendered by 
fold^cr and the relative bcr or tocld^cr, thus coming under 
§ 418. In fact, fold^cr followed by a dependent relative is 
often best translated by he who, etc. Thus, fold^c S5ilbcr, bic 
gar fcincn ^unfttocrt f)abm such pictures as have no artistic 
value at all; fold^c, bic ilbcr ®cc ju gc^cn gcbcnfcn those who 
intend to cross the sea, 

I. ©old^er may be followed in the next clause by tote or, less frequently, 
by M, be«0leic^en, or bergleic^en instead of bet or toelc^cr. ^Derartlg, berlci, 
fo etn, etc. may stand instead of folder and be followed by a relative or 
by tote, ate, etc. 

Indefinites 

420. Only a few of the indefinites need to be mentioned 
here. The use of the others conforms closely to that of 
other adjectives and pronouns. 

421. Wi now regularly appears as a substantive only in 
the neuter singular or in the plural. Before the definite 
article, a possessive, or other pronominals it is commonly 
not inflected now, though it may be declined in full or appear 
throughout as allc; thus, untcr all (or alien) fcincn 93cfannten 
among all his acquaintances; bci allc fcinem Slenb in all his 
misery. The invariable form allc, meaning used up, gone, 
sold, etc., occurs frequently in familiar speech in predicate; 
as, iDcnn bcin bi6($cn ®clb aUc ift when your little hit of money 
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is gone. The definite article is commonly not used after all 
unless it is emphatic or determinative. 

422. Slnbet is used freely with or without a noun, but 
must be inflected in predicate. If another means one more, 
not a different one, it is no($ cin(cr). 

423. fdtibt^, neuter singular, still occurs frequently. 
Otherwise only the plural is in common use. 8lIIc bdbc 
means simply both. Both . . . and is generally rendered 
by fotDol^I . . . ate. 

424. (Bn menig; ein biffd^en a little, and ein paax a few are 
indeclinable; as, In ein paar Qal^rcn in a few years. ®n 
^aar means a pair, 

I. If a pronominal takes the place of ein, toenig is declined; paar 
remains uninflected and the pronominal takes the case of the noun fol- 
lowing; btgd^en is uninflected and the pronominal is declined in the 
neuter singular to show the case; as, bad toenige Qklh the litUe money; in 
biefen paar Sagen in these few days; fetn bigd^en Srmut mit ntir gu teUen 
to share his little all (literally poverty) with me, 

426. Sinig, though not uncommon in literature, is little 
used in the singular in everyday speech, its place being taken 
by etlDa^, ein iDcnig, etc. Its plural is, however, very commonl 

I. The mere omission of the article (§ 261, i h) is generally sufficient 
to indicate the idea of the adjective some in German. If, however, it is 
desired to put a word for some before the noun, eth)a« is regularly used 
with the singular and etnific with the plnral; as, befteHcn ©ie Jee unb 
etn)0« foltcn Slbfd^nitt fllr ntld^ order tea and some cold meat for me; einige 
grogen some questions. 

426. SKan, originally the same word as SWann man, now 
occurs only as the subject of a verb in the third person 
singular, and means one or you, they, people, and the like 
in their indefinite sense. Its possessive is fcin and its reflex- 
ive \x6)', as, im Hnfang ift man glildlid^ one is happy in the 
beginning; man mag nod^ fo eingegogen leben, fo toirb man, t\^ 
man \W^ Derftef)t, ein ©d^ulbner ober ein ©Wubigcr no matter 
how retired a life a person leads he becomes, before he is aware 
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of it, debtor or creditor. Notice, as in this last sentence, the 
repetition man . . . man, not man . . . cr. For the missing 
cases of man the proper case of cincr, less frequently of toir, is 
employed; as, tocnn cincm aHc^ ncu ift whett everything is new 
to one. 

427. JBiel is commonly without inflection in the singular 
if not preceded by the definite article or a pronominal. 
Inflection is the rule in the singular after such words, and 
also in the plural under all circumstances; as, bcr ©cfanbtc 
mad^t mir Did 35crbru6 the ambassador caused me much vexa- 
tion; bom biclcn SBad^cn from much watching; Dicic glaubcn 
many believe, 

428. SBenig follows the same rules as t)tel in its declension. 
The comparative toemger may be declined, but is of tener left 
uninflected. 

Srgenb with Indefinites 

429. The adverb irgcnb, with the force of any, some, some 
or other, etc., is used freely before several of the indefinites 
and a number of other words, mainly adverbs, to make them 
more general or indefinite in meaning; as, cr ift an irgcnb 
tocn ficfd^ricbcn it (= letter) is written to somebody or other; 
irgcnbtoo somewhere or other; mcnn ®ic irgcnb f5nncn if you at 
all can; ift irgcnb cine ^offnung Dor^anbcn is there any hope 
whatever ? 

USES OF THE CASES 

430. The following statements concerning the cases apply to nouns 
and to words used as nouns, such as pronouns, adjectives, numerals, 
and infinitives. Words used adjectively, such as descriptive and pro- 
nominal adjectives and numerals, have, of course, the case of the noun 
which they modify. 

Nominative 

431. Subject. The nominative is the case of the subject; 
as, bcr ^bnig ftcf)t gu fcincr 9tcd^tcn the king stands on his right; 
bu bift nun grofe you are big now. 
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432. Predicate. The nominative stands in the predicate: 

1. With fcin, tocrbcn, fd^cincn (seem), bicibcn, b^ifecn (be 
called), and a few other verbs; also with the passive of 
verbs of calling and naming (§487); as, bu bift cin ptiSid)^ 
tiger ^crl you are a fine fellow; SBilbcInt Don bcr 3loxmanbk 
h)irb bcr ©robcrcr gcnannt William of Normany is called the 
Conqueror. 

(a) ^tzhtUf in the sense of changing into, may take gu and the dative; 
as, bcr ©c^ncc h)irb gu SS offer the snow is turning to water. 

(b) The infinitive of the verbs above, if dependent on laffen, 
may be followed by either the accusative or the nominative, gen- 
erally the former; as, lag tnid^ bcinen (or bein) greunb fein let me be your 
friend, 

2. Accompanied by ate, the predicate nominative ap- 
pears with a number of verbs; as, i^ \ttf}t fjitx ate S5ct)oII- 
mftd^ttfitcr t)on ©tein unb ©ol^n / stand here as the attorney of 
Stein and Son; unb bod^ crfd^icn ba« allc^ ate Iccrc gomtfad^c 
and yet all that seemed an empty formality. The omission 
of ate with such verbs is poetical. See also § 476, as this 
construction with ate may be considered an appositional 
predicate. 

433. Vocative. The nominative is the case of direct 
address; as, gcbt Ci6)i, il^r ^crrcn pay attention, gentlemen; 
Sicber, ba^ toeife id^ nid^t my dear, I do not know (that). It is 
also the case commonly used in exclamations; as, tocld^ ctn 
2lu«0ang what an ending! See also § 610. 

434. Absolute. A nominative absolute occasionally oc- 
curs; as, bic S^^^^^f bcr gcfrSntc au^gcnontntcn the dwarfs, 
except the one crowned. The accusative absolute is the regu- 
lar construction in German. See § 471. 

436. For the nominative in apposition and after aid and tt)it see the 
subject of apposition, §§ 473^76. The nominative occurs occasionally 
in a few constructions where another case would be in regular use, as 
explained in later paragraphs. 
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Genitive 

436. The genitive corresponds roughly to the English 
genitive (or so-called possessive) or to phrases with of. It 
occurs, however, more frequently than these constructions 
in English, as it is often dependent on verbs and appears in 
other combinations expressed very differently in English. 
Its use is decreasing in German prose, where it is waging a 
losing fight, patricularly with the accusative and with 
prepositional phrases. 

Genitive with Nouns 

437. Classification. The genitive dependent on nouns 
has most often the force of an adjective. The following 
classification gives the most important relations of the geni- 
tive to its noun: 

1. Genitive of possession or connection, denoting the 
owner or indicating cause, origin, relationship, etc.; as, bc^ 
^aifcr« ©d^Io6 the emperor's castle; bic ©trafecn ber ©tabt 
the streets of the city; ©d^iHcr^ Xt\l Schiller's Tell; bcr ©ol^n 
bc« amtcn Wcidttx^ the son of the poor laborer, 

(a) For the old-fashioned use of both the genitive of the 
possessor and a possessive adjective with the same noun 
see § 369, i. 

2. Partitive genitive, also called the genitive of the whole, 
indicating a whole of which the governing word is a part. 
See § 448. 

3. Genitive of material or composition; as, cin S5cd^cr cblcn 
®oIbc« a goblet of fine gold; cin ^adt) fd&attcnbcr Sud&cn a roof 
of shady beeches. The genitive of material is unusual in 
prose, being superseded by bon or au« with the dative. 

4. Descriptive genitive; as, ber ®ott bcr ®nabe the God of 
mercy; cin 3D?ann mittlcrcn 2llter« a middle-aged man. 

S- Explanatory genitive, explaining or defining the noun, 
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also called the appositional genitive or genitive of specifica- 
tion; as, cin ©cfill^I bc^ ©toljc^ a feeling of pride; mtt cincm 
©cufjcr bc« 5Wcibc^ with a sigh of envy. For constructions 
like bic ^tabt Sonbon, Snbc SWai, etc., where we should 
expect the genitive after the analogy of English, see under 
apposition, § 474. 

6. Subjective genitive, showing the subject of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, bc^ ©tunned ©aufcn 
the roaring of the storm; fcmcr ©cfang l^cimfcl^rcnbcr gclbarbcitcr 
distant singing of field laborers returning home, 

7. Objective genitive, showing the object of the action 
indicated by the governing noun; as, in SrtDartung fcligcr 
©tunbcn in expectation of blissful hours; bic Sic be- ber Sreil^cit 
the love of freedom. 

438. Governing Word. The genitives just described depend gener- 
ally on a noun. A substantive adjective may be modified by a noun or 
pronoun in the genitive, or may itself be in the genitive modifying a 
noun or pronoun; as, allc* SBefd^rttnfcnbc bcr ©trafecn the confinement of 
the streets ; ad&tgig SEBogcn bicfcr grcinjiHigcn eighty carriages of these volun- 
teers. The genitive does not modify a personal pronoun; the genitive 
of a personal pronoun seldom modifies a noun, its place being commonly 
taken by a possessive adjective, a demonstrative pronoun, or a prepo- 
sitional phrase. It occurs occasionally as an objective genitive; as, 
in bcr Unfcnntni« fcincr fclbft in his ignorance of himself. See also the 
partitive genitive, § 448, 449. Other pronouns may, with varying degrees 
of frequency, either be in the genitive modifying a substantive or be 
themselves modified by the genitive of a substantive; as, i^r ©cfic^t 
glcid&t me^r bcm cinc« 9J?annc«, oI« bcm cine« SScibc« her face is more like 
that of a man than that of a woman ; bcr Srttgcr bcrfclbcn the hearer of it. 
For numerals see under the partitive genitive, § 448, i. 

I. The governing word is sometimes omitted. This is particularly 
true if it is a demonstrative or a word ioT family , house, etc., with names 
of persons; as, fcin ©cfic^t f(§on toic eined Jotcn his face already like a 
dead man's; bet SBerncrg at Werners'. 

439. Position. In poetry and elevated prose the genitive freely 
precedes or follows its noun. If it precedes, the article is regularly 
omitted before the noun. In ordinary prose the genitive generally 
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follows its noun. The genitives of possession and origin and the sub- 
jective genitive, particularly if they are the names of persons, precede 
their nouns more often than the others. 

440. Substitution of twtl for Genitive. Son with the 
dative may be substituted for the genitive in most of the 
uses described in § 437. It is especially common in avoid- 
ing a harsh combination of genitives and under the following 
conditions: 

1. When the noun does not take the genitive ending and 
is not preceded by a declined modifier; thus, bic ©trafecn 
t)on ^ari« the streets of Paris. 

2. Regularly with the names of towns and countries in 
titles, names of persons, and the like; as, bcr ^dnifi t)on 
©ad^fcn the king of Saxony; bic Sungfrau Don Orleans the Maid 
of Orleans, 

3. Often for the descriptive genitive and the genitive of 
material, regularly so if the noun is not preceded by a de- 
clined modifier; as, cin SKann Don 33crnt50cn a man of means; 
nad^ ben 33cttlcm Don ©tcin at the beggars of stone. 3lu« is 
also common with names of materials. 

4. Regulariy for the explanatory genitive in such phrases 
as: ©d^urfc Don cincnt SBirtc rascal of a landlord; cin SSnnbcr 
Don cincnt ?5fcrbc a wonderful horse. In familiar speech the 
noun or substantive after Don in this construction is occa- 
sionally not declined for case if unmodified. 

5. In a number of partitive constructions (§ 449, 4). 

Genitive with Adjectives 

441. Some adjectives govern the genitive. They corres- 
pond, in the main, to those followed by of in English; as, 
be« langcn §arrcn^ milbc tired of the long waiting; id) mar fo. 
Dicier 2icbc nid^t tocrt / was not worthy of so much love; bc^ bift 
bu fo getoife you are so sure of that ? 
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These adjectives are: 



bar hare 
bebttrftlg in need 
bcnotifit in need 
bclDugt conscious 
bio 6 hare 

(ein)flebenf mindful 
ctnifl agreed 
crfabrcn experienced 
fitbtg capahle 
fret free 
frob glad 
gcmabr aware 



fd^ulbtfi guilty 
fitter certain 
tctlbaft sharing 
ttbcrbrttffig weary 
berbit(|tt8 suspicious 
i)crlufti0 deprived of 
tocrmutcnb expecting 
bcrfid^rt assured 
Dott fuU 
tocrt worthy 
totlrbtg worthy 



getoftrtifi expectant 

gelDtfe certain 

gemol^nt M5Af 

l^abbaft in possession 

funbig acquainted 

leblfi /fce 

leer cw/>/y 

lod riJ 

mttd^ttg in control 

mttbe /*>«f 

qultt rid 

fatt 5a/e(; 

and a few others. Compounds of these words with un also govern the 
genitive. 

2. A few of the adjectives in this list may have a prepositional phrase 
instead of the genitive. The dative is also possible with two or three, 
©ctoabr, flcnjobnt, b^bbaft, Io«, fatt, and tocrmutenb may govern the accusa- 
tive. This last construction seems to have arisen through mistaking the 
old genitive c« (§ 164, 3) for an accusative, which led to the use of the 
accusative of other words. 

3. JBott, in predicate or in apposition, follows the model of nouns 
of quantity (§ 449) in the government of its dependent noun; as, boH 
eblcr SD^etaKc/w// of precious metals; boH SBaffcr full of water; toott Don 
l&ol^en (^ttaxittn filled with lofty thoughts. For Dotter see § 325, i. 



Genitive in Predicate 

442. The genitive may also stand in the predicate; as, 
obcr bu bift bc« Jobc^ or you are a dead man; bcr grdfetc Jcil 
bcr gilrftcn ift unfcrcr ©cftnnunQ the majority of the princes 
are of our opinion. 

Genitive with Verbs 

443. As Sole Object. The genitive is used with a number 
of verbs in poetry and elevated prose as the sole object; 
as, cr braud^t bc^ Slr^tcS he needs a physician; ftc fpottcn bcin 
unb mcincr they mock th^e and me; fd^ont fctnc^ ©d^mcrjcn^ 
spare his grief. 
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I. Such verbs are 
ad^ten heed 
bcbtirfcn need 
bcflc^ren desire 
braud^en need 
cntbcl^rcn l<ick 
crtoftl^ncn mention 
gebraud^en use 
ficbenfen think 



fpotten mock 
dcrfcWen miss 
i)crflcffcn forget 
Derlangcn desire 
toal^ren guard 
toaJ^meJ^men perceive 
toalten rule 
toartcn wait 



fienteScn enjoy 
getoaljjrcn perceive 
barren wait 
l^tcn guard 
lad^en laugh 
ntangeln lack 
pflcficn nurse 
fd^onen spare 

and others of less frequent occurrence. All the verbs of this list may 
have, and many of them prefer, a different construction in ordinary 
prose. The list could be much lengthened by the addition of verbs 
that formerly governed the genitive but now regularly have the accusa- 
tive or a prepositional phrase. A few other verbs still govern the geni- 
tive in some set phrases; as, bed £obed fterben to die the death; $ungerd 
ftcrbcn to die of hunger; 5Scrftecfen« fpielcn to play hide and seek. 

444. As Partitive. A genitive, showing that the object 
is taken only in part, or the like, still occurs occasionally 
with a few verbs; as, jcfet, ba xij bcr Sicbc l^abc now thai I 
have love; forgfam brad^tc bic 9Jhittcr bc« flarcn J^crrlid^cn SBcinc^ 
the mother carefully brought {some) of the clear excellent wine, 

I. Only gcnicfeen, in the sense of partake of, has this genitive with 
any frequency, and even it oftener takes the accusative. Other verbs, 
such as cffcn, trinfcn, gcben, bringcn, regularly express the partitive idea 
by Don with the dative, or by the accusative either unmodified or pre- 
ceded by a word for some, A few stereotyped phrases, however, are 
not so uncommon; as, fid^ 9^atd erl^olen to get advice. 

445. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take an accusa- 
tive of the person and a genitive of the thing in poetry and 
elevated prose, though most of them either allow or prefer 
some other construction instead of the genitive in ordinary 
prose. They are: 

I. Transitives; as, tocn yt\\)i man bc^ 9Worbc^ whom do 
they accuse of the murder? bc^ SibeS gegcn mid^ cntlafe' id^ ftc 
/ release them from their oath to me; DicrgiQ JRittcr x%xtx @l^rc 
p bcraubcn to rob fifty knights of their honor. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are those of separating, depriving, 
accusing, convicting, admonishing, and a few others. Some of these 
verbs may take a dative of the person and an accusative of the thing, 
others often have a prepositional phrase instead of the genitive of the 
thing. 

2. Many reflexives; as, ftc bcntad^ttgtc ftd^ bc« 58tlbc« she 
took possession of the picture; ®ic toerbcn ftd^ tl^rcr crinncm you 
probably remember them; bu fd^ttmft bid^ fciner traulid^en 95c* 
grttfeung you are ashamed of his familiar greeting 

(a) These verbs vary too much in meaning to admit of classification. 
Some of the commonest of them are: 

ft(i anmaSen claim fidj crbarmcn pity 

bcblcnen make use (er)freucn rejoice 

bemttd^tigen take possession erinnem remember 

befinnen bethink one's self rttJ^mcn boast 

entlEialten refrain fd^ttmen be ashamed 

entftnncn recollect toeigcrn refuse 

Some of these verbs, as well as others not mentioned here, may have 
some other construction, mainly a prepositional phrase 

3. A few impersonals; as, unb bod^ crbarmt nttd^ bcincr 
and yet I pity you; c^ lol^nt fid^ bcr SDWlfic nid^t it is not worth 
the bother. 

(a) These verbs are: baucrn pity, cfcin disgust, erbarmen pity, (ge)Iflftcn 
desire, (8c)rcucn repent, Jamincm pity, bcrbrteScn vex, (bcr)Io6ncti be worth. 
But a prepositional phrase now commonly takes the place of the geni- 
tive, or the verb becomes personal. 

Adverbial Genitive 

446. The genitive is used adverbially in expressions of 
time, place, manner, and the like; as, crl^obcncn Slrnt^ ivith 
uplifted arm; be^ anbcm Xaqfi on the next day; nun gel) bcincr 
SBcQC now go your way. 

I. Except in a number of set phrases the adverbial genitive is now 
common only in expressions of time. For the difference between the 
genitive and the accusative of time see § 470. Quite a number of words 
now classed as adverbs are adverbial genitives in origin; see § 683, 2. 
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Other uses of the Genitive 

447. The genitive is used with a number of prepositions, for which 
see § 595. It is also occasionally employed in exclamations; see § 610. 
For the genitive in apposition see the subject of apposition, § 473. 

Partitive Genitive 

448. A partitive genitive dependent on a noun, an indefi- 
nite pronoun, a numeral, or an adjective (nearly always a 
comparative or a superlative) indicates a whole of which the 
governing word is a part; as, bcr grdfetc Jcil bcr gilrftcn the 
majority of the princes; in icbcnt ifircr 35It(fc in every one of 
her glances; bcr ficinften ctncr one of the smallest; brci icncr 
^ncd^tc three of those menials; bu totllft bcr SRttbd^cn allcrfd^finftc 
fcin you claim to he the most beautiful of girls. For the parti- 
tive genitive with verbs see § 444. 

1. The partitive genitive dependent on a noun or on the compara- 
tive or superlative of an adjective is still quite common, though often 
replaced by Don with the dative. The indefinites and numerals are now 
ordinarily treated as adjectives in agreement with the noun; thus, 
tneic grcunbe, fflnf ©tld^r, not Diele ber greunbe, fUnf ber 55tt(ier. But the 
partitive genitive of a personal pronoun preceding ?in indefinite pronoun 
or numeral still occurs frequently; as, unfcr brel three of us. The geni- 
tive of a noun made emphatic by a modifier, such as a demonstrative 
or a possessive, is also rather common with an indefinite pronoun; as, 
Ulelc blefer 55tid^r. 5Son with the dative of the pronoun or the noun is 
also common; as, bret Don vm&, Dtete Don biefen ^ild^em. 

2. The adjective following toer, toa«, {entoinb, nlcntanb, cttoa«, and 
nid^td has already been discussed in §§ 313, 314. For aEed with met and 
with toad, see §392, i and §393, i. See §393, i for toad i^unberd, 
etc., also. The partitive genitive of some infinitives and of the nouns 
©ing and 3«^ is still found in a few stereotyped expressions; as, em 
8aufen« a commotion; Dtel gcbcrlefen« much ceremony; fprid^ ntd^t fo 
3cug« donH talk such stuff. These expressions had their origin in the 
presence of such words as cin, fein, Did, and nid^t (which was originally 
a substantive), though they sometimes occur without such words. 
For the partitive genitive as, in effect, the subject of a sentence see 
§612, I. 
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449. Constructions with Nouns of. Quantity and Kind. 
Here are included nouns of weight, measure, amount, time, 
etc. (for their declension after numerals see § 276) and the 
words ?lrt; ©ortc, and ©attung, all three of which denote 
kind. Whether the dependent noun shall be in the genitive 
is determined generally by the presence or absence of a 
modifier. 

1. The dependent noun is unmodified. The partitive 
genitive is then poetical; as, ben beftcn Scd^er SScin^ the best 
goblet of wine; Jonncn @oIbc^ barrels of gold. In ordinary- 
prose the dependent noun is generally an actual appositive, 
or else retains the form of the nominative singular or plural 
without regard to case; as, cin Scutel ®oIb a purse of gold; 
cine ?lrt Junnel a kind of tunnel; eintge ©tunbcn ©d^Iaf some 
hours of sleep; eine Jaffe Jee a cup of tea; einen ^ad SBriefe a 
bundle of letters; mit einer ftattlt(^en Soi)i !Dienftiaf)rc with a 
stately number of years of service; Don einer grogen Slngal^I 
Offigieren by a large number of officers. 

2. The dependent noun is preceded by an adjective which 
is not accompanied by the definite article or a pronominal ad- 
jective. The partitive genitive, the appositive, and the un- 
changed form of the nominative singular or plural are in 
common use; as, ein 9JJeer blenbenben Sid^te^ a sea of blinding 
light; eine Jaffe fd^margen ^affee^ a cup of black cofee; nad& 
einer fialben ©tunbe angeftrengten ^ulcj'oxtM^ after half an hour 
of close listening; mit einem ©ttldE brennenbem ©d^mefel with a 
bit of burning sulphur; ftlr einen Jopf faure @Vixltxi for ajar 
of pickled cucumbers; eine 2lrt gerttud^erter Bering a kind of 
smoked herring, 

3. The dependent noun is preceded by the definite article 
or a pronominal adjective. Here the partitive genitive is 
used; as, ein §aufe fold^er 35ilfd^el a heap of such tufts; ein 
$funb be^ beften See^ a pound of the best tea, 

4. SSon with the dative is often substituted for any of 
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the constructions mentioned above; as, cine Wet t)on SBaH a 
kind of embankment; jcbc Slrt t)on trbifd^cnt Slcnb every kind 
of earthly misery; Don bcm SBcinc l^attc cr nur cin ®Ia« gctrunfcn 
ke had drunk only a glass of the wine, 

460. Partitive Genitive with Adverhs. What is commonly 
construed as a partitive genitive occurs with a few adverbs 
of place and time; as, tool^cr bc^ ?anbc^ from what part of the 
country? morgcn be^ lag^ to-morrow. 

Dative 

461. The dative, as the indirect or remoter object, cor- 
responds often to English phrases with to or for, but it has 
other uses. It occurs abundantly everywhere but is found 
more frequently in poetry than in prose, where its place may 
be taken by some other construction, generally by a preposi- 
tional phrase. 

Dative with Verbs 

462. As Sole Object. The dative appears as the sole 
object of many verbs. Some of the English equivalents of 
these verbs are regarded as transitive (§ 477), but most of 
them are followed by a preposition and its object. The 
intransitive verbs thus governing the dative may be roughly 
and incompletely classified as follows: 

I. Those that denote liking, pleasing, benefiting, thanking, 
resembling, approaching, serving, listening to, believing, 
trusting, obeying, answering, advising, and the like, together 
with their opposites (disliking, displeasing, injuring, etc.); 
as, td& flud^c Mr nid^t / do not curse you; folgc mix follow me; 
ftc jtimtc bet ^^Xo^<i)t tf)rc« Sfttcr^ she was angry at the weak- 
ness of her father; cr traut ben SluQcn nid^t he does not believe 
his eyes, 

(a) Some of the verbs belonging here present certain peculiarities 
which must be left to the dictionary. For example, anttoortcn takes 
the dative of the person, using auf and the accusative for that to which 
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the answer is made, and the accusative for the answer itself; as, einer 
$erfon, auf eine %xa^t, fein SBort antmorten io answer a person, a question^ 
not a word. 

2. Verbs with the prefixes ab, an, auf, an^, hd, cin, tnt, 
cntgcgcn, ntife, ntit, na(i), ob, untcr, t)cr, t)or, toibcr, gu, and a 
few compounds of these, such as DorauS and tjorbct. The 
list might be slightly extended. The dative is commonly 
due to the force of the prefix; as, alfo mttoid) bcr bcfd^cibenc 
©ol^n bcr {)cfti0cn 9?cbc thus the modest son escaped from the 
angry speech; follt' id^ bcr %xtuV abftcrbcn was I to die to joy? 
totm f)abt x\)X julctjt gugctrunfcn to whose health did you drink 
last? 

3. Other verbs compounded with certain nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and prepositional phrases, the whole com- 
bination amounting to a verb and a separable prefix (§ 499) ; 
as, ate id^ bir nid^t 9?cbc ftanb when I did not answer you; bc« 
?cbcn^ ungcntifd^tc grcubc toarb fcincm ^rbifd^cn gu tcil life's 
unmixed joy never fell to the lot of any mortal; bic^ tut mir Icib 
this grieves me; mir ift fd^Icd^t p 9Kutc I feel bad. 

(a) The dative here could also often be explained as a dative of 
reference or concern or, when a noun is compounded with the verb, as 
a secondary object (§ 463). The reason for treating such phrases here 
is the actual weakening of the noun, adjective, etc. to a mere separable 
prefix. 

4. Some impersonal verbs and other verbs used imper- 
sonally; as, xi)X grautc fd^on jjcljt she was already afraid; bir 
fd^minbclt you are dizzy; mir trttumtc t)on {)immclblaucn 58Iumcn 
/ dreamed of sky-blue flowers. This is also frequently re- 
garded as a dative of reference or concern. 

(a) Here are included impersonal phrases made up of an adjective 
or an adverb and fcln, tocrben, gcldcn, gcfd^cl^en, etc.; as, mir ift toaxm I 
am warm; bir gtng'^ nal^ it afected you greatly; tocnn bent fo ift if that is 
so; toic Ift mir? SKic ficfd^icl^t mir what is the matter with me? What is 
happening to me? 
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453. As Secondary Object. Many verbs take a secondary 
object in the dative in addition to their direct object. They 
are: i. Transitives denoting giving, taking, sending, bring- 
ing, commanding, permitting, refusing, saying, telling, and 
the like. 2. Transitives with prefixes such as those men- 
tioned in § 452, 2 and 3, the dative being commonly due to 
the prefix. 3. Some reflexives. The direct object is gen- 
erally a noun, pronoun, or substantive object in the accusa- 
tive, but may be an infinitive or a clause; as, man brad^tc 
mir cincn 5)rctfu6 they brought me a tripod; id^ fann c« 3{)ncTi 
nid^t Icif)cn / cannot lend it to you; cr \)at tf|r abet Did gcnontntcn 
but he has taken much from her; bcnn aUc^ f)at bcr ganbtjogt 
if|m Qtxaubtfor the governor has robbed him of everything; bit 
aHc^ gu cntjtcficn to deprive you of everything; totx \)at bit cttoa^ 
julcibc gctan who has harmed you? cr nal^t fid^ fcincm Snbe 
he is nearing his end; cr crflttrtc bent ®rafcn, cr tDilrbc nid^t t)on 
bcr ©telle gcl&cn he explained to the count that he would not 
go from the spot. 

(a) After verbs of giving, saying, and the like, the dative is a real 
indirect object. After those of taking, robbing, and the like, the relation 
is somewhat different, and such datives are often regarded as datives 
of reference or concern. 

(b) With a few verbs the indirect object is a reflexive pronoun; as, 
bad 1^ a be 1(5 mlr clngcbilbet / imagined that. These differ from the re- 
flexive verbs, such as fid^ nabcn in the seventh sentence above, which 
have the reflexive pronoun in the accusative. See § 249. 

454. As Dative of Reference or Concern. The dative is 
freely used in looser and remoter connection with the verb 
than the secondary object to show the person or thing re- 
ferred to or concerned in the statement; as, bu bcntUf)ft bid^ 
mir you are exerting yourself for my sake; td^ lebc ntcinem Scruf 
/ live for my profession; bic ©onnc Icud^tet ntir the sun shines 
for me; toir l^tfecn il^m nur S'inbcr we are only children in his 
opinion. 
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I. The dative of reference or concern frequently modifies the whole 
sentence rather than merely the verb. It is often inserted where we 
feel no need for it and do best to omit it in translating into English. 
As already seen in § 452, 3 a and 4, no hard and fast line can be drawn 
between the dative of reference or concern and the other datives with 
verbs. 

456. Two varieties of the dative of reference or concern 
need to be specially mentioned: . 

1. A dative dependent on a verb often takes the place of 
a possessive adjective or a genitive of possession; as, bu 
brid^ft ntir ba^ ^crj you break my heart; Irttnen ftilrjtcn \\)X 
au^ ben 2lu0cn tears gushed from her eyes. It occasionally 
occurs with the verb fcin; as, fcl^t, toic alien bte ®d^uf)e fo 
ftaubig ftnb see how dusty the shoes of all of them are. This is 
often called the dative of the possessor. 

(a) The noun designating the object possessed is regularly preceded 
by the definite article. For the old-fashioned use of a possessive adjec- 
tive, instead of the definite article, before the noun see §369, i. 

2. The dative of a personal pronoun often shows a 
very loose or remote connection of the person indicated 
by the pronoun with the statement. This dative is not 
found in modern English, but its meaning may generally 
be expressed by please, see, I tell you, don't you know, etc.; 
as, eile mir ein menig hurry a little, please; bie Jilrfen I)aben 
bir alle ©(ibete mit !Diamanten befeljt the Turks all have sabers 
set with diamonds, you know; xi)X fonnt mir f)erunterf alien you 
might fall of, I fear. This is also known as the ethical 
dative. 

456. Substitutes for Dative with Verbs. The place of 
the simple dative is often taken by a prepositional phrase, 
especially in familiar speech. 33on is the preposition most 
often so used, but fUr and ju occur frequently, and others 
are not uncommon. The dative is, however, holding its 
own better than the genitive. 
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Dative with Adjectives 

457. Many adjectives, including participles used as adjec- 
tives, govern the dative; as, nut bem ^aifcr untcrtan subject 
only to the emperor; id^ bin \\)m felber fd^ulbig / am myself 
indebted to him; ba^ §au^ ift il^m Qtofe gcnug the house is large 
enough for him; bcr JRod ift mir ju cng the coat is too tight for 
me. Some of these adjectives can stand only in the predi- 
cate; others take the dative more freely if they are in the 
predicate or serve as a sort of separable prefix to a verb 
(§ 499, 2). 

I. Almost any adjective may govern the dative if it is modified by 
ju, offgu, or flcnufl. Adjectives regularly governing the dative are those 
with similar meanings to the verbs with the dative (§ 452, i), including 
such as are derived from these verbs or related to them, also many 
derivatives in bar and lid^, and some others. Negatives of such adjec- 
tives, formed by the prefix un, may also govern the dative. Some of 
the commonest of the words belonging here are: 



ai^nlicl^ similar 
angenel^in pleasant 
befannt known 
bcQucm comfortable 
banfbar grateful 
ctficn(ttiinUd^) peculiar 
fcinb(It(5) hostile 
fern far 
frcmb strange 
frcunblid^ friendly 



flcldorfant obedient 

gclcflcn opportune 

gemeinCfant) common 

gleid^ like 

gut well-disposed 

]()etlfam wholesome 

\^olh gracious 

Icid^t easy 

lieb dear 

nabc near 

With several of these adjectives, and with a number of others not in 
this list, a prepositional phrase is often substituted for the simple dative. 
Such substitutions are more common with nouns than with pronouns 
and in prose than in poetry. 

2. See § 452, 4 a for the dative in ntlr ift fait, mir ift toolSil, etc. 



nctbif(5 envious 
nti^lid^ useful 
fd^ttblid^ harmful 
fd^ulbtg indebted 
fd^tocr difficult 
teucr dear 
treu true 
DeDDanbt related 
tocrt dear 
tolHfommcn welcome 



Other Uses of the Dative 

458. With Nouns. The dative may also be found in 
connection with a noun; as, ©el^orfam bem ©cfeljc obedience 
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to the law; cin SWuftcr Silrgcm unb 58aucrn a model for citizens 
and peasants; cr fal^ nid^t auf bic tDogcnbcn gclbcr if|m gur ©cite 
Ae did not look at the waving fields at his side. In most of 
such cases the governing noun is in the predicate with fcin 
or tDcrbcn, so that the dative is therefore similar to that 
with other verbs; in some cases a verb is probably to be 
understood; in some others, as in the first illustration above, 
the governing noun has a meaning akin to that of verbs or 
adjectives with the dative. 

469. In Wishes and Exclamations. The dative may- 
appear with a noun in expressions of wishing, with or with- 
out fci (present subjunctive); as, 3)anl (fci) bicfcn frcunblid^ 
grttnen Sttumcn thanks (be) to these friendly green trees! In a 
similar way the dative appears with {)cil, toofjl, etc.; as, f|cil 
bcm ^5nig hail to the king! tr)of)I bit well for thee! For the 
dative in exclamations see also § 610. 

460. For prepositions governing the dative see § 696, and for those 
governing both the dative and the accusative, § 698. The dative may 
also be an appositive. See the general subject of apposition, § 473. 

AccuSATrVE 
Accusative with Verbs 

461. Transitives. The direct object of a transitive verb 
is put in the accusative; as, id^ crl^iclt ctncn 5Bricf / received 
a letter; ®tc crfd^rcdcn mtd^ you frighten me. 

I. Fluctuation between the accusative and the genitive or, occa- 
sionally, between the accusative and the dative as the sole object still 
occurs with some verbs. It is generally due to the existence side by 
side of a newer and of an older and slowly disappearing construction. 
With some verbs, however, it is caused by a difference in meaning 
which makes itself felt in the change of case. The dictionary must be 
consulted for details. 

462. Impersonals. An accusative object occurs after 
some impersonal verbs and after some other verbs used 
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impersonally; as, mid^ tjungcrt / am hungry; c« Ittt mid^ 
nirgcnb^ / could remain nowhere. See impersonal verbs, 
§ 507, 6. 

463. Intransitives. Verbs which are regularly intransi- 
tive may take an accusative object, as in English: 

1. By adding an accusative which repeats the idea of the 
verb {cognate accusative) ; as, bic Sa\)tt fiingcn itircn cinf 5rmigcn 
®ang the years went their unchanging way; cr lebtc cin fo rutiiged 
Sebcn he lived such a peaceful life. 

2. By adding an accusative of that which is caused or 
made to appear by the action of the verb; as, il^r ?[ugc 
blidttc nid^t Sicbc her eyes did not look love; bod^ balb Ilagtc tx, 
bafe cr \xci) Slafcn untcr bic glifec ficgangcn but soon he complained 
that he had blistered his feet by walking. 

3. By adding an accusative and an adjective, a preposi- 
tional phrase, or some other equivalent of an adjective. 
Here the adjective or its equivalent shows the condition 
into which that which is designated by the accusative is 
brought by the action of the verb; as, fd^Iaf bid^ gcfunb sleep 
and get well; bic unfilUdffcIigc ^rcatur l&uftct ftd^ gu lobe the 
unfortunate creature is coughing himself to death. See also 
§ 324, 2 a. 

464. Idioms contrary to English, i. A few verbs, such as f^tttteln, 
ittden, and tocbcln, commonly put the noun denoting the part of the body 
concerned in the action of the verb in the dative after ntit; as, id^ 
f^littelte ntit bem ^opfe / shook my head. The accusative (id^ f($llttelte 
ben ^opf) is possible but not so frequent. 

2. With some verbs, such as bdfeen, flopfen, [(Jiefecn, fd^Iagcn, treffen, 
and tretcn, may be found either an accusative or dative of the person 
and a prepositional phrase showing the part of the body concerned in 
the action of the verb; as, ba big bet $unb Iftn In ba« 55cin then the dog 
hit him in the leg; fie ftat mlr jtoelmal mit bem ©(Jtoanj in« Sluge fiefd^Iagen 
she hit me in the eye two times with her tail. Notice also iljin or i6m mit 
©tcinen an ben iEopf toerfcn to hit him on the head with stones ; afto tl^n or 
nad^ ll^m mit ©tetnen toerfen to throw stones at him. ©telne nad^ tlSim toerfen 
is possible but unusual. 
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465. Two Accusatives, i. Sel^ren takes an accusative 
(much less frequently a dative) of the person and an accusa- 
tive (the secondary object) of the thing; as, met \)at bid^ ba^ 
bumntc 3Bort gelcfirt who taught you that stupid word ? 

(a) Sittcn, fragcn, and a few other verbs may take 
two accusatives, especially if the accusative of the thing 
is a neuter pronoun; as, ii) bittc bid^ nur bic^ / ask only 
this of you. But um cttoa^ bitten, nad^ tttoa^ fragcn are 
commoner. 

(b) 2tlgcn ftrafcn give the lie to and tounbcr nctimcn take an 
accusative of the person; as, c^ nintntt mid^ tounbcr / am 
astonished at it, Silgcn is probably an old genitive that now 
looks like an accusative. ©«, ba^, etc., with munbcr nc{)nicn, 
have, like the accusative with adjectives, their origin in the 
old genitive c^ (§ 441, 2). 

2. ^cifecn, ncnncit; fd^eltcn, and a few other verbs meaning 
to call or entitle, take an adjunct accusative (or objective 
predicate) in addition to the direct object; as, fie nannten 
tf)n cinen bummcn Sungcn they called him a stupid hoy; er 
fd^alt fid^ einen S^iflK^fl ^^ called (literally scolded) himself a 
coward. See also § 324, 2 a. 

{a) But the nominative occurs fairly frequently instead 
of the second accusative. 

(6) ®Iauben, tr)(i{)ncn, fiil^Ien, and a few other verbs occa- 
sionally take two accusatives; as, cin SKttrd^en glaubt' id^'^ / 
thought it a fiction. But they generally have an infinitive, 
a clause, or a prepositional phrase instead of the simple 
accusative. 

3. A similar accusative occurs after ate with a number of 
verbs, in addition to the direct object; as, ben bie ®efd^id^t' 
ate if)ren §elben preift whom history praises as its hero; betrad^te 
btd^ nid^t ate meinen !Diener do not regard yourself as my servant. 
Site is sometimes omitted according to the older usage. 
See also the subject of apposition, § 476. 
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(a) The verbs belonging here are mostly those of esteeming, regard- 
ing, representing, praising, greeting, etc. 8[I« is sometimes followed 
by the nominative instead of the accusative. Some verbs of regarding 
and representing, such as ad^ten and l^alten, commonly take fiir and the 
accusative instead of aid; thus, man l^tttt mid^ fiir einen anberen / am 
taken for somebody else, 

466. Verbs of Making, Appointing, Electing, etc. Instead 
of a second accusative, German uses a phrase with ju and 
the dative with these verbs; as, bu mad^tcft mid^ gum 9Kcn* 
fd^cn you made me a human being; bic ^ortugtcfcn crnanntcn 
tf^n gu if)rcm ©cncralifftmu^ the Portuguese appointed him their 
commander-in-chief; tf)n gum SSorftljcnbcn tDttl^Icn to elect him 
president. The definite article is used in the phrase, not 
the indefinite as in English. If it is not replaced by a pro- 
nominal adjective, as in the second illustration above, it is 
regularly contracted in the singular with p to pm or gur, 
but is dropped in the plural. 

I. Instead of the phrase with ju, al« and the accusative, the nomi- 
native may sometimes be used. 

467. For the accusative as subject of an infinitive see § 677. 

Accusative with Adjectives 

468. The accusative, commonly of a pronoun, is some- 
times used with a few adjectives which regularly govern 
the genitive, and with one or two others which formerly 
governed the genitive but now regularly take a preposi- 
tional phrase; as, fcib tf|r mtd^ fd^on milbc are you already 
weary of me ? For the probable origin of the construction 
see § 441, 2. 

Adverbial Accusative 

469. The accusative is used adverbially, that is, in looser 
syntactical connection with the sentence than the direct 
object: 
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1. To denote direction of motion. It is then often ac- 
companied by such words as I)in, l^r, l^ouf^ \)immtex, etc.; 
as, toiH W^ nicbcriagen ben fteilftcn abl^ang / wUl chase it 
dawn the steepest slope; cr ftilrmtc bie Ircppc I)inab he rushed 
down the stairs. Here may be included constructions indi- 
cating merely difference of position; as, too ^axm an ^arrn 
blc brcltc ©trafec bal)in ftanb where cart after cart stood along 
the broad street. 

(a) It is not always possible to say positively whether an accusa- 
tive with an intransitive verb of motion is adverbial or cognate 
(§463,1). 

2. To denote measure, as duration of time, distance, 
weight, cost, etc. It is then often accompanied by lang, 
bxdt, l)oci&, alt, ftarf, t)on l^icr, t)on ber ©tabt, or the like; as, 
i^ bcglcltc ®lc cin ®t\id I will escort you a little way; fo l)at 
cr ad^t 3af)rc lang gcfud&t thus he searched for eight years; cine 
©tunbc t)om §au6 an hour's walk from the house; t)icrl)unbert 
aWctcr l^od^ four hundred meters high; ben gangcn Slbcnb licgt 
mir'd im ©inn it has been on my mind the whole evening; c^ 
foftct einc SWarf it costs a mark; bad ^inb ift brei 3al)rc alt the 
child is three years old. 

3. To denote the time when an event occurred; as, 
®ncifcnau fd^ricb ben 22. Gneisenau wrote on the 22nd. See 
§470. 

4. The adverbial accusative has grown, in part, at the expense of 
the adverbial genitive. Consequently the genitive may occur in litera- 
ture where the accusative would now be found in ordinary speech. 

Genitive and Accusative in Time When 

470. The time of the occurrence of an event (not how 
long it lasted, for which see § 469, 2) is sometimes expressed 
by the genitive, sometimes by the accusative. The following 
is the common usage: 

I. Definite time is expressed by the accusative; as, bicfen 
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atbenb this evening; nttd^fte SBod^c next week; ben 15. ©cptcmbcr 
the i^th of September. 

(a) An accusative, adverb, or prepositional phrase of 
definite time is often accompanied by a genitive; as, 2)?ontafi 
Slad&mittag or Stad^mittag^ Monday afternoon; afe fie t)or 
ad^t lagen 2lbenb« urn neun Ul^r bom Dorfe l^ergefommen ift 
when she came here from the village a week ago at nine o^clock 
in the evening. The genitive, as a survival, is also occasion- 
ally found where we should expect the accusative. 

2. Indefinite time is expressed by the genitive; as, eine^ 
Slbenb6 one evening; eine^ lage^ one day. 

3. The time of customary or repeated action is expressed 
by the genitive; as, bie ^oft fomtnt greitagg an the mail comes 
Fridays; Sagc^ Arbeit, Slbenbd ©ftfte work hy day, guests in 
the evening. 

(a) But the accusative is used regularly with jeber, com- 
monly with aH, and sometimes elsewhere; as, jeben Sag 
every day; aUt ^al^re every year. 

' 4. A prepositional phrase often takes the place of either 
the genitive or the accusative of time; as, am greitag on 
Friday; fpttt am abenb late in the evening; in ber 9la(i^t in the 
night. 

Accusative Absolute 

471. The accusative absolute stands in still looser syn- 
tactical connection with the rest of the sentence than the 
adverbial accusative. It is accompanied by a modifier, such 
as an uninflected adjective or participle or a prepositional 
phrase. Like the English nominative absolute, to which 
it is equivalent in meaning, it generally, though not always, 
refers to the subject of the sentence; as, er fafe toieber auf 
feinem ©effel, ben fi'opf in bie §anb geftilfet he was again sitting 
on his seat J his head resting on his hand; ein junger Surfd^, 
ben Somifter auf bem 9tUcIen, ben ©tab in ber §anb a young 
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fellow f his knapsack on his back, his stick in his hand; bcr 
Irupp, ben ®cfangencn in ber SKittc, bmt%tt ftd^ fd^tocigcnb bcm 
Statl^aud gu the troop, with the prisoner in its midst, went 
silently towards the town hall. The participle modifying the 
accusative differs from the participle itself used absolutely. 
For the latter see §§ 683, s and 686, 7. 

1. The accusative absolute, though almost unknown in the older 
language, is a growing construction, gaining particularly over prepo- 
sitional phrases equivalent to it. The latter are, however, still not infre- 
quent; as, ic^ toerbe il^n empfanfien mit bent ^c^toert in ber $anb / shall 
receive him with my sword in my hand, 

2. The nominative absolute is rare. See § 434. 

Other Uses of the Accusative 

472. Certain prepositions govern both the dative and the accusative; 
see § 698. Others govern the accusative only; see § 697. For the occa- 
sional use of the accusative in exclamations see § 610. The accusative 
may be used, like the other cases, in apposition. See the general subject 
of apposition, § 473. 

Apposition 

473. An appositive agrees in case with the word that it 
explains; as, id^ cr{)cbc bid^, bcin ^5nig, au6 bcm ©taubc bcincr 
buntcin ©cburt /, thy king, raise thee out of the dust of thy 
obscure birth; i^ fc{)c bic j)cici&fclftcmc bc^ SBaflcnd, bc6 licbftcn 
untcr aHcn ©cftimcn / see the pole stars of the Wain (that is, 
pointers of the Dipper), the fairest of all the . constellations ; 
toarum fo gagtiaft aittcm t)or bcm lob, bcm uncntf[icf)barcn ®c== 
fd^id why tremble so timidly before death, our unavoidable fate ? 
n)ir glaubcn aK an cincn ®ott, ©d^5pfcr §immcte unb bcr @rbcn 
we all believe in one God, creator of heaven and earth, 

I. An appositive does not always explain a noun or a word used for 
a noun. It may, for example, explain a clause, a possessive adjective, 
or an adverb. A clause is construed as a nominative. The noun in 
apposition with a possessive adjective is put in the genitive; as, in 
if)Xtn, ber ©d^toeftcr, aiugcn in her, the sister's, eyes. The case of a noun 
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referring to an adverb is determined by the construction in which the 
adverb stands. Violations of the rule for agreement in case also occur 
occasionally, the appositive then being usually put in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. The mixture of cases in 
such expressions of time as am Sreitag, ben 18. on Friday, the i8th, is prob- 
ably to be explained by the rules for time when (§ 470). 

2. If the appositive is a quotation, it may stand in the nominative 
in violation of the rule for agreement; as, ©oetl^e crlS^ielt ben SBclnamcn 
»®(J^ Don SBerftcJinfien, ber 9?eblicl&c" Goethe received the nickname of 
"Gotz von Berlichingen, the Honest.** Or the quotation may be made to 
agree in case with its antecedent. See also the subject of book titles, 
i 301. 

3. For appositive adjectives see § 323, and for titles with proper 
names, §§ 296-300. 

474. Appositive instead of Genitive. An appositive is 
often found in German where we should expect a genitive; 
as, bic grofec ©tabt ^ari« the great city of Paris, See the 
explanatory genitive (§ 437, 5). For the more or less com- 
plete change of the partitive genitive to the appositional 
construction after nouns of quantity and after nid^t^, tiXoa^, 
etc., see §§ 449, 313, 314. 

476. Apposition with al^. An appositive may be con- 
nected with its governing word by ate as. The rule for the 
agreement of the appositive also applies here; as, id^ h)iK 
ate ©d^iff^iungc nad^ Smcrifa / want to go to America as a 
cabin hoy; mir ate fcincr grau ficgicmt it beseems me as his wife; 
fie blidttcn famtlid^ auf if)n ate ben fid^crcn SBaK gcgcn jcbc ®cfaf)r 
they all regarded him as their sure defense against every danger ; 
ntorgcn, ate am crftcn Oftcrtagc to-morrow, that being the first 
Easter holiday. See also §§ 432, 2 and 466, 3. 

I. The appositive after aid is more disposed than the ordinary appos- 
itive to violate the rule for agreement and to stand in the nominative 
without regard to the case of its antecedent. This is, in part, due to 
the fact that aid is often really a subordinating conjunction introducing 
an incomplete clause. Sid has, of course, other meanings in which it 
does not connect an appositive with its governing word. 
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476. Constructioii with talie. What looks like an apposi- 
tive often accompanies toic like; as, id^ toax toic cin ^inb / was 
like a child; fomifd^c^ SBort fUr cinen anfilngcr toit mid^ a com- 
ical expression for a beginner like me. The difference between 
the two constructions is that afe identifies, while toic indi- 
cates similarity. SBie is followed by the nominative perhaps 
more freely than ate. 

VERBS 

TRANSmVES AND InTRANSITIVES 

477. A verb that takes an object in the accusative is tran- 
sitive; all others are intransitive. Verbs that have a geni- 
tive or a dative as their sole object, such as gcbcnfcn remember 
and folgcn follow, are therefore intransitive. From the point 
of view of modern English the equivalents of some of the 
German intransitives are transitive; for example, remember 
and follow. Some verbs fluctuate between the genitive 
(§ 443, i) and the accusative as their sole object without 
any change in meaning, which shows that the distinction be- 
tween transitives and intransitives is, in part, merely formal, 
though generally of considerable practical importance. See 
in this connection verbs regularly intransitive governing 
an accusative, § 463. A verb ordinarily intransitive may 
be made transitive by a prefix; thus, t)crfoIgcn pursue is 
transitive, though folgen is intransitive. 

I. Perhaps every transitive verb in English can also be used intransi- 
tively. This is not the case in German, where only a comparatively few 
verbs can be employed in both offices. Ordinarily the intransitive 
force is given to a transitive verb by making it reflexive. See § 604, 3. 

^al^ett AND fdtt AS Auxiliaries 

478. ^abctt is used as an auxiliary with all transitive verbs, 
including reflexives, and many intransitives. The intransi- 
tives with l)abcn include nearly all verbs which take a geni- 
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tive or dative as their sole object, or express mere activity, 
or denote continuance in a place, a bodily condition, a frame 
of mind, and the like; as, tangcn, ftrcitcn, tritumcn, toofyxtn, 
\ttf)tn, fitjcn, I)ungcm, traucm. But observe that fein and 
bicibcn are both conjugated with fcin. 

479. Intransitives taking fcin as their auxiliary commonly 
denote some kind of change of place or condition; as, flcl^cn, 
rcifcn, bcrftcn, \^totUtn, gcfunbcn, ftcrbcn, tocrbcn. 

1. Some intransitive verbs of motion that are ordinarily conjugated 
with fein may, not must, take l^aben, if the goal of the motion is not 
expressed. On the other hand, verbs ordinarily conjugated with l^aben 
will often take fein if the idea of change of place or condition is brought 
out by a prefix, an adverb, or a prepositional phrase. 

2. The above statements are designed to cover the normal literary 
usage of to-day, but it should be understood that considerable confusion 
still exists on account of survivals of older constructions and of variations 
in different parts of the country. 

3. For the omission of the auxiliaries l^aben and fein in dependent 
clauses see § 616. 

Modal Auxiliarees 

480. ^5nncn, ntSgcn, mttffcn, bttrfcn, njoKen, and foHcn are 
used as modal auxiliaries after the manner of the corres- 
ponding words in English, and take .a dependent infinitive 
without gu; as, id^ fann c^ nid^t glaubcn / cannot believe U; 
cr foKtc fcinc ©d^ulbcn bcgablcn he ought to pay his debts; id^ 
m'6d)tt bid& Qcmc rcttcn / should like to save you. 

481. The English modal auxiliaries cannot form the com- 
pound tenses, and we are therefore often compelled to use 
the past infinitive of the dependent verb with them; as, he, 
may have gone, he could have sung. Modern German has 
developed a complete conjugation of these auxiliaries. It 
therefore uses the present infinitive of the dependent verb 
and forms the compound tenses of the auxiliary whenever 
necessary; thus, cr l^dttc ftngcn fonnen, not cr fonnte gcfungcn 
l^aben. (For the infinitive of a modal auxiliary instead of 
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the past participle of compound tenses see § 218.) Owing to 
their full inflection, German can also use the auxiliaries 
where English must discard them and employ other verbs 
of similar meaning; as, ii)r totxbtt fie nic^t barou^ treiben 
tooUtn you will not want to drive them out of it; id& mttfetc ban 
3ufaH geliord^en / should have to obey chance, 

I. What looks like the past infinitive, but is not, is rather common 
with looQen and mflgen ; as, ba« miQ ic^ il^in auc^ geraten f^abtn thai is the 
advice I want him to have too; toir mdc^ten unfere UnterJ^altung nic^t geftdrt 
f^ahtn we should like to have our conversation not disturbed. In certain 
special senses, however, the modal auxiliaries are accompanied by the 
past infinitive; as, in i^rer ^ugenb foQ fie fc^dn fielDefen fein she is said to 
have been beautiful in her youth; ahtx toa« finb ba« fflr !Dicnftc, bic bcr 
SBirt unfertn Tlaiox totd ertoiefen f)ahtn but what kind of services are they 
which the landlord claims to have done for our major f But the occurrence 
of the past infinitive with a modal auxiliary having its usual sense is 
generally a survival from an older period and not in strict accord with 
the modern idiom. 

482. Omission of Dependent Infinitive. The inflnitive 
dependent on a modal auxiliary may be omitted: 

1. If it is a verb of motion. Its place is then taken by 
an adverb or a prepositional phrase; as, vi) tolK in bic ^ild^, 
in ben ®arten / wish to go to the kitchen^ to the garden; ©d^iKcr 
mufetc nad^ 3cna Schiller had to go to Jena; barf id^ mit may 
I go too ? 

2. If the omitted infinitive can be readily understood from 
the context; as, toolltct il)r ba^ toirflid^ did you really wish to 
do that? \i) toxU nid^t / will not; id& tocrbc ftcrbcn, unb id& iDiH 
c« / am going to die^ and I wish to; t)crbirb un«, iDcnn bu barf ft 
destroy us if you dare. As two of these sentences illustrate, 
e^ or ba^ (occasionally some other pronoun) may stand for 
an omitted infinitive. 

(a) Notice the regular use of the past participle of the modal 
auxiliary in the absence of the dependent infinitive; as, tocil er ftct« 
fiefonnt, XoqA tx gctoollt because he has always been able to do what he 
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would; fie l^atten in ba9 ^orf iurfldgemuBt they had been compelled to go 
hcLck to the village. 

483. As Independent Verbs. ^5nnen, m5gen, and XooUtn 
are still used as independent verbs; thus, cr fann grangSfifd^ 
he can speak French; bid^ abet mafl id^ gem hut I like you; id^ 
ttjiH nid^t ©d^onung / do not want mercy. As independent 
verbs, they use the past participles gcfonnt, gcmod^t, and 
gclDoKt. 

484. Mood of Modal Auxiliaries. The almost complete 
disappearance of the subjunctive in modern English has 
led to the greatly increased use of the modal auxiliaries with 
dependent infinitive as a substitute for it. In German, on 
the contrary, the subjunctive is still a living force, and the 
auxiliaries therefore have a smaller part as substitutes for it. 
They are therefore less frequent than in English. In their 
proper sense they may be in either the indicative or sub- 
junctive like other verbs and for the same reasons as other 
verbs. 

486. Saffett with a dependent infinitive is like the modal auxiliaries 
in the regular use of the infinitive instead of the past participle in com- 
pound tenses. For it and for some other verbs which may have the same 
construction see §§ 662, 663. 

PASsrvE Voice 

486. Passive of Transitives. The object of an active tran- 
sitive verb becomes the subject in the transfer to the passive. 
The subject in the active, when retained in the passive, 
stands in the dative after t)Dn if it represents the agent, 
the person by whom the action is done; words for the means 
or instrument, if present, depend on a preposition, most 
often burd^; thus, ftc toarcn bcibc t)om ®ut«{)crm cingclabcn 
toorbcn they had both been invited by the squire; bie ®tabt tourbc 
t)om gcinbc gcrft5rt the city was destroyed by the enemy; cr 
tourbc burd^ cinen ^fcil bcrtounbct he was wounded by an arrow; 
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bie gifd&c tocrbcn tnit Slctjcn q^t^anqtn fish are caught with nets, 
bu fannft gercttet tocrbcn you can be saved; ba abcr h)irb ©rbc 
obcr ©anb gcgen ba« genfter gctoorfcn but then earth or sand is 
thrown against the window; bet Sifd^ toaxb gebedt the table was 
set. 

487. Verbs like nenncn, l^cifecn, etc. (§ 466, 2), that have 
two accusatives in the active, have two nominatives in the 
passive; as, SBill^eltn t)on bcr Slormanbic toirb bcr ©robcrcr 
gcnannt William of Normandy is called the Conqueror. 

488. Verbs of making, appointing, electing, etc. (§ 466) 
change the accusative of the person of the active into the 
nominative in the passive, but retain the phrase with ^u; 
as, er tourbc sum ^5nig crtottl^It he was chosen king. 

489. Setrett (§ 466, i) may take in the passive a nominative of the 
person and an accusative of the thing taught (ic^ kDerbe ha^ gele^rt), or 
a nominative of the thing and an accusative of the person (bad kotrb 
tnic^ gelel^rt), or, perhaps more commonly, a nominative of the thing 
and a dative of the person (bad lotrb tntr %tk\)vt). Sragen and one or 
two other verbs (§ 466, i a) may take an accusative of the thing in 
the passive or may. substitute a prepositional phrase for it. 

490. Transitive verbs which take a genitive (§ 446) or a 
dative (§463) as their secondary object keep the genitive 
or dative in the passive; as, ntir toarb'd bcfol)Icn / was com- 
manded to do it; id^ tourbc fciner grcunbfd^aft gctoilrbigt / was 
honored with his friendship. 

I. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 
German equivalents of such expressions as / was toldj promised, com- 
manded, given. 

491. Passive of Intransitives. Some of the intransitive 
verbs which govern the genitive (§443) or dative (§462) 
can form an impersonal passive in which the genitive or 
dative is retained; as, h)tc \t)m gc{)Dlfcn tocrbcn fann how he 
can be helped; mcincr tourbc gcbad&t / was remembered, gd 
may or may not appear as the subject (§ 608). 
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1. The nominative of the person is therefore impossible in the 
German equivalents of such expressions as / am helped^ remembered. 

2. Jolgcn follow and fc^TneicJcIn flatter do sometimes form a personal 
passive, as ic^ bin gefolgt, instead of the more usual impersonal, as mir 
toirb fiefolgt. The construction is rare with other intransitives of this 
class. 

3. If a verb governs the genitive in poetry and the accusative in 
ordinary prose, it may form an impersonal or a personal passive to cor- 
respond to the double construction in the active. 

492. Many intransitives, mainly those expressing the 
activity of a person, and some transitives which can omit 
their object may form an impersonal passive. Sd may or 
may not appear as the subject (§ 608). This construction, 
which Is wholly unlike any English idiom, emphasizes the 
action rather than the person acted upon; as, cd h)ar gcfungcn 
unb gcbctct toorbcn the singing and praying was over; ba tt)irb 
in bie SBangcn gcfniffen then cheeks are pinched; l)lcr toirb getangt 
dancing here. 

I. Loose compounds of noun and verb which are, in effect, separable 
intransitives occur occasionally as impersonal passives; thus, e^ lourbe 
Garten (ace.) ficfptcit card playing was going on. 

Quasi-Passive 

493. As the English passive uses be as its auxiliary, the 
so-called quasi-passive in German is apt to be a great source 
of confusion to English-speaking persons. The following is 
the distinction now made between the two passives in Ger- 
man: The forms with tocrbcn show the subject acted upon, 
those with fcin show the subject in a certain state or condition; 
thus, ba6 ©d^Iofe h)irb scrft5rt the castle is being destroyed; ba^ 
©d^Iofe ift itx\t'6vt the castle is in ruins. Other sentences illus- 
trating the quasi-passive are: bic ^iftolcn ftnb Qclabcn the 
pistols are loaded; fie ift Qcfangcn bci ben Snfictlftnbcm she is a 
captive among the English; Id^ toar Qcfirgcrt / was vexed; bie 
^ird^c Ift langc jcrftbrt gclDcfcn the church has long been in 
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ruins. Except in the imperative, where the forms with 
fcin are well-nigh universal (§ 238, i), only those with tocrbcn 
should now be used for the real passive. 

494. The struggle between toerben and fetn in the formation of the 
passive has been decided in favor of loerben, except in the imperative. 
The forms in fein have been more and more restricted to the meaning 
explained in §498. But fein, though growing less frequent, is still often 
found: 

1. In the infinitives, especially after the modal auxiliaries; as, c« 
muS l^cutc nocj getan fcin it must be done before this day is over; in bicfcn 
^leibcm toill left bcgrabcn fein / wish to be buried in these clothes; c«-]&ci6t 
load, Don feinem $oI( geliebt gu fein it means something to be loved by one's 
people, 

2. In the present and past with the force of the perfect and plu- 
perfect passive; as, er ift an irgenb tota gef(ftrieben it has been written to 
somebody or other; Xml fie nt(ftt blog 0ebt(fttet unb fieba(ftt, fonbem geflll^It 
unb eriebt finb because they have not only been composed and thought but 
also felt and experienced; bie $u(ftbru(ferfunft toar f(fton liber ftunbert daftre 
erfunben the art of printing had been discovered for more than a hundred 
years. It is sometimes diflScult to decide whether mere condition or 
state or the actual passive is intended. 

Frequency of Passive 

495. The passive is often used in English to put first in 
the sentence, and therefore to emphasize, what would be 
the object in the active. German, with its freer order of 
words, can make the object emphatic without this device, 
and so it generally employs the passive only where it really 
wishes to show that the subject is acted upon. The passive 
is therefore much less frequent in German than in English. 
Its frequency is further lessened by the use of certain con- 
structions which act as substitutes 'for it. 

Substitutes for the Passive 

496. The following are common substitutes for the passive: 
I. SWan with the active; as, tuenn man it)n ber greil&cit ganj 
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bcraubt if he is entirely deprived of his freedom; man l^itlt mid^ 
i)icr Qcfangen / am held a captive here. The agent is omitted 
in the English and is represented by man in the German. 

2. A reflexive; as, bod^ leid^tcr trttgct fid^ l)icr jcbc SBUrbe 
but every burden is borne more easily here; bcr ©d^lttffcl I)at 
ftd^ ficfunbcn the key has been found. The agent is regularly 
omitted in this construction. 

3. An active infinitive. For details see § 674. 

4. Other substitutes, such as an impersonal verb (c6 
bcbarf fcincr §ilfc no help is needed) or an intransitive (crtrin* 
fen to be drowned) are also occasionally found. 

497. For the present participle preceded by ju and equivalent to a 
future passive particfple (the so-called gerundive) see § 683, 4. For the 
past participle in some idiomatic constructions akin to the passive 
see § 686, 3 a. 

Verbs with Inseparable Prefixes 

498. A few comments about the inseparable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 240-242. 
These prefixes (except toibcr, for which see § 601, i) are 
never used as independent words. For their meaning see 
§ 668. Smp, which is a variant of cut, is now found only 
in cmpfangcn receive, cmpfcl^Icn commend, and cmpfinbcn feel. 
9Ki6 is nearly always unaccented and inseparable. It is. 
occasionally accented, however, and is then preceded by 
gc in the past participle or, with some verbs, is separable 
in the infinitive and past participle, but not elsewhere; as, 
gcmifebilligt disapproved, mi6sul)anbcln maltreat, mifegcfianbelt. 
Occasionally the same verb has all three forms of the past 
participle; as, mipraud^t misused, gcmipraud^t, mifegcbraud^t. 

Verbs with Separable Prefixes 

499. Further comments about the separable prefixes are 
needed here in addition to what has been said in §§ 243-246. 
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These prefixes are all in use as independent words. In 
their ordinary relations they are: 

1. Adverbs and prepositions, such as ab, an, auf, an^, bd, 
tin, fort, l^cr, l)in, Io«, ntit, nad^, t)or, tocg, and a number of 
others; thus, bcibringcn produce ^ fortgcl)cn go away. These, 
alone or in combination (l^crau^, bal^in, boron, etc.), are the 
real separable prefixes. The classes following have a looser 
connection with the verb. 

2. Adjectives; as, l)0(i^ad^tcn esteem, frcifpred^cn acquit. 

(a) Close compounds of adjective and verb, such as licbfofcn caress, 
and verbs from compounds already existing, such as frlll^fHicfeit from 
grttl^ftttcf breakfast, are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, frttl^ftfltfcn, 
frtlMtllcfte, gcfrU^ftttdt. 

3. Nouns; as, banffagcn thank, teilnclimen participate. 
Usage is still unsettled about the manner of writing some 
of these compounds; thus, banffagcn and Danf fagcn both 
occur. If the noun is preceded by a modifier, it must have 
the capital; thus, tcilnelimcn, but fcincn Scil ncbmcn. 

(a) Close compounds of noun and verb, such as lufttoanbcln promenade, 
and verbs from already existing compounds, such as toctteifcm emulate 
from SBcttcifcr, are conjugated like simple verbs; thus, toettclfcrn, 
tocttcifertc, gctocttcifcrt. In the past participle some of these verbs are 
occasionally separable; as, loettgeeifert. 

• 4. Prepositional phrases; as, au^cinanbcrgcbcn separate, in 
ad^t ncbmcn heed, ^u tcil tocrbcn fall to one's share. Though 
most of such phrases are not yet written as one word with 
the verb, they are, in effect, separable prefixes; as, in a6)i 
nc{)mcn, nal)m in ad^t, in ad^t gcnommcn. Usage concerning 
the initial capital or small letter is still uncertain with some 
of the nouns in these phrases. See 3 above. 

Prefixes both Separable and Inseparable 

600. 2)urcl&, l^inter, iiber, unter, and mn are both separable 
and inseparable. In separable compounds they receive the 
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chief accent, which is transferred to the verb in the in- 
separable compounds; as, U'berfcijcn jerry over, ilbcrfcfe'cn 
translate, burd^'fomtncn get through, utn'fttlrgen overthrow, l^in- 
tcrgc'Iicn deceive, untcrfd^ittj'cn undervalue. The separable 
compound is more disposed to be literal, giving to prefix 
and verb their full separate meaning. The inseparable 
compounds are more disposed to take on an altered or figur- 
ative meaning. But this distinction is by no means invari- 
ably observed. 

I. ^titter nearly always makes inseparable compounds. !Durc(, liber, 
untcr, and um are often used with the same verb, as illustrated by flbcr* 
fc^ above, both separably and inseparably. Commonly there is a 
distinct difference in the meaning of the two compounds from the same 
verb, but not always, and there is also sometimes a change of auxiliary 
(baben or fetn) on account of the change in the meaning. 

601. SBteber again, back forms a few inseparables; as, 
tDicbcrboIcti repeat. Its separable compounds are numerous; 
as, toicbcrbringcn bring back, iDicbcmebmcn retake, iDlcbcrfinbcn 
find again. As a separable prefix it is often not written as 
one word with the verb. 

I. SStbft against is inseparable; as, )t)iberfpre(^n contradict, loiber* 
legen refute. The oflScial rules now discriminate between loieber and 
iDtber, originally the sanle word, but the distinction now made in the 
spelling was often not observed formerly, with resulting confusion. 

602. JBnII forms a few inseparable compounds; as, 
bottcTibcn complete, boKbringcn accomplish. Its separable com- 
pounds are numerous; as, fid^ boHtrinfcn get drunk, boK- 
propfcn cram. As a separable prefix it is often not written 
as one word with the verb. 

Compounds of Separable and Inseparable Prefixes 

603. If a separable prefix precedes an inseparable, it 
keeps its accent; as, an't)crtraucn intrust to, t)or'bcl)aIten 
reserve, gu'bcrcitcn prepare. The verb then has the usual 
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conjugation for separables except that it cannot take gc in 
the past participle; as, anbcrtraucn (anjuDcrtraucn), t)crtrautc 
an, anbcrtraut. The separation of the prefix is avoided with 
a few verbs. Cases where an inseparable prefix precedes a 
separable are probably all due to the formation of a weak 
verb from a compound noun; as, bcranfd^lagcn estimate, from 
anfd^Iag; bcauftragcn commission, from Sluftrag. Some com- 
pounds, such as btt)OX, empor, cntgcgcn, exist as independent 
words, and are separable when used as verbal prefixes. 

Reflexive Verbs 

604. Reflexive verbs are used freely in German, often in 
ways contrary to the English idiom, as shown by the fol- 
lowing classification: 

1. Verbs strictly reflexive, including those used only, or 
mainly, reflexively and such others as take on a different 
meaning when so used; as, ftd^ fclincn yearn, ftd^ bcrlaffcn rely, 
fid^ iDunbcm wonder, \xd) bcfinbcn be. Verb and pronoun blend 
to form one idea. Though not uncommon in German, such 
verbs are infrequent in modern English. 

2. Transitive verbs with reflexive objects, as in English; 
as, fid^ fd^tttjcn protect one's self, fid^ mafd^en wash one's self, 
fid^ bcrnjunbcn wound one's self. 

3. Transitive verbs given the force of intransitives by 
the addition of a reflexive pronoun; as, 2:{)ibaut cntfcmt ftd^ 
Thibaut goes away; bcr SBcg tcilt fid^ l)icr the road divides 
here; felj' bid^ sit down. There arises in this way a host of 
reflexives that should be translated into English by intransi- 
tives. See also § 477, i. 

4. Transitive verbs used reflexively, which are often sub- 
stituted for the passive. See § 496, 2. 

5. A few verbs which can be used both intransitively and 
reflexively without change of meaning; as, nal)cn or fid^ nal)en 
approach. 
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6. Intransitives and transitives, which often take a re- 
flexive pronoun together with an adjective or equivalent ex- 
pression (§§324, 2 a and 463, 3); as, cr fiing ftd^ milbc he 
walked till he was tired, 

7. Many intransitives and some transitives which may ap- 
pear without an object. Such verbs often form an impersonal 
reflexive with c^ as the subject, unlike anything in English; 
as, in licblid^cr ©cfcttfd^aft gcl^t fid^'^ Icid^t it is easy to walk in 
pleasant company; t)on cuter ga{)rt lt\fci fid^'^ nid^t immcr 
toicbcr from your journey one does not always return; c^ tDO{)nt 
fid^ prftd^tig in bicfcm ^aufc this house is fine to live in. 

605. Reflexive verbs often take a remoter object in the genitive or, 
less frequently, in the dative. For further details see under the genitive, 
§ 445, 2, and the dative, § 453. The plural of reflexive verbs is often 
used in a reciprocal sense. See § 367. 

Impersonal Verbs 

506. Impersonal verbs are much more extensively used in 
German than in English. Some verbs (mostly those per- 
taining to the operations of nature, but including a few others, 
such as bilnfcn seem and QcHngcn succeed) are rarely employed 
in any other way, but almost all verbs, no matter what 
.their ordinary construction, may be used impersonally. 

607. Classification. Impersonal verbs may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Verbs pertaining to the operations of nature; as, c^ 
(lagclt it hails; c« rcgnct it rains; c^ fricrt it is freezing, S« 
is felt as the real subject and cannot be omitted. 

2. Both transitives and intransitives, with c^ as subject, 
which are used very freely and often in a way impossible 
in English. @^ is usually indefinite or general here, but it 
may convey the added meaning of something mysterious, 
or even weird and dreadful, at work; as, c^ flopft somebody 
is knocking; c^ tricb mic^, bic ©tftttc ju fct)cn something im- 
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pelled me to see the site; in tDilbcr $aft fiing'^ iXbtt bic ^cibe 
he rushed over the heath in wild haste; ba polterte ed auf bem 
Sorfaal then there was a racket in the entry; in bcr gcrnc 
flanged tounbcrbar ftC^cimm«t)oII wonderful, mysterious tones 
sounded in the distance. 6d cannot be omitted in this 
construction. 

3. Many reflexives. For details see § 604, 7. S^ cannot 
be omitted in this construction. 

4. Many passives, with or without c^. See § 492. 

5. ©cin and toerbcn, with or without c^, accompanied by 
an adjective, adverb, or prepositional phrase, the whole 
expressing a state of mind or body; as, mtr ift fait / am 
cold; t^ ift mtr bangc / am afraid; ivXt^i tDirb il^nen fo ^cift 
at last they get so warm. See also § 462, 4 a. 

6. Many other verbs, with or without c^, which take an 
accusative or dative of the person and express a state of 
mind or body; as, mtd^ fd^aucrt / shudder; x\fc fd^aubcrtc she 
shuddered; mid^ bilnft it seems to me; nid^t grauct bcm ©d^tl^n 
auf fd^tDtnblid^tcm 2Bcg the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy 
way; nid^t, tDCtI c« mtd^ nad^ curcn SBunbcm bilrftct not because 
I thirst for your wonders. Some of these verbs with the 
accusative may also take a remoter object in the genitive 
(§ 4«, 3). 

(a) Some of the verbs belonging here fluctuate between the accusa- 
tive and dative of the person. Others fluctuate between the personal 
and the impersonal construction; as, mtr trttumt or \^ trttume / dream; 
m\6i fricrt or Ici^ friere / am cold. Strictly speaking, the impersonal should 
indicate that the action comes from without and the personal that it 
comes from the subject, but this distinction is often disregarded by 
the best writers. 

608. Omission of t9. In classes i, 2, and 3 above, e^ cannot be 
omitted, as it is felt to be the real subject, though its meaning is indefi- 
nite. In classes 4, 5, and 6 it is felt to be, with most of the verbs, 
merely a formal subject (§ 613) and is frequently omitted. Impersonal 
passives, class 4, retain it in the principal clause in the normal order; 
in the inverted order and in subordinate clauses it is regularly omitted. 
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Impersonals indicating a mental or bodily state, classes 5 and 6, retain 
e^ in the principal clause in the normal order but often, with some 
words always, drop it in the inverted order. With these two classes it 
is seld'om omitted in the subordinate clause. 

609. (S^ gibt. This is an actual impersonal with ed as the real, 
though indefinite, subject. The verb stands only in the third person 
singular (ed gibt, ed gab, e'd l^at gegeben, etc.), and the accompanying noun 
is in the accusative; as, Im 2)orfe fiab'd firogen 3ubcl there was great rejoic- 
ing in the village; c« ift crftaunUci&, toie dlclc Sttnber e« glbt it is astonishing 
how many countries there are. 

I. In c« ift (ftnb), c« is merely the formal subject (§ 613) and the verb 
agrees in number with the actual subject. While ed gibt and ed ift (ftnb) 
are sometimes used with no apparent difference in meaning, they are 
ordinarily quite distinct. As becomes the impersonal, e« fiibt is more 
disposed to make general statements and to apply to what is more 
vague or indefinite in place and the like. As contrasted with it, ed ift 
(finb) is therefore more specific and definite. 

Uses of the Forms of the Verb 

Agreement of Nxjmber 

610. The verb agrees with its subject in number. If the 
subject is singular, the verb is therefore also singular; if 
the subject is plural, or if there are two or more subjects, 
the verb is plural; as, bcr 9tcitcr fticg ab the rider dismounted; 
t)icrgig 3a{)rc t)crgin0cn forty years passed by; cin 9BoIf unb 
cin Samm famcn an cincn glug a wolf and a lamb came to a 
stream, 

611. The exceptions, real and apparent, to the rule for 
agreement are, in general, the same in German as in English, 
but the following points need to be noted: 

I. A collective noun in the singular governs a singular 
verb far more strictly than in English; as, bic ^oligci tear 
bcm J)tcb auf bcr ©put the police were on the track of the robber; 
tDarum Ittuft ba« SSoIf fo pfammcn why are the people running 
together so ? bicfc tnuntrc ©d^ar, Don manncn fommt ftc this gay 
throng, from whence do they come ? But if the noun is accom- 
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panied by a plural noun in apposition, in the genitive, or in 
the equivalent phrase with Don, the verb may be in the 
plural; as, cine 3?ctt)c t)on flcincn, UcbcDottcn Slufmcrffamfcitcn 
fd^Iangcn fid) tDic 9ttngc in ctnanbcr a succession of smelly 
loving acts of attention were twined together like links; cine 
Hnjaf)! ©olbatcn I)atten fid^ gcfct^t a number of soldiers had 
sat down. But the singular is quite common even in such 
constructions. 

(o) Older German had more of the freedom of English usage in this 
regard, and we therefore find in literature many exceptions to the 
strict rule for the singular verb. 

2. With singular titles, such as ^onig, ®raf, gjccHcnj, 
$crr, %XQM, and griiulcin, the verb is often plural, for polite- 
ness' sake, in speaking to, less frequently of, a person; as, 
bet ^err ^iprofeffor t)aben ba^ Hbenbbrot Dergeffen you have for- 
gotten your supper, Professor; nut ba« graulein finb ju ^aufe 
only the young lady is at home. For further details see § 363, 4. 

3. If c^ is a mere formal subject (§ 613), the number of 
the verb is determined by the real subject; as, c^ fann fie 
eincr nur bcftt^en only one can have her; c^ bonnem bic ^'tAjtxi 
the heights thunder, 

4. If e^, ba^, bie^, etc. are the real subjects, but are accom- 
panied by a predicate nominative, the verb agrees in nvma- 
ber with the predicate noun; as, c^ it) at meinc Jod^ter it was 
my daughter; unb ba^ JDaren ^inber and they were children. 

5. Two or more subjects may govern a singular verb 
far more frequently than in English. The subjects may be 
felt as a sort of collection or unity, or the verb may simply 
agree with the nearest one; as, Dor ^^iten mar cin ^dnig unb 
cine Sbnifiin long ago there was a king and a queen; bet Wit 
folgtc bcr Seid^e unb bie ®5f)nc the father and the sons followed 
the corpse; unb ^afe unb ®roE unb SBut unb Dual unb $cm 
gerfd&miljt in {)ei6en Srttncn and hate and rancor and rage and 
torment and pain dissolve in hot tears. 
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6. When singular subjects are connected by obcr, cnttocbcr 
. . . obcr, nod^, tDcbcr . . . nod^, fotDot)! . . . ate, and the like, the 
verb is generally singular; as, tDO tDcbcr SD^onb no6) ©onnc 
bid^ bcfd^cint where neither moon nor sun shall shine upon thee. 
The plural is also possible with two or more singular subjects 
connected by such conjunctions; as, iDcbcr mcin fflatcr nod^ 
mcinc 9Kuttcr f)abcn mid^ gcfd^Iagcn neither my father nor my 
mother {ever) struck me, 

7. A plural noun used as the title of a book, etc., commonly 
has a plural verb; as, ^ipolitif unb JRcIigion fd^loffcn bic w^orcn'' 
au^ the ^^Horen^* excluded politics and religion. If such a 
title is, however, an appositive to 2)rama, ©erf, or the like, 
the verb is regularly in the singular. 

Agreement of Person 

512. One Person. The verb agrees in person with one 
subject, or with two or more subjects of the same person; 
as, id^ bcjog nun foglcid^ mcinc ncuc SBofinung / at once moved 
into my new dwelling; marum I)abt \ifc ba^ gctan why did you 
do that? armc Scute unb rcid^c Scute leben auf Dcrfd^icbcnc Slrt 
in bicfcr SBcIt poor people and rich people live in different ways 
in this world, 

I. For the person of the verb after a relative pronoun see §406. 

613. Different Persons. If there are two or more sub- 
jects of different person, the first person takes precedence 
over the second and third, the second person over the third. 
SEBir or t{)r may then be inserted to sum up the subjects. 
The verb is regularly in the plural; as, unb nid^t id^ unb nod^ 
mcnigcr bu f5nnen ctma^ tun and I can do nothing and 
still less you; 3ba unb id^, tDir mtirben glildflid^ mit tf)m fctn 
Ida and I would be happy with him; bu unb bcin Srubcr feib 
mir tDittfommcn you and your brother are welcome; bu unb bet 
S3ranbftetter \)abi fogialbcmofratifd^ gemfifilt you and Brandstetter 
voted the social democratic ticket. 
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1. If the verb precedes, it often agrees with the nearest 
subject; as, in bicfcr ©ad&c irrft bu unb id) in this matter you 
and I are mistaken. When following, it occasionally agrees 
with the nearest subject or is in the third person plural; 
as, il&r unb cure SWcinung l&at fcinc 9Wad^t mcl^r ttbcr tnid^ you 
and your opinion have no more power over me; toad fann cd 
mir l^lfcn, bafe bu unb mcin SJatcr cinft grcunbc toarcn what 
good does it do me that you and my father were once friends? 

2. If the subjects are connected by obcr, cnttocbcr . . . obcr, 
no(i&; toebcr . . . nod^, fotool)! . . . ate, and the like, the verb often 
agrees with the nearest one; as, toeber bu nod^ id^ bin ed ge- 
iDOl^nt neither you nor I am accustomed to it. 

Tense 

514. German regularly has only one form for a tense in 
contrast to the greater number in English. Thus, vi) gcl^ 
does duty for / go, I am going, I do go. The shades of mean- 
ing indicated by the different English forms must therefore 
either be left unexpressed in German or be shown in some 
roundabout way, such as the use of an adverb or an adverbial 
phrase. 

I. In certain kinds of literature and often in the speech of the un- 
educated, a present and past are formed with tun as an auxiliary; as, 
cr tut gel&en, cr tat gel&en, or, more commonly, er tttt gel^en (§ 230, i). 
The other persons of the present and past are formed in the same way. 
These forms look like the English he does go, he did go, etc., but they lack 
the emphasis of the latter and are therefore merely equivalents of the 
simple present and past. 

Tenses of the Indicative 

516. The following discussion of the tenses refers to the 
indicative. -The tenses of the subjunctive have the same 
names as those of the indicative and correspond closely to 
them in form. Their use depends, however, less on consider- 
ations of time than of mood, and they are therefore discussed 
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in connection with the subjunctive. In the indicative the 
time of an action or state depends upon the point of view 
of the speaker. What is the present for him, for example, 
may be the past for us. 

Present 

616. The present is the tense of present time and of gen- 
eral statements; as, toir finb bcibc nod^ jung we are both still 
young; bcr 3tt)ctfcl \\V9>, bcr @utc« b5fc tnad&t it is doubt that 
makes good evil, 

1. It is also used instead of a past tense in vivid narrative. 
This is the so-called historical present; as, c« mar nad^ 9Kit- 
tcmad^t, ate id^ toicbcr auffalirc, unb cr ftc{)t Dor mir, angctan 
toic bamate it was after midnight, when I start up again, and 
he stands before me, clothed as of old, 

2. It takes the place of the future more frequently than 
in English; as, tDcil bcr afrjt tnorgcn fommt, fUrd^tcft bu bid^ 
you are afraid because the physician is coming to-morrow; 
in filnf 2)?inutcn bin id^ fcrtig Fll be ready in five minutes, 

3. It expresses a past action or state which continues 
in the present. Here English has the present perfect. In 
this use the present is generally accompanied by an adverb 
or a prepositional phrase of time; as, mic langc f)abcn JDir 
fd^on gricbc and how long have we had peace ? fcit filnf 3a{)rcn 
bin id^ nun ^ranfcnpflcgcrin for five years I have been a 
nurse. 

4. As in English, it may be equivalent to the imperative. 
See § 666, 3. 

Past 

617. The past corresponds, in the main, to the English 
past tense. It is therefore the usual tense in the narration 
of past events; as, cr trat an ba« fictnc gcnftcr, ba« auf bic 
^ird^c fat) he stepped to the little window that looked towards 
the church; bct)or mcin 33rubcr ficftcm ju 3{)ncn fiing, \oax id^ 
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ctnlficrmafecn bcforgt um il)n before my brother went to you 
yesterday I was somewhat worried about him, 

1. Like the English past tense, it may also express the 
continuance or repetition of a state or action in the past; 
as, mit bcm ©d^Iag ftcbcn trat bcr $crr amt^rat bc« aWorgcn^ 
ju cincr lilr fcinc« 9BoI)naimmcr^ {)crcin every morning on the 
stroke of seven the judge stepped in at one door of his living 
room; In bcr (Sid^c ©fatten fafe vi^ gem / liked to sit in the 
shadow of the oak. 

2. It is used in expressing a past action or state continued 
up to the time of the narrative, where English has the past 
perfect; as, am nttd^ftcn Slbcnb fag SKargarct fd^on fcit cincr 
©tunbc mit it)rcm Stodcn Dor bcr lUr on the next evening 
Margaret had been sitting for an hour in front of the door with 
her distaff; Mm\t tDar id) ju ^au«/' filgtc cr l^ingu "/ had 
long been at home,^^ he added. See § 616, 3. 

3. It is often found where we should expect the present 
perfect; see § 620. 

Present Perfect 

.618. The present perfect corresponds, in general, to the 
English present perfect; as, fie {)aben if)rc Srbcit nod^ nid^t 
DoKenbet they have not yet finished their work; bic ©onnc ift 
fd^on untergangen the sun has already set. For its use where 
we should expect the past see § 620. 

I. It is also often employed, as in English, for the future 
perfect; as, fobalb id^ angefommcn bin, merbe xi) bid^ bcfud^en 
as soon as I have arrived, I shall visit you, 

619. The two chief differences between the English and 
German use of the present perfect should be carefully noted: 

I. In both languages this tense often implies that the 
result of an action or state still continues in the present, 
but the English present perfect may also imply that the 
action or state itself still continues. Thus, he has lived ten 
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years in Berlin means that he still lives there. This would 
have to be expressed in German by the present (§ 616, 3). 
On the other hand, ba \)aV id^ \t%i Diet SBod^cn 0c{)auft {resided) 
means that the speaker spent the four weeks just ended at 
the place, but no longer lives there. 

2. The German tense may lay stress upon the completion 
of an action without reference to its connections or results 
and is therefore often used to represent a single past act. 
Here English requires the past tense; as, ©(fitter I)at bic 
©cfd^id^tc bc« brci6tfiittf)rt0cn firicgc^ gcfd^ricbcn Schiller wrote 
the history of the Thirty Years' War; ®ott {)at bic SBcIt cr* 
fci^affcn God created the world. 

Exchange of Present Perfect and Past 

620. There are, of course, many cases, as in English, 
where either tense may be used, but literary German, prob- 
ably influenced in part by the brevity of the form, not infre- 
quently has the past where the present perfect is the more 
natural construction; as, tDa^ id^ tnitnaf)m au^ bcr ®tabt what 
I have brought from town; xi) fal) bid^ fd^on / have already seen 
you; tDcnn bic %oxm jcrfprang what if the mold has hurst! 

1. On the other hand, everyday speech and the literature 
which imitates it abound in present perfects where English 
would have the past, particularly in reference to very recent 
events; as, id^ bin au^ cin gan^ flottcr ©tubent geJDcfen meincr 
3cit in 93re^Iau in my time I was also a gay student in Breslau; 
gut, ba6 bu nid^t mttgcgangcn bift it is well that you did not go 
too; f)at ftc ®ie nid^t am 93aI)n{)of empfangcn didnH she meet 
you at the station? 

2. In narrating past events there is also a tendency 
to use the past if the speaker was an eyewitness, and the 
present perfect if he speaks from hearsay. Such a dis- 
tinction obscures still more the difference between the two 
tenses. 
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Past Perfect 

621. The past perfect corresponds quite closely to the 
English past perfect; as, 9WarIcnc toar in bcr cntfd^ibcnbcn 
®tunbe unt)€rgQgt gemefen Marlene had been undaunted in the 
decisive hour; bicfc ©rrcgung bc« SKaiord l^attc cr nid^t crtoartct 
he had not expected this agitation of the major. 

I. For the past where English would have the past perfect see 
§617, 2. 

Future 

622. The future corresponds, in general, to the English 
future; as, nicmanb toirb frol^cr fcin afe id^ nobody will be 
happier than I; taufcnb 93lumcn tocrbcn crbltt^cn; Xoxx abcr 
h)crbcn'« ntd^t tDtffcn a thousand flowers will blossom, but we 
shall not know it, 

1. The German future often expresses a mere probability 
or conjecture, a usage practically unknown in the English 
of this country; as, \\)x tocrbct XotA/i nid^t allc Scut' bort fcnncn 
you probably do not know everybody there; t& toirb mdn ®c- 
tDiffcn fcin it must be my conscience, 

2. See § 616, 2 for the present substituted for the future. As in 
English, the future may be equivalent to the imperative; see § 666, 3. 

Future Perfect 

623. The future perfect also corresponds, in general, to 
the same tense in English; as, tDcnn id^ oXit fflorbcrcitungcn 
gu fctncm gmpfangc gctroffcn {)abcn tocrbc, toirb cr anfommcn 
when I shall have made all the preparations for his reception, 
he will arrive. As in English, the present perfect (§ 618, i), 
less frequently the present or simple future, is often sub- 
stituted for it. 

I. Though infrequent in its proper sense, it is not uncom- 
mon in expressing a past probability or conjecture; as, fie 
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toirb t)crrU(ft gctocfcn fcin she was probably crazy; too toirb cr 
bie Sfla^t gugebrod^t J^oben where can he have spent the night ? 

Mood 

Indicative 

524. The indicative in German, so far as it goes, corres- 
ponds to the indicative in English, though the use of the 
tenses, as explained above in §§ 516-523, is not always the 
same in the two languages. 

Subjunctive 

526. The subjunctive is the mood of doubtful or condi- 
tional statement. Although comparatively little used in 
modern English, it is still very extensively employed in Ger- 
man. In translating the German subjunctive into English, 
therefore, we must generally either take refuge in our indica- 
tive, often with the addition of adverbs or other words to 
express uncertainty or contingency, or extend the use of the 
modal auxiliaries beyond the German practice. We meet 
with still greater difficulties, in translating from English into 
German, in deciding whether to retain the indicative or 
modal auxiliary, as in English, or to use the subjunctive. 

626. But not every doubtful or conditional statement calls for the 
subjunctive in German. Nor does the presence of an adverb, such as 
iDol^I or Dielleici^t, or of a verb, or of any other construction expressing 
uncertainty prevent the use of the indicative in the same clause or in a 
clause dependent on it. Moreover, there are no conjunctions which are 
necessarily followed by the subjunctive. That is, no construction, as 
such, now governs the subjunctive; the thought to be conveyed is 
the deciding factor. Possibly we may except from this statement Ger- 
man indirect discourse (§ 648), in which the mood has perhaps now 
become only a mechanical way of showing indirectness of statement. 

527. Tenses. The ideas of time expressed by the tenses 
of the indicative are scarcely evident in the subjunctive. 
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The use of the subjunctive tenses depends, therefore, mainly 
on other considerations. In general, the tenses of the pres- 
ent group (that is, the present, present perfect, future, and 
future perfect) indicate that the statement is within the 
bounds of possibility or of hope, while those of the past 
group (that is, the past, past perfect, and, in most of their 
uses, the past future and past future perfect) show improb- 
ability, little or no hope of attainment, unreality, and the like. 

I. We find not infrequently in literature a mixture of tenses which 
seems to follow no rule and to be due merely to the arbitrary choice 
of the writer. Besides, the distinction between the groups, as ex- 
plained above, does not always hold good. For example, it is not valid 
for indirect discourse; a past subjunctive iii the principal clause may 
be followed mechanically, though oftener formerly than now, by a past 
subjunctive in the subordinate clause; and a subjunctive in one clause 
may attract into the same mood the verb, otherwise indicative, of an 
accompanying clause (as in \^ mfidjtc bod^ toiffen, toad ©cin $crr an 3l^m 
fttnbe / should really like to know what your master finds in you I). Still, 
the distinction between the two groups is of prime importance, as it 
runs through many uses of the subjunctive. 

628. The indicative is constantly encroaching upon the domain of 
the subjunctive. Consequently, we find that Goethe, for example, 
uses the latter mood more than a modern author, and that the literature 
of to-day employs it more than ordinary conversation. The treatment 
of the subjunctive here is intended to be based upon the practice of 
careful contemporary writers of prose, with comments, of course, about 
older literature and modern familiar speech. 

629. Classification of Uses. The subjunctive, as the 
modern representative of two primitive moods, the optative 
and the subjunctive, has a greater number and variety of 
uses than the indicative. These uses can, however, be 
roughly grouped into two general classes. The mood repre- 
sents the state of affairs referred to: i. As commanded, for- 
bidden, desired, and the like. 2. As anticipated, conjectured, 
possible, improbable, unreal, reported, and the like. Since it 
is commonly easy to decide to which of these two general 
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classes a given subjunctive belongs, the most important uses 
of the mood are treated individually below without reference 
to them. It should be remembered, however, that the uses 
of the subjunctive, like most other grammatical distinctions, 
merge insensibly into one another, and the occurrence of the 
mood in a passage may, therefore, often be legitimately 
explained in more than one way. 

Subjunctive as Imperative 

530. The present tense of the subjunctive is used in 
principal clauses to supply the missing forms of the impera- 
tive. It occurs in the first person, rarely in the singular, 
and in the third person, singular and plural. The subject 
regularly follows the verb in the first person, but may either 
precede or follow it in the third. It is generally translated 
into English by let with a dependent infinitive; thus, tDartcn 
iDtr'^ ab let us await the outcome; cr bicibc \)itx let him remain 
here; man rufc ftc gcfd^tDtnb some one call them quickly; gclin 
citiigc unb jtinbcn 9tci«{)ol3 an let some go and set fire to 
brushwood. The subjunctive here is a volitive subjunc- 
tive or subjunctive of the will, which represents the action 
as willed. 

I. The imperative with @ie, as in lobcn @tc and ficl^cn @ic, is therefore 
actually a plural present subjunctive, though given for convenience with 
the imperative forms in the paradigms. 

Subjunctive in Assumptions and Concessive Clauses 

631. The present subjunctive is used in suppositions and 
assumptions, the clause in which it stands being the starting 
point for further reasoning. It is also used in concessive 
clauses to concede something in spite of which the main 
proposition remains true. Illustrations are: fci 2193 filcid^ 
unb paraEcI mit SS) let AB be equal and parallel to CD; 
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bcr 33ricf tntf)altt, toad c« immcr fci no matter what the letter 
may contain; man fann t& ii)Tn nici^t reci^t mad^en^ toad man 
auc^ tuc o«« can not please him, whatever one may do. The 
indicative of a modal auxiliary, generally mbgcn, with the 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive here is near akin to that in the preceding 
paragraph. 

I. The indicative is also found in concessive clauses when 
that which is conceded is regarded as a fact. Unreality or 
very remote supposition may cause the use of a subjunctive of 
the past group, and the construction is then nearly like that 
in ordinary conditions contrary to fact (§636). For the sub- 
junctive with bcnn, equivalent to unless, if not, etc., see §639. 

Subjunctive of Wishing 

632. The subjunctive is used in principal clauses to express 
a wish. The present and the rare present perfect indicate 
hope of fulfilment; the past, improbability or impossibility 
of fulfilment now or later; while the past perfect expresses 
past impossibility. The subjunctive of mbgcn or tooQen with 
the infinitive often occurs instead of the subjunctive of the 
simple verb. Inversion is usual for the first and second 
persons; the subject may precede or follow the verb in the 
third person; as, ®ott fcgnc cud^ God bless you; mfigcn btc 
SBinbc bad ©cfprod^cnc t)crtocl)cn may the winds dissipate what 
has been said; bad toollc ®ott nid^t God forbid; cr \)aht umfonft 
fid^ bcr SJcrbamnid ilbcrgcbcn may he have vainly given himself 
over to damnation; f ttnbc id^ nut ben 2Bcg ind $aud. would that 
I could find the way home; tottrc cd mtr nut fo gu cntfommcn 
gcfilildft if I had only succeeded in escaping that way; bafe mid^ 
bic 9?ad^t t)crfd^Ittn8' would that the night might swallow me 
up; £) ba6 ftc f ttmc O that she would come. The past subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used modestly or politely for the present; 
see § 634. 
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I. Sentences like the last two above are, in origin, subordinate clauses 
of indirect statement (§ 543), a verb of wishing being understood, and 
the two preceding them are incomplete conditions contrary to fact 
with implied conclusional clause (§ 638). In the usage of to-day they 
seem to belong here, however. The subjunctive of wishing is also 
occasionally found in a clause evidently subordinate; as, unfcr ^dnifl, 
ben ®ott crl^alte our king, whom may God keep. This differs from the 
subjunctive in a subordinate clause dependent on an expression of 
wishing (§ 643, 2). 

Subjunctive of Conjecture and Uncertainty 

533. The uses of the subjunctive that are collected here 
under this very general heading are diverse. They all agree, 
however, in the one respect that they do not represent the 
action primarily as willed or wished and thus differ from 
the uses mentioned in the preceding paragraphs. They 
express rather what is anticipated, conjectured, possible, 
probable, uncertain, improbable, unreal, regarded as fit or 
proper, reported, and the like. They may occur in either 
principal or subordinate clauses. Illustrations are: Xoxx Dcr* 
ftcdtcn un«, bi« c^ cttoa^ ticllcr toilrbe we hid till it became some- 
what lighter; garret iJ^t; bi« ta^ bcr rcd^tc 9?ing ben 9D?unb 
crijffnc are you waiting till the right ring opens its mouth? 
tocnn cr crfranftc if he should become ill! ba^ ift cin grcunb, bcr 
ftd& flit il)n totfd^Iaficn Hcfec that is a friend who would let himself 
be killed for him; bcqucmlid^ fdfecn Dicrc barin four could sit 
comfortably in it; \^ {)ttttc ct)cr bran bcnfen follcn / ought to 
have thought of it sooner; ba^ Sill&nftc tDftrc ba« ^Itigftc gcmcfcn 
the boldest {course) would have been the wisest; mand^c^ {)tttt' 
id& ftctan / should have done many a thing; cr tut, ate menn cr 
cmftg arbcitc he acts as if he were working diligently; c^ ficjtcmt 
ftd&, bag \vi) gu bent ©rofecn ba^ @utc gcfcHc it is fitting that the 
good be associated with the great; ba tt)urbc td^ cinc« lagc^ cilig 
in bicfe« $au« ficrufcn, bcnn bcr ^crr Obcrftlicutcnant mttrc int 
©tcrben then I was hastily called to this house one day, for the 
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IktUenant colonel was dying (as the messenger said). The term 
"potential" is also often employed as a collective name for 
these varied uses, though, strictly speaking, it applies to part 
of them only. In certain of these uses the indicative is mak- 
ing noticeable headway at the expense of the subjunctive. 

Subjunctive of Pretended Doubt 

634. We deal here with the subjunctive in intentional under- 
statements. A tense of the past group (§ 627) is often used 
to make modest or cautious assertions, for politeness' sake, 
or to avoid undue positiveness or abruptness. This is known 
as the subjunctive of softened assertion or the diplomatic 
subjunctive. Or a tense of the same group may be em- 
ployed in questions or exclamations to express pretended or 
incredulous surprise or indignant denial. These uses of the 
subjunctive actually belong among those mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph, but are given a separate place for 
the sake of greater clearness. They occur abundantly in the 
familiar speech of to-day and in literature; as, c^ gibt fcinc 
SBcbbcte, mit bcncn h)ir nid^t t)crh)anbt mftrcn / suppose there 
are no Weddels to whom we are not related; nun f)ttttc id^ nod) 
cine }SxaQt I believe I have another question now; ba fttfecn tt)ir 
in 9tuf)c t)or cincr glafd^c 9totn)cin here we sit in peace, I hope, 
before a bottle of red wine; ba« ift bet SJctbtcd^cr. ©ollt^ man'd 
tDof)I glaubcn that is the criminal. Could you really believe it ? 
Xm VtxtC \i) fclbft f)icrl&cr how did I myself come here ? ben l^dttc 
xi) au6 bem ^aufe geftofeen do you mean to say that I put him 
out of the house ? 

Conditional Complex Sentences 

636. Such sentences consist in their usual form of two 
clauses, the condition (the if-clause or protasis) and the 
conclusion (the then-clause or apodosis). They may be 
divided into three classes: 
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1. The condition does not imply a state of affairs con- 
trary to fact. The indicative is then used in both clauses 
and there may be the same difference of tense as is permis- 
sible in English. Such conditional sentences are very 
abundant; as, gch)i6 bcglcit' id& bid&, totnn bu nid^td bagcflcn 
l^aft ril certainly accompany you if you have nothing against 
it; iDcnn c^ if)m ficfitllt, bann h)irb cr 3f)ncn l^clfcn if it 
( = drama) pleases him, he will help you; iDcnn tt)ir fd&dn finb, 
finb h)ir am fd^dnftcn ungcpufet if we are beautiful, we are 
most beautiful unadorned. 

2. The sentence conveys the idea of a future possibility, 
such as is often expressed in English by the aid of should 
and would in the two clauses. The past subjunctive is then 
used in the condition, the past or past future subjunctive in 
the conclusion; as, tt)ir f5nntcn t)icl tun, h)cnn tt)ir gufammcn* 
ftttnbcn we could do much if we should stand (or stood) to- 
gether; bu miirbcft mcin Slltcr f)od^Iid& crfrcucn, totnn bu mir balb 
itid ^aud cin ©d^micgcrtod^tcrlcin briid^tcft you would greatly 
rejoice my old age if you should soon bring (or soon brought) 
a daughter-in-law into my house, 

3. The condition is contrary to the fact. See the next 
paragraph for this class. The subjunctive in the last two 
classes falls under § 633. 

536. Conditions Contrary to Fact. The supposition is 
contrary to fact, with no thought of future fulfilment. The 
past or past perfect subjunctive is used in both clauses, the 
past referring to present time and the past perfect to past 
time. Or the past future may take the place of the past, 
and the past future perfect of the past perfect, in the con- 
clusion, but not in the condition. Thus, tDcnn bit fait toixxt, 
ftilnbcft bu nid^t am gcnftcr if you were cold, you would not 
stand at the window; bcinc 5D?uttcr Mrbc c^ fagcn, h)cnn bcr 
SJatcr il^r nid^t tot\)xtt your mother would say so if your father 
did not prevent her; toilrcft bu l^icr gctocfcn, mcin SSrubcr toitrc 
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nid^t ficftorbcn if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died; 
tDcnn id) i^n gcfcl^cn l&ttttc, fo toiirbc id^ c« if)m gcfagt \)abtn if I 
had seen him, I should have told him. Occasionally the past 
is used in one clause and the past perfect in the other; as, 
mfire bcinc 2Ruttcr nid^t gcfommcn, ii) ftftnbc tool)! nod^ ha if your 
mother had not come, I should probably be still standing there. 

I. Though contrary to the rule as stated above, there is a tendency 
to use the past future and past future perfect in the conditional clause 
of conditions contrary to fact, and the past future in the same clause of 
conditions expressing a future possibility (§ 536, 2). 

537. Indicative for Subjunctive. In vigorous statement 
the indicative may replace the subjunctive in one clause or 
in both clauses of a conditional sentence, though the sub- 
stitution occurs oftener in poetry than in prose; as, toir 
@nfi(cl)l(inbcr, tDarcn h)ir aUdn, toir I)ttttcn Orleans nid&t l)cr* 
loren we Englishmen, if we had been alone, we should not have 
lost Orleans; mit bicfcm gtocitcn "ipfcil burd^fd^ofe id& cud&, tocnn 
id^ mcin licbc^ ^inb gctroffcn I)ttttc / should have shot you through 
with this second arrow if I had hit my dear child; nod& ficftcrn, 
iDcnn il^r tami, ha \oax xi) frci as late as yesterday, if you had 
come, {then) I should have been free. 

538. Incomplete Conditional Sentences. The thought of 
the conditional sentence is often expressed without observing 
its exact form. Thus, the condition may be implied or 
represented by an imperative, a wish, a relative clause, and 
the like, or be reduced by ellipsis to a word or phrase. The 
conclusional clause may undergo similar changes. Many 
sentences with ate h)cnn, ate ob, or ate with inverted order 
(§ 608, 2) belong here. These statements apply, in the main, 
to all kinds of conditional sentences, though the illustrations 
following are purposely confined to incomplete conditional 
sentences cantrary to fact; as, ba^ ttttc fcincr, bcr bci ©inncti 
ift no one would do that who is in his right mind; ntir Xoax, 
ate f onntc mir nid^t« \!\t\\tn I felt as if nothing could help me; 
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toic, toctin id^ l^ingingc how {would it he) if I went? obcr bu 
barfft ia& urn ifircttDtHcn nid&t tun, toa^ bu tun toiUft, unb h)ttrc 
fie bit tcurcr ate SJotcr unb SWuttcr hut you have no right to do 
for her sake what you wish to do, even if she were dearer to 
you than your father and mother; o{)nc bcinen Sciftanb totirbe 
vS) nid^t mcl^r lebcn without your assistance I should not he 
living now. 

639. The idiom with the subjunctive and bcnn, equivalent to unless, 
if noty etc., may be mentioned here; as, man foil bie altcn ©c^ul^c nic^t 
forttoerfcn, man l^abc bcnn ntut donH throw your old shoes away if yo^ 
haven't new ones; er cntfcrntc fi(5 mcmal« mcit, cr fagtc c« iljir bcnn he never 
went far away unless he told her (or without telling her). But this sub- 
junctive may also be explained as concessive; see §631, i. The indic- 
ative with benn is unusual in this construction. 

Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses 

640. The subjunctive occurs with great frequency in subordinate 
clauses. Though the reasons for its occurrence there have actually 
been explained in the preceding paragraphs, its use in several impor- 
tant types of subordinate clauses is discussed below for the sake of 
fuller illustration. 

I. For the subjunctive by attraction, which is rather uncommon in 
the ordinary prose of to-day except in certain stereotyped expressions, 
see § 627, i. 

Subjunctive Due to a Negative 

641. A subjunctive, now generally of the past group (§ 627), 
is often found in a subordinate clause if there is a negative, 
such as nid^t; fcin, nicmanb; etc., in either clause or in both 
clauses. It also occurs in the subordinate clause when the 
effect of a negative is produced by other means, such as 
a question in the principal clause, a comparative — or p 
and a positive — in the principal followed by afe \>a^ in the 
subordinate clause, etc.; as, fo t)cr0infi boci^ fcinc SBod&c, in 
tocld^cr id^ nid&t tocnigftcn^ cincn Sbcnb bci if)ncn pgcbrad&t l&attc 
so no week passed in which I did not spend at least one evening 
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at their house; id) tod^ nicmanbcn, bent id) Dcrtroucn fbnntc / 
know nobody in whom I can confide; toann f)at c^ cincn SSatcr 
ficgcbcn, bcr mcf)r flir fcinc fiinbcr gctan f)(ittc when was there a 
father who did more for his children? cr ift grofecr, ate bag il)m 
bcr 9lcib fd^abcn fSnntc he is too great for envy to harm him. 
But the indicative is being increasingly used here, unless 
the idea of unreality enters as a factor. 

Subjunctive of Purpose 

642. The subjunctive is much used in clauses of purpose, 
which are commonly introduced by bafe or bamit; as, fie 
ciltc bcm ©ol^nc nad^, bafe ftc i^n irgcnbtoo fftnb' unb if)n mit 
giltificn SBortcn tDiebcr crfrcutc she hastened after her son in 
order that she might find him somewhere and cheer him again 
with kind words; bcnn ba« fag' id^ cud^, bamit i^f^ toiffct for I 
tell you that so that you may know it. In the prose of to-day 
the indicative, mostly after a present tense, is frequently 
found in such clauses; the use of the subjunctive is. waning, 
unless there is uncertainty about the outcome. 

Subjunctive of Indirectness 

543. A thought is often expressed indirectly as reported, 
recognized, etc. Thus, the sentence / am ill may become in 
indirect statement he says that he is illy he thinks that he is 
ill, he fears that he is ill, he knows that he is ill, etc. In Ger- 
man the mood of the subordinate clause in such indirect 
statements is sometimes indicative, sometimes subjunctive, 
varying with the expression on which the clause depends. 
Thus, the subordinate clause may occur: 

I. With verbs of saying, reporting, answering, confessing, 
and the like. Owing to the more mechanical use of the 
subjunctive in clauses dependent on such verbs and because 
the rules for the use of the tenses are more elaborate and 
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deviate more from the English idiom, this phase of the 
subject is treated under Indirect Discourse (§§ 647-561). 

2. With verbs of wishing, requesting, beseeching, advising, 
warning, allowing, hindering, and the like. Here the sub- 
junctive is regularly found in the subordinate clause; as, 
bctcnb, ba6 ®ott hid) erf)altc praying that God keep you; gebietct 
bcr yiatax mit curcm mftd^t'gcn 3BiHcn, bag fie Icbc command 
nature with your mighty mil to live; mit jcbcm ^aud^c faft 
ungcbulbifi mttnfd^cnb, bafe cr ber Icljte fci wishing almost impa- 
tiently at every breath that it might be the last; ii) rate bit, bafe 
bu ftcifeificr h)crbcft / advise you to be more diligent; cr crlaubtc, 
ba6 bcr ^nabc cintrctc he allowed the boy to enter; I)inbrc nid^t,. 
ba6 fie bie SBcif)c bc« t)fttcrUd&cn ^aufc« nun t)onbrtnfic do not 
hinder her from accomplishing the purification of her ancestral 
house. But the indicative also occurs after these verbs to 
express certainty of accomplishment or fulfilment. 

(o) For the subjunctive in clauses introduced by ba§ and expressing 
a wish without a preceding verb of wishing (as' bafe tnic^ bic Sfla^t 
Dcrfd^ltttigO see § 532, i. 

3. With verbs of thinking, believing, feeling, hoping, 
doubting, fearing, and the like. The indicative is the rule 
if the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact; 
as, x(i) glaub', cr f)at ba^ ?ad^cn t)crlcmt / believe he has forgotten 
how to laugh; hod), fUrd^t' \6), fammcit fie nur ncuc ^raft p 
ticfrcm ©d&mcrj but she is gathering fresh strength for deeper 
sorrow, I fear. 

(a) But the subjunctive is used if the speaker wishes to 
avoid making the statement the expression of his own opin- 
ion, or if he regards it as uncertain or unreal. The subjunc- 
tive may also be due to a negative (§ 541) or to a tense of 
the past group in the principal clause (§ 527, i). It is, 
however, much more common in poetry and in older litera- 
ture than in recent prose; as, totv glaubt nod^, bafe bcr0leid)en 
mfifiltd^ fci who believes still that such a thing is possible? idS) 
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f)abc nic gegtocifelt; baft man fcin gortfommcn in ber SBelt finbcn 
f onnc, totnn ^ cinem Srnft ift / have never doubted that one can 
get on in the world if one is in earnest; bod^ barf id^ l&offen, 
bafe bcr gtt)eitc in nid^t gu langcr 3^it nad^folgen tocrbc stUl, I 
dare hope that the second (volume) will follow in not too long 
a time; cr fttrd^tctC; bafe er ba« ®elb DerI5rc he feared that he 
might lose the money; totH bu rul^ig bift, glaubft bu benn, n)ir 
tDttren^^ aud^ because you are calm, do you then believe that 
we are too ? 

4. With verbs of knowing, seeing, perceiving, and the 
like. After such verbs the indicative is, of course, the rule 
•as the statement in the object clause is regarded as a fact. 
But the subjunctive was not so uncommon formerly, and 
still occurs occasionally for such reasons as those given for 
the subjunctive in the foregoing paragraph and sometimes 
without apparent reason; as, gang gonbon tod^, bafe an bcm 
alien fcin h)af)rc^ . SBort fci all London knows that there is not 
a word of truth in all that; I)Ubfd^ ift ftc, abcr id^ toilfetc bod& 
nid^t; ba^ fie Sinbrudf auf mid^ gcmad&t l^iitte she is pretty, but 
I do not really know that she has made an impression upon me. 

5. In appositive clauses. Such clauses are in apposition 
with nouns of kindred meaning with the verbs mentioned 
above, and the mood is indicative or subjunctive for the 
same reasons; as, bie ^offnung, bafe fie ben ®ieg baDon tragen 
toilrben the hope that they would win the victory; ber ©ebanfe^ 
ba^ alle^ t)erfiiinfiUd^ ift the thought that all is transitory. 

Subjunctive in Indirect Questions 

544. Indirect questions, which are found in subordinate 
clauses after the interrogatives oh, toer, Xot\i)tx, \Qa^, \m, 
toarum, morau^, etc., are a form of indirect statement. Their 
mood is also often the subjunctive; as, inbem fie einen Slidf 
gurildfmarf, ob ber grtoartete benn nod^ nid&t fiime while she 
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cast a glance behind her (to see) whether the expected one was 
not coming after all; fagc, tocr bu fcift say who you are; vi) 
tt)artetc auf 5Kad^rid^t; toann cucr ^od^jcittag fcin milrbc / waited 
for news when your wedding day would he; Xovc fonntcn eingein 
crfafircH; toic bitter btc fd^mcrglid^c glud^t fci we could learn in 
detail how hitter painful flight is. But the tendency is now 
strongly towards the indicative, especially after a present 
tense in the principal clause. The subjunctive is still obli- 
gatory, however, after a past tense in the principal clause 
if the speaker feels uncertainty about the statement in the 
subordinate clause. 

546. The preceding paragraphs do not specify all the possible subor- 
dinate clauses, but the mood of those not mentioned is determined 
by the considerations explained above. The modal auxiliaries, some- 
times in the indicative, sometimes in the subjunctive, and a dependent 
infinitive may take the place of the subjunctive of the simple verb, 
but much less frequently than the English idiom might cause us to 
believe. 

546. The subjunctive is steadily losing ground. The tendency to 
give it up is most evident in constructions where it was formerly em- 
ployed in the subordinate clause as a sign of grammatical dependency. 
Modern usage is increasingly disposed to insist upon the element of 
contingency or unreality in the mood and to let other constructions 
take its place where this element is lacking. This feeling is the cause 
of the growing frequency of the indicative in the subordinate clause 
after the present indicative in the principal clause. On the other hand, 
the subjunctive is still commonly retained in several constructions 
after the past indicative in the principal clause, for the past is apt to 
convey somewhat of the sense of unreality. The individuality of the 
speaker is also sometimes a factor in the choice of the mood. One per- 
son likes to speak positively and uses the indicative; another is cautious 
and uses the subjunctive. Thus, one person's subjunctive may mean 
neither more nor less than another's indicative. 

Indirect Discourse 

647. Indirect discourse is the reporting of the words of a 
person, sometimes those of the speaker himself, in some 
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Other form than that in which they were uttered. It is 
indirect quotation as contrasted with direct quotation, in 
which the exact words are repeated. It is a phase of in- 
direct statement (§ 643, i). The management of the person 
of the verb and of a pronoun as subject is the same in English 
and German, but the use of mood and tense is diflFerent. 

648. Mood. German regularly changes the indicative to 
the subjunctive in indirect discourse. Through this shifting 
of the mood it is enabled to avoid the monotonous repetition 
of the main verb (of saying, reporting, etc.) or of the con- 
junction. It can sometimes even omit the main verb 
entirely. 

649. Tense. In passing from direct to indirect discourse 
the same tense is used except that the past and past perfect 
indicative of the direct are changed to the present perfect 
subjunctive in the indirect. This change seems to be due to 
the sense of unreality that is apt to attach to the past and 
past perfect, while indirect discourse has nothing to do with 
the truth or falsity of the statement. A subjunctive in 
the direct is retained in the indirect discourse. An impera- 
tive is commonly paraphrased by the aid of the subjunc- 
tive of foUen or mogcn, but sometimes, as in English also, 
by an infinitive or indicative. Thus, cr fci l^ier auf bem 
©d^Io6, bcf)auptcn fie, unb h)cnn bu il^n ntd^t lo^gcbft, tocrbc man 
if)n mit bem ©d^merte gu bcfreicn toiffen he is in the castle, they 
assert, and if you do not let him go, they will know how to free 
him with the sword; er anth)ortctC; er \^abt feine S>^xi gel^abt 
he answered that he had not had time; id& abet fagtc, id^ toiffc 
nid^td gu fingen, tt)a« filr fold^c v^errfd^aften W6n gcnug mttre hut 
I said I could sing nothing that would he fine enough for such 
ladies and gentlemen; er fagtc mit, id^ folle fd^nell ficf)cn he 
said to me that I should go quickly. Or, with omission of 
the main verb: aud& fpttter erfuf)r man nid^td t)on il)r. ©ic 
miffc nid^t, tDtc e« gefommen; man foHe il^r ux^thtn, bofe fie fo 
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finbifd^ getDeint f)abt later, too, they could learn nothing from 
her. She said that she did not know how it had come about and 
that they should forgive her for having wept so childishly, 

1. The strict enforcement of the foregoing rule seems to 
be the goal to which the language is tending, but it is still 
generally modified if its application would result in a sub- 
junctive identical in form with the same tense of the indica- 
tive. In such a case the present indicative is changed to 
the past subjunctive; the past, present perfect, and past 
perfect indicative to the past perfect subjunctive; the future 
indicative to the past future; and the future perfect indica- 
tive to the past future perfect. The change of tense shows 
that indirect discourse is intended, and is commonly made 
even if the shifted tense is also identical with the indicative. 
Thus, fie fragtc, ob bie ^itibcr ftd& angcflcibct f)iittcn she asked 
whether the children had dressed themselves; fcin §crr Italic 
fiefagt, bicJPoftpferbc tolirbcn t)or ficbcn Dor« ^au« fommen his 
master had said that the post horses would he at the house before 
seven; ct- fragtc mxi), toarum id^ nid&t nad^ bcm Slrjt fd^idte, he 
asked me why I did not send for the physician, 

2, The old law for the harmony of tenses called, in gen- 
eral, for a tense of the present group after the present and 
one of the past group after the past in the principal clause. 
Tenses according to this old law still abound, though dimin- 
ishing in number, and we therefore find many pasts where 
the modern rules require a present; as, cr fagtc mir, bafe fcinc 
SRuttcr txant h)ttrc he told me that his mother was ill; i^ fragtc, 
ob cd nid&t rcid^c SSaucm gttbc / asked if there were no rich 
peasants. Dialectic influences and considerations of style 
also play some part, and there consequently exists consider- 
able confusion still in the tense of the subjunctive in indirect 
discourse. 

660. Indicative in Indirect Discourse. The speaker may accept the 
statement which he reports as a fact and so use the indicative; thus, 
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Sreunb unb Seinb fagen, bag er ber tapferfte Tlam )9oii ber fBelt ift friends 
and foes say that he is the bravest man in the world. In this way a mixture 
of the mood may result; as, fie tt^fyc, bai t» tine ^ame getoefen fei, bie 
fie ( » flowers) befteKt f)at she learned that it was a lady who ordered them. 
That is, the speaker knew that the flowers were ordered. 

651. The indicative also occurs in indirect discourse when the, 
speaker is not vouching for the statement. The construction is com- 
monest in familiar speech. The tenses are generally managed as in 
English, but the tense of the direct discourse may be kept; as, er fogt, 
er IE)Qt $uti0er he says he is hungry; er begeifterte feinen ©ol^n bur4 feinen 
iQ3eri4t. (Sr toor }u SOttttag gelaben koorben, er l^atte ^tebit^eier gegeffen 
he enraptured his son by his report, (He said that) he had been invited 
to dinner, {that) he had eaten lapwing's eggs; H fott tnir mcln ©rot tMX^ 
bienen, fcfit' er he said I must earn my living. 

Past Future and Past Future Perfect Subjunctive 

562. As already explained in § 202, these tenses are often 
called respectively the present and perfect conditional. 
Their use may be summarized as follows: i. The past future 
occurs not infrequently, with the force of the future to the 
past, in clauses dependent on verbs in the past, present per- 
fect, or past perfect; as, id) toufetc, bafe ©ic fommcn toilrbcn 
/ knew that you would come. 2. The past future also occurs 
in the conclusional clause of complete and incomplete con- 
ditional sentences expressing a future possibility. See § 535, 2 
for illustrations. 3. The past future is often substituted for 
the past subjunctive, and the past future perfect for the 
past perfect subjunctive, in the conclusional clause of com- 
plete and incomplete conditions contrary to fact. See 
§ 636 for illustrations and § 536, i for the tendency to use 
these tenses in the conditional clause of conditional sentences. 
4. The past future may be substituted for the future sub- 
junctive, and the past future perfect for the future perfect 
subjunctive, especially where the futiure and future perfect 
indicative and subjunctive have the same form. See § 549, i 
for an illustration. 
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Imperative 

563. The imperative in German corresponds to the im- 
perative in English. It is restricted to the second person, 
singular and plural. The pronouns bu and it>r (but not ©ic) 
are nearly always omitted, but are occasionally inserted for 
emphasis. The use of the three forms of the imperative is 
governed by the rules for bu, il^r, and ©le in §§ 363, 364; 
as, tuc dttd^t utib fd^cuc nicmanb do right and fear no one; fprcd&t 
nid^t t)on SRad^c speak not of revenge; fcicn ©ic mir nid^t flram 
do not be angry with me; fei bu mciti greunb he thou my friend, 

I. Strictly speaking, the imperative has only the present tense, 
but a kind of present perfect occurs very rarely; as, In bic (Srfe, ^fenl 
©etb'd getoefen, where the speaker means that the transformed broom 
should loss its human form and, going into the corner, become a broom 
again. 

664. Missing Forms. An imperative for other persons 
than the second may be formed by: 

1. The present subjunctive. For details see § 630. 

2. The imperative of laffen with a dependent infinitive, 
for the first person plural; as, lafe un^ nad^finncn let us reflect; 
lafet un« flicf)en let us flee; laffcn ©ic un« ben red^tcn fud^cn let 
us look for the right one. The object pronoun is frequently 
omitted; as, laffcn ©ic bod^ fcl^en let us see. This construction 
is, however, probably not so common as the subjunctive 
plural from i above; as, fllctjcn toir, instead of \a%, lofet, or 
laffcn ©ic un« fliel^cn. 

(a) With a second personal pronoun, instead of und, as object, the 
construction with laffen is merely a substitute for the regular imperative, 
and the infinitive generally has passive force (§ 674); as, lag bic^ to amen 
he warned. 

Substitutes for the Imperative 

666. Several constructions are used as equivalents of the 
imperative: 
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1. The infinitive without gu; as, nid^td ^ou^tragett 
do not carry anything out; nicf^t abergldubifc^ fcfai do not be 
superstitious, 

2. The past participle; as, ?id^t l^beigefci^afft bring a light; 
ftitt fleftanben stand stUL 

3. The present and future indicative, a modal auxiliary 
with dependent infinitive, a noun, an adverb, a question, a 
subordinate clause, mostly agreeing with the English con- 
struction; as, bu bicibft I^icr you stay here; bu toirfl ben apfcl 
fd^icfecn \>on bcm ^opf be« ^naben you will shoot the apple from 
the head of the boy; i{)r follt nid^t flcl^n you shall not go; ®ebulb 
paPience; ben ©d^Iaud^ l^r here with the hose; ba§ bu mir fein 
SBort tnel^r mit benen rebeft don't you talk with them any more. 

iNFINmVE 

566. The infinitive expresses the general sense of the 
verb without indicating person and number. It is both 
noun and verb, being able to assume some of the relations 
of the noun and at the same time be modified by an adverb, 
an object, or a predicate noun or adjective. Despite their 
names, the tenses of the infinitive do not indicate the time 
of the action. That is shown by the principal verb. For 
the position of the modifiers of an infinitive see § 651. 

667. Substantive Infinitive. The infinitive is often used as an actual 
noun and may then take the definite article, an adjective, or other 
modifier of a noun; as, t)om Diclcn &t\^nfrom much walking; bic« ^^ntcn 
ftcl^t blr gut this anger becomes you well. Occasionally such a noun occurs 
in the plural; as, bic flcincn ?cibcTi bc« mcnfc^Iid^cn ^thtn^ the little sorrows 
of human life. 

I. A noun modifying a substantive infinitive is in the genitive or 
in the dative with boti ; as, feln rc0C« Zxtihtn gcfd&ttftigcr 9Wcnfc§cn, fcin 
©rlittcn bon ^til^cn, fcin 2Bief>cm t)on ^fcrbcn no brisk activity of busy men, 
no lowing of cowsj no neighing of horses. Compounds of an infinitive 
and a preceding noun or other modifier may be regarded as nouns; 
thus, tocnn fie bon Kugau^fro^eTi fprac§ when she spoke of scratching out 
eyes; ba« burd^ bic ©tragen (^tWtppU, ba« ^tigcgafft* utib Sngcftarrt* 
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iDerbeti the being dragged through the streets, gaped and stared at. But 
there is much variation in the use of the initial capital in the loosest of 
these compounds. See also § 679. 

668. In its ordinary uses the infinitive occurs sometimes 
with and sometimes without p. This word originally had 
its prepositional force before an infinitive, and traces of the 
older construction still survive. (See §§ 568, 2 and 669.) But 
gU; like to, has now become in most cases a mere sign of the 
infinitive. It is therefore necessary to distinguish between 
the infinitive with and without ju. The former has gained 
at the expense of the latter. The discussion below is based 
on the prevailing usage in careful modern prose. In familiar 
speech and still more in older literature there occur, in addi- 
tion to the classes mentioned below, many isolated cases of 
the infinitive without gu where present usage distinctly favors 
the other form. 

669. The English verbal noun ending in ing is frequently equivalent 
to a German infinitive. Thus, lobcn or gu lobcn may be represented by 
praise f to praise j or praising. The English infinitive, including this 
verbal noun, is more extensively used than the German (§§ 679, 680), 
though the latter is found in a few constructions where it would be impos- 
sible in English. 

Infinitive without 511 

660. The infinitive without gu as subject is discussed in § 671, as 
an appositive in § 672, in absolute constructions in § 673, and as a sub- 
stitute for the imperative in § 666, i. The paradigms show its use in 
forming compound tenses of verbs. It is also found: 

661. In Predicate. With fctn, l^eifecn {be, be called) , and 
ftlcibcn; as, ©d^rcibcn ift nid^t fprcd^cn writing is not speaking; 
ba« l^cifet ®ott t)erfud&cn that is tempting God; cr blicb ftcl&cn he 
stopped; biciben ©ic fifecn keep your seat. The infinitive 
occurs occasionally in predicate with a few other verbs. 

662. With Modal Auxiliaries and laffen. The latter verb 
is mentioned here, as it becomes, in effect, an auxiliary if 
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used in the sense of let or cause with an infinitive. See 
§ 480 for details about the modal auxiliaries. Illustrations 
for laffcn are: bu l^aft mid^ rufcn laffcn you have had me called; 
Ia6 e« ftcl^cn let it he; bic licbe IWuttcr Iftfet bid^ grilfecn our dear 
mother sends her greetings; lafe bid^ toamcn he warned. See 
also under the imperative, § 654, 2. 8affcn is like the modal 
auxiliaries (§ 218) in using its infinitive instead of its past 
participle with a dependent infinitive. The dependent infini- 
tive may be passive in meaning, though active in form; see 
§574. 

I. ^raud^n, when equivalent to bilrfen, sometimes takes the infini- 
tive without }U ; on the other hand, t)ertn00en takes the infinitive with gu. 

663. With Verbs. The verbs frequently governing the 
infinitive without gu are ftnbcn, fUf)Icn; l^cifecn (W(/), l^Ifcti; 
f)5rcn, Icl^rcn, Icmcn, madden, nenncn, and fctjen; as, tt)ir fottcn 
l^ier bulbcn unb tragcn Icmcn we are to learn here to suffer and 
to endure; om nttd&ftcn 9Wontofi fanb cr ftc bcrcit^ on i^xtm 
^lai^ filjcn on the next Monday he found her already sitting 
at her place; cr I)ic6 ben ^nabcn gu lifd&c gcl^cn he hade the boy 
go to dinner; mit tocttcmber ^ofaunen 8aut mad^' c« Dcrftummen 
oHcr ^ird&cn ©lodtcn with the sound of thunderous trumpets 
may it put to silence the bells of all churches; toer \)at il^n t)on 
lapfcrfcit jcmate rcbcn l^fircn who has ever heard him talk of 
courage ? This last sentence illustrates the use, with depen- 
dent infinitive, of the infinitive instead of the past participle 
after the manner of the modal auxiliaries (§ 218). The con- 
struction is common, though not obligatory, with tjcifecn, 
fcf)cn, and t)'6xm, and not uncommon with fiH^IcU; l^clfcn, Icmcn, 
lt\)xtn, and madden. 

I. The verbs in the above list are merely the remnants of diflFerent 
classes which governed the infinitive without gu. Therefore the syntac- 
tical relation of the dependent infinitive to these verbs is not always 
the same. With some of them the infinitive has the sense of the present 
participle or is historically the mutilated present participle. In fact, 
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ftttben more often takes the present participle than the infinitive, and 
the same construction is not uncommon with fe§en and niacin. See 
§583,3. 

2. Particularly with fel^cn and l^fircn, the infinitive may have the force 
of a passive. See § 674. See also the infinitive with subject-accusative, 
§677. 

3. The infinitive with gu is occasionally found with some of the verbs 
above. On the other hand, the infinitive without )u occurs occasionally, 
as a survival, with verbs not mentioned here at all. 

664. A few verbs which ordinarily take the infinitive with gu take it 
regularly without gu in special constructions: 

1. &t\)tn, fallen, and reiten, in a few set phrases, to show the purpose 
of the action; as, fpagieten gel^n, fal^ren, reiten take a walk, drive, ride; 
fd^tafen 0elSien go to bed; bettein gel^ien go begging. Occasionally this construc- 
tion occurs where a dependent infinitive with gu or um . . . gu is now the 
rule; as, idj gcl^ ble GItem toedtcn / am going (in order) to wake my 
parents. ■ 

(a) Other verbs of motion occasionally take the infinitive of purfK)se 
without gu. Here may be included the colloquial ift iagen, fifc^en, etc.; 
as, bu toarft dfo iRaljjrungdniittel l^olen you had gone then to get provisions? 

2. $aben, when the infinitive has the force of a present participle 
and also in the idiom with gut, fd^Sn, and flug ; as, fie l^atte bie ^ibel auf 
ben bitten liegen she had the Bible lying on her knees; i%x l^abt gut Don 
^(xfyc\^xi unb ©erab^it reben it is easy for you to talk of truthfulness 
and straightforwardness. 

3. Xun, and occasionally other verbs, with ntc^td al«; as, er tut 
nid^td aid fd^intpfen he does nothing but scold. For tun as an auxiliary 
see § 614, i. 

565. The present infinitive is the regular construction in 
all of the uses described above except sometimes with the 
modal auxiliaries (§ 514, i). In both English and German 
the idea of completion seldom enters into any of these uses; 
if it does, it is expressed by the past participle, not by the 
past infinitive, or by some other device. 

Infinitive with jit 

666. The infinitive with gu as subject is discussed in § 671, as an 
appositive in § 672, and in absolute- constructions in § 673. It is also 
found: 
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667. In Predicate. With active force with biinfcn and 
fd^cincn; with passive force with fcin, bicibcn, ftcf)en, and 
fd^cincn; as, id^ bilnfc mid^ etlDa^ gu fcin / deem myself to be 
something; fie fd^cint rcid^ gu fcin she seems to he rich; toiclc^ 
fd^cint.nod^ gu tun there still seems much to do; c^ ftcl)t nid^t 
gu ttnbcrn it cannot he changed; ba« bicibt nod^ ju crlcbigcn 
that remains to he disposed of; \)tViit ID at cttt)a« DortDitjifiC^ 
®ra^ gu cntfcrnen to-day some pert grass was to he removed, 

668. With Verbs. The infinitive with gu is used: 

1. As the object or complement of many verbs; thus, cr 
fing an gu Ubcrfefecn he hegan to translate; t% \)ai aufgel^ort ya 
rcgncn it has ceased to rain; er crtDartctc Don ibtn angcgriffcn 
gu iDcrbcn he expected to he attacked hy him; \6) bcfcf)Ic bit gu 
QCf)cn / command you to go. This construction corresponds 
pretty closely to the English infinitive with to, but the latter 
is used more widely. 

2. With a few verbs, such as l^aben, bcfommcn, ficbcn, and 
gcltcn, to denote possibility or necessity, sometimes with 
passive force; as, ba« gibt mir gu bcnfcn that gives me food 
for thought; c« fiilt ben S3clDci« ^u fill)rcn it is necessary to pro- 
duce the proof; tDa« I)attc ftc an bicfcm Ort gu fd&affcn what 
had she to do at this place ? ben gangen SBcfi, ben er ^urUdEsuIegen 
f)atte the whole distance which he had to cover, 

{a) Though in this use l^aben is sometimes quite near in meaning to 
mtlffcn, the two words never have exactly the same force. Contrast 
/ have to write a letter and / have a letter to write; I have to sell my horse 
and / have a horse to sell. 

3. Often to express purpose. The infinitive phrase is 
then frequently preceded by a strengthening um, which may 
be separated from it by intervening words. The construc- 
tion corresponds to to or in order to with the infinitive; as, 
fte toerben fommen, unfre ^i^a\' unb $Rinber gu gttl)fen they will 
come to count our sheep and xattle; er erI)ob ftd& beim 5Waf)en 
ber tutfd^e, urn feine ©ftfte gu begrttgen he arose at the approach 
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of the carriage in order to greet his guests. This construction 
also occurs after verbal nouns and adjectives (§ 669) and 
preserves most nearly the original prepositional force of 
gu with the infinitive. 

569. With Nouns and Adjectives. The infinitive with gu 
dependent on a noun or an adjective may be the equivalent 
of a genitive or express purpose or otherwise complete the 
meaning of the noun or adjective; as, bic &fct, filr ben S3unb 
0Cf 5pft IVL tDcrbcn the honor of being beheaded for the alliance; 
l^abcn ®ic bic ®Utc, bic« don mir anguncl)mcn be so good as to 
accept this from me; bic ^offnung, ©ic f)icr gu fcticn the hope 
of seeing you here; licblid^ gu foftcn pleasant to taste; bicfcr 
Sricf ift fd^tDcr gu Icfcn this letter is hard to read; vS) bin nid&t 
jiung gcnug, dor ©btjen mvi) gu ncigen / am not young enough 
to bow down before idols; ba« ®\M ift ^u grofe, urn bauerf)aft 
gu fein the good fortune is too great to be lasting, ^vl often 
retains here something of its prepositional force. The infini- 
tive dependent on a predicate adjective may be active in 
form but passive in meaning (§ 674). 

I. After gu and an adjective the infinitive is often replaced by a 
subordinate clause introduced by aid bag. Thus, the last German 
sentence above may be changed to bad ®ltt(f ift }U grog, aid bag ed bauer* 
l&aft fcin foHte. 

670. With Prepositions. The three prepositions (an)ftatt, 
ol^nc, and um can govern the infinitive with ^u. They regu- 
larly precede all modifiers of the infinitive; as, anftalt gu 
lad^cn, tocintc cr he wept instead of laughing; of)nc t)on bcr ©tcHc 
gu gcf)cn without going from the spot. For um see also § 668, 2. 

Infinitive as Subject 

671. The infinitive, with or without ya, is often the subject 
of a sentence; as, flbcl flicl)cn mirb im aUgcmcincn fUr Icid&tcr 
gcl^altcn ate flbcl truQcn fleeing from ills is considered easier, 
on the whole, than bearing ills; ben 9?cid&tum gu t)crfd&mft^cn ift 
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and) JRcid^tum to disdain riches is also riches, Oftener the 
infinitive stands in nominal apposition to e^ or ba« (§ 572). 
The infinitive with gu is the commoner as subject. 

Infinitive in Apposition 

672. The infinitive, with or without gu, often stands in 
apposition with c^ or ba^, and the infinitive with gu is also 
often an appositive to a compound of ba(r) and a preposi- 
tion; as, i6) ftcHc mir ba« Did fd^5ncr \)ox, ganbtoirt fcin / think 
of that as miich finer, to he a farmer; ®ic Dcrbicncn c«, mid& 
cbcnfo h>af)r^afti0 ju finbcn you deserve to find me just as truthful; 
mcin SSatcr toirb ftolg barauf fcin, eud^ an fcincm lifd^c gu fc^cn 
my father will he proud to see you at his tahle. Such apposi- 
tion is merely nominal, as c^, ba^, and the compound with 
ba(r) are, in effect, expletives, but the infinitive, nearly always 
without gu, does occasionally occur in actual apposition; as, 
ba« I)offnunQ«Iofc SBort, nic U)icbcrfcl)rcn the hopeless word of 
never to return. 

Infinitive Ahsolute 

673. The infinitive with gu is used absolutely as the equiva- 
lent of a subordinate clause; thus, bcm tx, fo gu fagcn, ba^ 
SBort au^ bctn SWunbc gcnommcn ^attc out of whose mouth he 
hady so to speak, taken the word. The infinitive without gu 
for the imperative (§ 666, i), and the infinitive, with or with- 
out lu, in exclamations (§ 609, 2) are also independent 
elements. 

Active Infinitive with Passive Force 

574. As already mentioned in several places in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, the infinitive may be active in form but 
passive in meaning. The construction occurs with: 

I. The infinitive without gu dependent on laffcn (§ 662), 
f)5ren, fel^cn, and, less frequently, a few other verbs (§ 563); 
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as, lafe bid) toamtn be warned; t)on tocm l&aft bu ba« crgttl^Ien 
f)5rcn by whom did you hear that told? The construction is 
especially frequent with laffcn. 

2. The infinitive with gu in predicate with fcin, bicibcn, 
ftcl^n, and fd&cincn (§ 667), or dependent on a predicate adjec- 
tive (§ 669), or dependent on a few verbs, such as l)abtn, 
bcfommcn, gcbcn, and gcltcn (§ 668); thus, fcin SWcnfd^ toar gu 
fcl^n no person was to be seen; ba« bicibt nod) gu crlcbigcn that 
still remains to be settled; bicfcr SSricf ift fd^lDcr gu Icfcn this 
letter is hard to read; man ^ab und gu cffcn they gave' us (some- 
thing) to eat; e^ gibt nod) t)icl gu tun there is still much to be 
done (or to do); toir ^abcn fclncn glugcnblicl gu t)erUcrcn ze^e 
/fave not a moment to lose. Notice also such English con- 
structions as these shops are to let, there are nine runs to make. 

English Infinitives 

676. An English infinitive must often be translated into German by 
means of a different construction. Only a few characteristic difficidties, 
which may, however, aid in making the German infinitive more intel- 
ligible, can be considered here. 

676. If the English infinitive with to is dependent on a verb, the 
manner of its translation into German can ordinarily be determined 
by first expanding the infinitive phrase into a clause. Thus, the sen- 
tence the traveler hopes to return soon becomes in the expanded form the 
traveler hopes that he may return soon, and the subject of the subordinate 
clause refers back to that of the principal clause. If the subject thus 
remains the same, the infinitive can generally be retained in the German 
or the expanded clause used, as in English. Or if the infinitive cannot 
be expanded, as in he begins to sing, it can generally be kept in German. 
But such a sentence as / wished him to go becomes, on expansion, / 
wished that he would go. Here the subject of the subordinate clause is 
not the same as that of the principal clause, and the infinitive cannot 
ordinarily be used in German. Generally such infinitive phrases would 
involve a subject-accusative in German. 

677. Infinitive with Subject-Accusative. In the sentence / wished 
him to go the pronoun him is both the object of wished and the subject 
of to go. Such subjett-accusatives are very common in English, but are 
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confined within very narrow limits in modern German. They may be 
found after bitten, pnbcn, fttl^Icn, l^ictfecn, l^firen, laffen, Ic^ren, Icntcn, and, 
less frequently, after one or two other verbs. The verbs mentioned, 
except bitten, govern the infinitive without gu (§ 663). In the sentence 
ble Offljiere befal^Ien ben ©olbaten, ben geinb angugrcifen (the officers com- 
manded the soldiers to attack the enemy) the infinitive is admissible as 
©olbaten is in the dative. The infinitive and the subordinate clause 
are therefore both possible with verbs governing the dative, such as 
raten, f)elfcn, befelSiIen. 

678. The subordinate clause, not the infinitive, must be used in 
translating the English infinitives in such constructions as he asked where 
to go, he did not know what to say, show him how to do it, and the like. 

English Verbal Nouns Ending in ing 

679. A German infinitive used as a noun is oftenest equivalent to 
an English verbal noun ending in ing; as, bad iBaufen running, bad 
©Ingen singing. The German substantive infinitive can be modified 
by a genitive or a phrase with Don (§ 667, i) after the manner of an 
actual noun, but the English verbal noun can, in addition, govern an 
object or be accompanied by other construction's; as, reading books 
is easier than writing hooks; your being strangers astonishes me; 
staring about aimlessly will do no good. Unless a compound can be 
made after the manner of those mentioned in § 667, i, the German 
substantive infinitive is impossible in such constructions. The infini- 
tive with gu, a subordinate clause, or some other device must be used 
in its stead. 

680. The English verbal noun is used freely after prepositions; as, 
on seeing him, by approaching nearer, for maintaining the right. But 
German restricts the use of prepositions in such constructions to um, 
(an)ftatt, and oljinc (§ 670) and the infinitive with gu, unless the infinitive 
has become an actual noun. These three prepositions can be used with 
the infinitive if the subject would be the same in both clauses on ex- 
panding the infinitive phrase. If the subjects should not be the same 
in both clauses, the infinitive is ordinarily impossible and a subordinate 
clause must be substituted for it. With other prepositions German 
makes a compound with ba(r) and lets the infinitive stand as a sort of 
appositive (§ 672), provided the subject would remain the same in both 
clauses on expanding. If the subjects should not be the same, the com- 
pound of ba(r) and the preposition is generally retained and a subor- 
dinate clause substituted for the infinitive. 
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Participles 

581. The participles are verbal adjectives, that is, they 
can be used as adjectives and at the same time take the 
modifiers of a verb. Though they are distinguished by name 
as present and past, they do not commonly indicate the 
time of the action, which, as in English, is shown by the 
main verb. In their adjective use they are declined like an 
adjective in the same situation. Some participles have 
become actual adjectives; as, rcigcnb charming, gclcl^rt learned. 
Such participles and, to a limited extent, others also can be 
used as adverbs. For the position of the modifiers of a 
participle see § 649. 

Present Participle 

582. The present participle has active force; as, bcr jctjt 
Icbcnbc Saifcr the emperor now living; cr fd^ricb golgcnbcd he 
wrote the following; bic crmuntcmbc SBortc the encouraging 
words. 

I. It has passive force in a few stereotyped expressions; as, fal^renbe 
^abe movables; rcitenbe artiHerie mounted artillery; bie Dorljiabenbc 9?elfe 
the intended journey. These expressions were formerly more numerous. 
Some of them, as the first illustration, for example, may be explained 
as originally active. 

Uses of the Present Participle 

583. The present participle is used: 

1. As an adjective, standing before its noun or used sub- 
stantively; thus, cln bclc^rcnbc^ 93ud^ an instructive hook; ber 
SSorftljcnbc the president, 

2. As an undeclined appositive adjective; thus, uml)er== 
ficf)cnb ^cftct cr bic ?lugcn meift auf ben 83obcn in walking about 
he mostly looks down; „3a, tapfcr fcin!" fd&rie cr, auf« ncuc 
in Srgcr gcratcnb "Fe^, he brave T^ he screamed, getting angry 
again. 
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(a) Such an appositive is equivalent to a subordinate clause and 
generally modifies the subject of the sentence. The construction belongs 
to poetry and literary prose rather than to ordinary speech, but it is 
nowhere so common as in English. It occurs oftenest when denoting 
an accompanying circumstance or describing a state or condition. A 
host of such participles must be rendered by subordinate clauses or 
otherwise avoided in translating from English into German. 

3. In predicate. Commonly only participles which have 
become actual adjectives can be so used; as, fie ift rcigcnb 
she is charming; bad ift fe^r crmtibcnb that is very fatiguing. 
But a present participle referring to the object occurs often 
after a few verbs; as, id& \)aV cinmal ben ^errn geltenb getnad&t 
for once I have asserted myself as master; id^ fanb tl^n fci^reibenb 
/ found him writing. For these verbs see § 563, i. For 
the relation of such a predicate participle to the object see 
§ 324, 2. 

(a) The use of the present participle to form tenses, as in I am 
sittings is no longer allowed in German, but a passage occasionally 
occurs which approximates this use; as, ic^ toerbc icjjt crft recjt k)cr« 
langcnb / am getting more than ever desirous; bic ^erjogin tear nad^bcnfcnb 
the duchess was thoughtful. But the adjective force is now uppermost 
even here. 

4. As future passive participle. The present participle of 
transitive verbs, preceded by gu, often forms a sort of future 
passive participle (the so-called gerundive) which can only 
be used adjectively (but not as an appositive or predicate 
adjective); as, bic in ber ©d^ulc gu Ictirenben ©egenftiinbe the 
subjects to be taught at school; ba« ficbrofd^cnc ^orn tt)ie ba^ 
nocS) ou^gubtefd&cnbc the threshed grain as well as that which was 
still to be threshed. 

5. Sometimes absolutely; as, bie alte ©prad&e aniangenb, 
fo benfe td^ gang tDic ®ie respecting the antiquated language, I 
am of the same opinion as you. This is different from the 
not infrequent construction in which the participle modifies 
an accusative absolute (§471); as, am ^crbe ftanb feine 
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^crrin, bic Hrmc an ben §tiftcn !)crabt|ftn0cnb its mistress stood 
by the fire, her arms hanging down by her side. 

Past Participle 

584. The force of the past participle depends on the nature 
of the verb: 

1. If the verb is transitive, its past participle has passive 
force and can be used attributively, substantively, or apposi- 
tively, as will be seen in the sentences below. 

2. If the verb is intransitive with fcin as its auxiliary, its 
past participle has active force and can be used as an attribu- 
tive adjective only when it represents a condition resulting 
from the action of the verb; as, bcr gcfallcnc ©d^ncc (snow) 
but not ber gcgangcnc 9Kann. 

3. If the verb is intransitive with l^abcn as its auxiliary, 
or is reflexive, its past participle can only be used in forming 
compound tenses and not as an adjective. 

(a) Occasional exceptions to these rules occur, mostly with par- 
ticiples that have assumed more or less completely the force of 
adjectives. 

586. A combination of l^abenb or getoefen with the past participle 
occurs occasionally; as, bad fie betroffen ^abenbe Unglticf the misfortune 
that had. befallen them; hzt in {ilngeren dfabren bielbegel^rt ^ttot\tnt Srgt 
the physician who had been much sought after in his younger years. An 
unnecessary gcbabt or getocfcn is not infrequently added to the perfect 
or pluperfect in colloquial style; as, ba« l&ab' id) gar nid^t gcfcf)en gcf)abt 
/ haven't seen that at all. 

Uses of the Past Participle 

586. In addition to its use in forming compound tenses 
and in the passive, the past participle is found: 

I. As an adjective before its noun or used substantively; 
as, bic Qclicbtc SWuttcr the beloved mother; gh>ci 9Scmtftf)Itc two 
married people. 
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2. As an appositive adjective, under the same conditions 
as the present participle (§ 583, 2 a) but found oftener in 
ordinary prose; as, cin Xaq gcmad&t gu filgcrcm !E)ing ate fid^ 
gu fd^Iagcn a day made for pleasanter things than to fight; Don 
cinem 'iPfcilc gctroffcn, fan! cr gu Sobcn struck by an arrow, he 
sank down. 

3. In predicate; as, bcr 95otc fd^icn crlDartct the messenger 
seemed (to be) expected. This construction is mostly confined 
to participles that have become actual adjectives except in 
the quasi-passive (§ 493). A past participle referring to 
the object often occurs, however, in predicate; thus, mad^t 
tnd) auf ©d^Iimmcd gcfagt prepare yourself for bad news; bic 
greubc, itircn ©ol^n gcrcttct ^u miffcn the joy of knowing that 
her son was saved. For the relation of such a predicate 
participle to the object see § 324, 2. 

(a) Here belongs a peculiar passive construction impossible in 
English; as, ein entlaufen ©d^af gel^drt in feinen ©tall geliefert a runaway 
sheep should be delivered into its fold; er trug elncn ©paten gefd^ultcrt he 
bore a spade on his shoulder; toad bringt i^r ba getragen what are you bring- 
ing there in your arms? bic 2ut\)tv gefdjenft crl^alten l^atte which Luther 
had received as a present. 

4. Rarely with the force of a verbal noun, especially after 
nad^; as, nad^ tDcggclDorfcncn ^antoffcln after throwing of my 
slippers. 

5. With fotnmcn, rarely 8cl)cn, where English has the pres- 
ent participle; as, c« fam cin SSogcI ficfloQcn a bird came flying; 
ba fatncn ©ic gut liir f)crcingeftilnnt then you came rushing in 
at the door. The construction is confined almost entirely 
to verbs of motion conjugated with fein. 

6. Equivalent to an infinitive and, at times, interchange- 
able with the present infinitive; as, frifd^ getoagt ift l&alb 
gctoonncn boldly begun is half done; licbcr bie fd&5nftcn S^\)nt 
nid^t ficgeifit, ate allc Sluficnblidc ba« ^crg barttber fpringcn 
laffen better not to show the finest teeth than to let one*s heart 
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jump over them every minute; ^cifet bad gclabcn do you call 
that a load ? 

7. In absolute constructions; as, fcin 95ud^ fid if)m aud 
bcr ^anb, iibcrrafd^t toic cr Xoax in his surprise his hook fell 
out of his hand; bci Sid^tc bcfct)cn, mad tear aud^ anbcrd gu tun 
considering the matter soberly ^ what else was there to do ? The 
participle often accompanies an accusative absolute (§ 471), 
mostly as if dependent on f)abcnb understood; thus, cr fag 
toicbcr auf fcinem ©cffcl, ben ^opf in bic ^anb gcftlifet he was 
again sitting on his seat, his head resting in his hand. 

8. As a substitute for the imperative, apparently by 
ellipsis (§ 666, 2). 

ADVERBS 

687. In addition to the actual adverbs German uses most 
adjectives and some participles (§ 681), without declension, 
as adverbs. 

588. Classification. According to their meaning, adverbs 
may be roughly classified as those of: i. Time; as, jctjt now^ 
nic never J langc long. 2. Place and direction of motion; as, 
f)icf here, fort forth, {)inab down. 3. Manner and quality; 
as, gut welly laut loudly, anbcrd otherwise. 4. Quantity, meas- 
ure, degree; as, tcite partly, gtDeimal twice, gicmlid^ tolerably. 
5. Modality; as, nid^t not, tt>oU probably, baf)cr therefore. The 
last class contains the adverbs which show the relation of 
one thought to another, thus modifying generally the whole 
of the sentence rather than a part of it. 

Use of the Forms of Comparison of Adverbs 

689. The positive and comparative of adverbs do not 
add endings of declension; as, bcr S3ricf ift fd^on gcfd^ricbcn 
the letter is beautifully written; ®ic I)fittcn nod& Iftngcr iDarten 
foUcn you ought to have waited still longer. 

590. Superlative. The uninflected superlative may also 
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occur; as, cin ftufeerft crfd^fipfcnbcr SBcg an extremely exhausting 
path. Its use is, l^owever, confined to derivatives ending in 
ig and lid^, and to a few other words, such as itufeerft, crgcbcnft, 
gcI)orfamft, I)5d&ft, ittngft, Ittngft, mcift, and minbcft. Commonly 
the inflected superlative occurs in a phrase with an (am 
fd^onftcn) or auf (auf« fd^onftc), or a lengthened form in end is 
used (fd^5nftcn«). The phrase with an, which occurs oftenest, 
is a relative, that with auf an absolute, and the form in end 
either a relative or absolute superlative (§ 329). Occasion- 
ally phrases with gu or in are found (gum beften, im beftcn). 
Examples: er fafe am liebften auf bem ©tubl ncben \\)x he liked 
best to sit on the chair beside her; unb fo t)erlel5cn h>ir am crften 
bie, bie iDir am sttrteften lieben and so we wound those first whom 
we love most tenderly; ailed tDar in bed Saiferd ©arten aufd 
feinfte audgebad^t everything in the emperor^ s garden was planned 
in the finest way possible; fd^fimmftend ben 3SerIuft gellebter 
SWenfd^en at the worst the loss of loved persons; baDor )Daf)r' id^ 
bid^ gum minbeften / shall at least preserve you from that. 

591. For conjunctions with the positive and comparative, com- 
parison with rne^r and am mciften, and descending comparison see the 
same topics under adjectives. 

Uses of the Adverb 

592. These are about the same in English and German. 
Besides its occasional use as a noun (§ 280), the adverb 
occurs: 

1. In predicate; as, mcine S^^^ Ut f)crum my time is up; 
aid fie nun miteinanber untermegd tDaren when they were now 
on their way together. 

2. Modifying a noun or pronoun; as, Don bem bort oben 
from him up there; mit bitfer ba with this girl here; ben lag 
bar auf the day after. 

3. Modifying a verb, adjective, or adverb; as, eine faft 
lautlofe ©tille an almost unbroken stillness; balb tt)oHte er 
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fd&ncHcr gcl^cn soon he wanted to go faster; tocil er nod^ imtncr 
nid^t rcd&t tougtc tbo^in because he still did not really know where. 

4. Before and after prepositions; as, gcrabc l)or mir right 
in front of me; auf xmmtxfore^jer. 

5. Indicating duration and direction, in the latter office 
either alone or compounded with t)cr or l^in. Such adverbs 
are used freely, though often omitted in translating into 
English: (a) After prepositional phrases; as, nad& bctn Of en 
gu towards the ^tove; l)on oben I|cr from above; au^ bicfcm 
©cbrclngc Iicraud out of this crowd, (b) After adverbial accusa- 
tives; as, bic lagc I)cr these last days; ffoti ©tunbcn lanq for 
two hours; bic Ircppc tiinuntcr down the stairs, (c) As separable 
prefixes with verbs. See § 499, i. It is not always easy to 
decide which of these three uses is intended in a given 
construction. 

6. As substitutes for certain pronoims when compounded 
with prepositions. The adverbs concerned are ba, too, and l^icr. 
See §§ 360, 388, 389, 394, 412. 

7. As intensives, to strengthen (the effect is, of course, at 
times to weaken) the assertion; thus, cr toirb fd^on fommcn 
he will surely come; cr f)attc ja ^txi he had time, you know; 
fct}' bid^ cinmal sit down, please; fomm' bod& nur l&craud do 
come out anyway. No clear distinction can be made between 
the conjunctive (§ 602) and the adverbial use of such words. 
The abundant use of strengthening adverbs is a marked 
characteristic of German style as compared with English, 
and their translation into English is therefore beset with 
difficulties. 

PREPOSITIONS 

693. A preposition regularly governs an oblique case of a 
noun or of an equivalent of a noun, but it may have as its 
object a substantive clause (§ 622, 5), an infinitive (§ 670), 
or an adverb (§ 692, 4). In combinations like fatten fUr 
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and Qclten ftir (§ 324, 3), it may be followed by an uninflected 
adjective. For compounds of prepositions and ba, IDO, or 
f)icr see § 692, 6. For the contraction of article and preposi- 
tion see § 260. 

694. Some of the prepositions have governed different cases in the 
course of their history. A few still show fluctuations in their usage. 
The most important of these are mentioned in connection with the 
lists below. The number of prepositions is still increasing, the gain 
being mostly among those governing the genitive. 

Prepositions with the Genitive 

696. The genitive is governed by (Qn)ftatt instead of, 
bic«fcit(«) on this side of, f)alb (tialbcr or \)oXhtv) on account oj 
(with its compounds, aufecrlialb outside of, inncrl)alb inside of, 
obcrI)aIb above, untcr^alb below), j|cnfcit(«) on the further side 
of, fraft by virtue of, Ittng^ along, laut according to, trot} «*« 
spite of, um . . . tDiUcn on account of, (t)cr)ntittclft (also mittcte) 
by means of, dcrmbgc by dint of, tDttI)rcnb during, tt)cgcn (some- 
times l)on iDCQcn) on account of, ^uf olgc in consequence of. Thus, 
ftatt bcr 3SorI)ftn8C instead of the curtains; jcnfcit be« S^um^ 
on the other side of the fence; trotj bc« Sifcr^ in spite of the zeal. 

1. IBttngd, trot}, and koegen occur with the dative also, less frequently 
some of the others. ^u^oX^t governs the genitive if it precedes, and the 
dative if it follows, its object. liOSegen may either precede or follow its 
object, ]^alb(er) and %Mtn always follow. The object regularly comes 
between the parts of um . . . tDtttcn and may do so with anftatt ; as, um 
meined Sret)eld tDtUen on account of my ojjense; an bet Sod^ter ftatt in the 
daughter's stead, 

2. These prepositions are all obviously derived from other parts 
of speech and some of them are perhaps not yet fully fixed in their use 
as prepositiohs. The list can be easily increased by the addition of 
words of the same general character which retain more of their func- 
tion as other parts of speech. Such are bebuf« for the sake of^ betreff* 
concerning, bc3liflHd& concerning, t\v^^X\t^\^ including, Infolge in conse- 
quence oj, fcittottrtS sideways from, unbefd^abet without detriment to, unfcm 
or untocit not far from, ungcod&tct notwithstanding, and a number of 
others. 
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Prepositions with the Dative 

696. The dative is governed by ab from, aM out of, 
aufecr outside of, besides, bci by, binnen within, cntgcgcn con- 
trary to, towards, gcBcntibcr opposite, gcmttfe according to, mit 
with, nad) after, nttd^ft (or gunttd^ft) next to, ncbft together with, 
ob above, famt (mitfamt, S^tfomt) together with, fcit since, l)on 
of, from, gu to, ptDibcr contrary to. Thus, au« bcr Itir out of 
the door; mit bcm ^opfc with the head; bci bcr ^anb by the 
hand. 

I. flh is dialectical except in commercial language. Ob is now 
poetical only; meaning on account of, it may govern the genitive. Two 
or three of the others sometimes appear with the genitive. 91acl^ and 
gemttfe may either precede or follow their object, while entgegen, gegen* 
iihtt, and gutoibcr regularly follow. Very occasionally the parts of 
fiCfientibcr are separated; as, gegen granffurt fiber ttegt eln !Ding, b«i6t 
©ad^fcnbaufcn opposite Frankfort lies a thing by the name of Sachsen^ 
hausen. The list above could be lengthened by the addition of bani 
thanks tOf guKebe for the sake of^ and the like, but such expressions have 
not yet become fully developed prepositions. 

Prepositions with the Accxtsative 

697. The accusative is governed by bi^ till, butd^ through, 
fttt for, gcQcn (or ^txC) against, toward, obnc without, fonbcr 
without, um about, around, h)ibcr against; thus, filr cinen Iraum 
for a dream; Qcgcn bad genfter against the window; burd^ ben 
SB alb through the forest. 

I. ©id commonly stands adverbially before prepositions, as bid auf' 
for example, but does occur as a preposition in expressions of place and 
time; as, bid biefen ^ugenblid till this moment, ®en and fonber are unusual, 
©egen occasionally occurs in literature with the dative, and obne with 
the genitive or dative. The distinction now made between Dor and 
fllr was formerly not observed, and ftlr, as the equivalent of Dor, could 
sometimes govern the dative. Here may also be mentioned entlang, 
which may either precede or follow its noun and occurs with the geni- 
tive, dative, or accusative. It perhaps appears oftenest following the 
accusative. 
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Prepositions with the Dative or the Accusative 

698. The following nine prepositions govern either the 
dative or the accusative; an on, at, auf upon, t)tntcr behind, 
in in, into, ncbcn beside, ilbcr above, untcr under, among, Dor 
before, jtoifd^cn between. They govern the dative in expres- 
sions of rest or motion in a place, and the accusative in 
expressions of change from one place to another, that is, 
the dative in answer to the question "where?" and the 
accusative in answer to the question "whither?" Depen- 
dent on a verb of motion not used in its literal sense, these 
prepositions usually govern the dative or the accusative as 
they would if the verb were literal. The accusative also 
occurs, quite unexpectedly from the point of view of English, 
in expressions analogous to those with verbs of motion or 
into which a change of place can be read; as, ficibcn in dress 
in, 2lu«ftd^t auf prospect of, gcftiljjt auf resting on. Time when 
or in which is indicated by the dative, and time until or dur- 
ing which by the accusative with these prepositions. Their 
other uses are much less simple, and each preposition must 
be studied for itself. In a general way, however, it may 
be said that an, in, untcr, and bor take the dative, auf and 
ilbcr the accusative in expressions of manner and cause. 

I. By the variation of case with these words German can make 
delicate distinctions which are usually impossible with their English 
equivalents. The subject really belongs to the dictionary, but a few 
illustrative sentences are given here: f)at ftc ©ic nidjt am ©al^n^of 
cmpfanficn did she not meet you at the station? id& fcl^' ftc an« gcucr l^in* 
gcftrccft / see them stretched out by the fire; obcn auf bcm gclfcn on top of 
the clijf; ha h)arf id) mt4 in« ®ra8 then I threw myself down in the grass; 
ilber bcm ©d^ranf liegt bad @icb the sieve is lying over the chest; cr Icgtc 
bo« 3cttu^i0^^Itttt ncbcn ibr ouf ben Jtfc^ he laid the newspaper on the 
table beside her; t)or Dtcr ober ftlnf SBod^en four or five weeks ago; id) gel^e 
fort, DteHcicbt auf ein 3abr / am going away, perhaps for a year; an toen 
folt id^ fd^rcibcn to whom shall I write? bu bift in ba« SWftbd^cn bcrltebt you 
have fallen in love with the girl; in ben Job bit tttn faithful to you till death ; 
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btt« gicber tear Won $ttv fiber ibn the fever already had the mastery over 
him; ftc ^fittc immcr 3lngft Dor 'ii)m she was always afraid of him; untcr all 
fetnen ^efannten among all his acquaintances; ein Slnfc^lag auf bie 9urg 
a ^/<7/ against the castle. 

2. For the former lack of distinction between ffir and bor see § 697, i. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

699. Except in their influence on the order of words, 
German conjunctions correspond in their use to the English. 
As a distinct part of speech they are of comparatively late 
origin. Most of them, in fact, are still employed freely in 
other relations. Some of the conjunctions, as in English, 
connect words or other parts of clauses as well as clauses 
themselves, but this phase of their use needs no further com- 
ment here. 

600. Classification. Conjunctions are coordinating or 
subordinating. If coordinating, they connect clauses of the 
same kind; if subordinating, they join a subordinate clause 
to its principal clause. The coordinating conjunctions are 
further divided, according to their relation to the word- 
order, into general connectives and adverbial conjunctions. 

General Connectives 

601. The general connectives are unb andj abet, aUctn^ 
fonbcm buty obcr ofy bcnn for. These conjunctions do not 
affect the order of words, which is determined by other con- 
siderations as if they were not present. With the exception 
of abet, which may take other positions, they stand first in 
the clause; as, toir finb bcibc nod^ jung, unb ba« Scbcn ift lang 
we are both still young, and life is long; ba^ ift latctnifd^, obcr 
id) Ia6 mid^ fiftngcn that is Latin, or I'll be hanged; totr tooUtn 
Mcncn gct)cn, bcnn unfcr SSatcr fann un« ntd^t Iftngcr cmftfircn 
we, will go out to service for our father can no longer keep us. 

I. If they join principal clauses, these conjunctions may be fol- 
lowed by either the normal (§ 629) or the inverted order (§ 630). If 
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by the latter, the inversion must now be due to one of the causes that 
would produce inversion if the conjunction were not present; as, 
id^ Dergofe Zx&ntn bc« $)anfc«, bcnn flat ftanb plfitjlid^ mcinc Bwfunft bor 
mcincr @cclc / shed tears of gratitude, for my future all at once stood clear 
before my soul ; jiclSi' btd^ an, unb bann fomm mit dress yourself and then 
come along. An old-fashioned inversion aftet unb still lingers on, how- 
ever, in ofl&cial and commercial style and occasionally elsewhere; as, 
Tlama geftel er fcl^r, unb Ij^at fie tf)n gletc^ engagiert mama was much pleased 
with him, and she hired him at once. 

2. Hber is the common word for but and may stand either at the 
beginning of the clause or within it, being often best translated by 
however in the latter case; as, abet toa^ foQ id) bir geben but what shall 
I give you? bcT^^afc abcr mcintc the hare, however, thought. An untrans- 
latable aber still occurs occasionally after ober; as, burd^ tDtberfprud^lofe 
Slfflamatton obcr abcr burc^ fc^riftlic^c 3lbftimniung by (unanimous) 
acclamation or by ballot. Jlttcln occurs less frequently, but has about 
the same meaning as aber. ©onbem can only be used after a nega- 
tive to introduce an opposite statement; as, ic^ bin nid&t bcranttoortlic^ 
fUr mcinc S^lad^folgcr, fonbcrn nur fllr mid^ fclbft / am not responsible for 
my successors but only for myself. 

3. 3)cnn, meaning for, connects only principal clauses and stands 
first in its clause; meaning then, therefore, it must stand within the 
clause (§602). 

4. For either . . . or German uses cnttocbcr . . . obcr, with normal or 
inverted order after cnttocbcr ; as, cnttocbcr tbr bcrljjaltct cud^ rubig, obcr ibr 
gcbt binaud either you keep quiet or you go out. Or the first clause might 
run cnttocbcr ocrbaltct il^r cud^ rul^ig. In poetry ober . . . obcr may occur 
instead of cnttocbcr . . . obcr. 

Adverbial Conjunctions 
602. The adverbial conjunctions are all adverbs and are 
used freely as such. Their adverbial and conjunctive use 
cannot be sharply distinguished. The latter is the broader, 
as it shows the relation of one clause to another. If they 
stand at the beginning of the clause, these words regularly 
cause inversion of the verb, but they may also stand within 
the clause like other adverbs; thus, t)iclTncf)r tocrbcn c^ nur 
rcd^t bcfd^cibcnc SScitritgc fcin they will he, rather, only very 
modest contributions; @ic bagcQcn tun ba^ nid^t you, on the 
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contrary, do not do that; t)alb gog fie if)n, l)alb fanf cr t)tn she 
partly drew him, he partly sank down; fie ift franf, alfo fann 
fie nid^t abrcifcn she is ill, therefore she cannot leave; c^ rcgnct, 
id) ficf)C alfo rnd^t au« it is raining, I shall therefore not go out. 

I. Several of these conjunctions, especially bod^ and icbod^, often stand 
at the beginning of the clause without causing inversion; as, bod^ unfer 
©trcit ift nun borbei but our strife is now over, iRftmllcl^ generally stands 
within the clause; if it comes first it does not cause inversion. Some 
of these conjunctions, especially nun, fcrncr, cnblid^, and the ordinal 
adverbs crftcnd, gtocitcn«, etc., often appear as the first word but set oflF 
from the rest of the sentence -by a comma. They are then, in effect, 
independent elements and do not cause inversion; as, nun, bad ift 
rcd^t f(56n well, that is very fine. Formerly the comma was not neces- 
sarily used to indicate this separation in meaning from the rest of the 
sentence. 

603. The following are among the commonest adverbial 
conjunctions: alfo therefore, aud^ too, aufecrbcm besides, bagcficn 
on the contrary, ha\)tx therefore, bann then, barum therefore, 
bcnnod^ nevertheless, bc^b^Ib therefore, bcffcnungcad^tct notwith- 
standing, bc^toegcn therefore, bod^ but, yet, cnblid^ finally, fcrnc 
moreover, foIgUd^ consequently, frcilid^ to be sure, glcid^tDol^I 
nevertheless, f)ingcgcn on the contrary, inbcffcn nevertheless, 
icbod^ nevertheless, mitf)in consequently, nftntlid^ namely, natilr- 
lid^ of course, nod^ nor, nun now, well, fd^Ucfelid^ finally, fo so, 
fonft else, trojjbcm nevertheless, llbrigcn^ moreover, biclmcf)r 
rather, tDobI probably, itoax to be sure. To these may be added 
the ordinal adverbs crftcn^, gtocitcnd, etc., and words in pairs, 
such as balb . . . balb now . . . now, \)alb . . . f)alb half . . . half, 
fct c« . . . fci cd be it , , . be it, tcite . . . tcite partly . . . partly. 

1. The principal use of fo as a coordinating conjunction is to intro- 
duce a principal clause following an adverbial clause, especially one of 
cause or condition. It is then often best omitted in English or trans- 
lated by then or therefore; as, tocnn cr gclSit, fo finb totr ganj Dcrlaffcn if he 
goes, we are utterly deserted. 

2. Neither . . . nor is regularly tocber . . . noc^ but may be nod^ . . . 
nod^ in poetical style. 
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604. Classification of Adverbial' Conjunctions. Adverbs 
of place and time, particularly the latter, may have con- 
junctive force; as, barauf thereupon, untcrbcffcn meanwhile. 
The other adverbial conjunctions may be roughly classified 
as follows; i. Copulative, with the general sense oi and; as, 
aud^, aufecrbcm, crftcnd, tcite . . . tcite, balb . . . balb. 2. Adver- 
sative, with the general sense of hut; as, bod^, bcnnod^, bagcgcn, 
Diclmcfir. 3. Causative, expressing a cause or an inference; 
as, balder, bcdlDcgcn, folglid^, mitl^in. 

Subordinating Conjunctions 

605. The subordinating conjunctions introduce subordi- 
nate clauses and are therefore regularly followed by the 
transposed order of words (§ 636), the verb coming at the 
end of the clause; as, tocnn 2lugcn \t gcflcl)t fiabcn, fo flcf)tcn 
biefc if eyes ever besought, these besought; toartcn ©ic, bi^ xi) 
anQcflcibct bin wait till I am dressed; cr glaubt, bag cr unrcd^t 
\^ai he believes that he is wrong. 

606. The subordinating conjunctions are numerous. Only 
a few of them are used exclusively as conjunctions. The 
following are some of the most important: afe when, as, 
bcbor before, bi^ till, ba as, since, bantit {in order) that, bafe 
that, tf)e before, falld, t« case, inbcm while, inbc^ (or inbcffcn) 
while, it the, nad^bcm after, ob whether, fctt(bcm) since, tofif)rcnb 
while, toann when, tocil because, tocnn when, if, tot^\)alb where- 
fore, toic how, as, too where, when, gumal especially. In 
addition there are a number of compounds and conjunctive 
phrases, such as ate ob as if, ate tocnn as if, obglcid^, obfd^on, 
obh)of)I though, tocnnglcid^ though, totnn . . . aud^ though, locnn . . . 
fd^on though, jc nad^bcm according as, fob alb as soon as, folang(c) 
as long as. The compounds of ti)o(r), less frequently those 
of ba(r), with prepositions and with adverbs of motion, such 
as tooburd^ whereby, tooflin whither, may also act as subordi- 
nating conjunctions. 
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1. ObglcicS, obtool^l, obfdjon, and tocimglci^ often undergo separa- 
tion; as, ob cr'« glcidj nid^t forbert, fllldlt cr'« bo^ though he does not demand 
it, he feels it nevertheless. Separation is the rule with tocnn . . . auc^ and 
tocnn . . . fd^on. Ob or n)cnn may then be omitted and the verb inverted. 
See § 608, 2. 

2. 3c has as its correlate in the principal clause befto, um fo, or jc, 
giving the meaning the... the; as, ic Iftngcr idj b^re, bcfto flarcr totrb'« 
mir the longer I listen^ the clearer it becomes to me. 

3. @o is compounded with a few other adverbs than balb and lang(c). 
8(13 sometimes accompanies compounds of fo; thus, fobdb al«. Fol- 
lowed by an adjective or an adverb, occasionally even by a noun, and 
commonly with auc^ farther on in the clause, fo has the general sense 
of however; as, fo untotlrbtg id& auc^ bin however unworthy I may he; fo 
fiut man toftbtt, fann .man fid& bo(5 bctrilgcn however well one chooses, one 
can nevertheless he deceived. @0 still occurs occasionally in the formerly 
common sense of if; as, t)or (Snbc bicfer SBoc^c bin id^, fo ®ott told, bci 
cud^ before the end of this week, if God is willing, I shall be with you. 

4. SBic can also be used with adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, commonly 
with aud^ farther on in the clause, in the general sense of however ; as, 
tote rcic^ cr audj ift however rich he may he. 

5. Hud^ occurs with toann and too in the sense of ever. For a similar 
use with relative pronouns see § 415. 

607. English Conjunctive Phrases. In translating from German 
into English it should be remembered that phrases, such as you know^ 
for example, often show the logical connection between sentences and 
may therefore be legitimate renderings for German conjunctions, 
especially for adverbial ones. 

Omission of Conjunctions 

608. Conjunctions must ordinarily be expressed, but the 
following omissions occur frequently: 

1. 3)a6 is often omitted after verbs of knowing, saying, 
thinking, seeming, and the like. The subordinate clause is 
then treated, so far as the order of words is concerned, as 
if it were a principal clause; as, cr anttoortctc, cr f)abc fcinc 
3cit ficfiabt he answered that he had had no time; xi) glaub^ cr 
f)at bad Sadden berlcmt / believe he has forgotten how to laugh. 

2. SBcnn and ob are also often omitted. This occurs when 
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they would stand alone, if expressed, or in combination with 
ate (ate h)cnn, ate ob), glcid^, h)of)I, or fd^on (obtool^I, totnn^ki^, 
etc.). The subordinate clause then takes the inverted order; 
as, f annft bu, fo fontmc in bic 8ogc if you can, come to the box; 
ate gtngc bic SRcifc minbcftcnd bi« and (gnbc bcr SBcIt as though 
the journey were at least to the end of the world; ift cr glcid^ 
tot, fo toar cr bo(i^ mcin grcunb though he is dead, he was never- 
theless my friend. 

INTERJECTIONS 

609. Interjections and other exclamatory words and 
phrases have essentially the same uses in German and Eng- 
lish. They may be classified as follows: 

1. Actual interjections, words used only in this office and 
expressing joy, sorrow, anger, fright, determination, and the 
like. Here may also be included imitations of the cries of 
animals and of other sounds, calls to animals, more or less 
meaningless words occurring in the refrains of songs, and the 
like; as, a^ ah, iud^l^c heigh-ho, pfui fie, burr whoa, plump 
bump, bopfafa heyday, tralala folderoL 

2. Other parts of speech used after the manner of inter- 
jections, including oaths and imprecations and often groups 
of words in excited speech; as, tDcf) woe! (®ott) betoafire God 
forbid! \)txdn come in! bonncrtocttcr confound it! mit curcm 
®clbc away with your money! id^ bid^ ebtcn / honor you! 

610. Interjections are often associated with nouns or their 
equivalents to make an exclamatory phrase. The accom- 
panying words are generally in the nominative, but may be 
in the genitive, less frequently in the dative, and rarely in 
the accusative, or they may depend on a preposition; as, 
bcr Xox oh, the fool! o bed grobcn 3rrtumd oh, the gross 
error! toef) mir woe is me! pfui llbcr bid^ fie upon thee! An 
interjection may be followed by a subordinate clause; as, 

^ad&, ba6 bu fait ober toarm toiircft / would thou wert hot or cold. 
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THE SENTENCE 

611. The classification of sentences is the same in English 
and German. In general, what may be said about the 
English sentence applies also to the German, and so only 
a few topics are discussed below. 

Subject 

612. The subject is a noun in the nominative or anything 
that can be used as a noun, such as a pronoun, a substantive 
adjective, an infinitive, any part of speech used substan- 
tively, or a whole clause; as, ber ffonig tarn the king came; 
xi^ tDcife cd / know it; bcr Sitcftc anttoortctc the oldest answered; 
fcincn gcinbcn t)cr3cif)cn ift cbcl to pardon one's enemies is noble; 
ba6 cr nod^ Icbt, ift gctDife that he still lives is certain, 

I. A partitive genitive or a phrase with Don is occasionally the sub- 
ject; as, folc^er ©tcllcn toarcn tt bcr all siich spots were everywhere; gcftcm 
glnficn Don fcincn ?cutcn Dorbcl yesterday some of his men went by. This 
construction was not uncommon formerly. See § 448, 2. 

613. Formal and Logical Subject. @d is often used as 
an introductory (formal) subject, the real (logical) subject 
following the verb. This corresponds to the use of the 
expletive there in English, as in there were many children 
present, but c^ is more widely employed than there, frequently 
occurring where the latter would be impossible. S^ also 
often acts as the formal subject in anticipation of an infini- 
tive or subordinate clause which is the logical subject. Illus- 
trations of both uses are: ed cntftcf)t cin ©trcit there arises 
a controversy; c^ Ittd^clt bcr ®cc the lake smiles; c« flopft jcmanb 
an bic Stir somebody is knocking at the door; c^ ift fcin SBunbcr, 
bafe \%x bcnft gu trttumcn it is no wonder that you think you 
are dreaming; cd ift fo cicnb bcttcin gu mliffcn it is so wretched 
to have to beg. 

I. In impersonal constructions the logical subject may be in an 
oblique case or occur in a prepositional phrase. Thus, ©d^ll^n and ®clb 
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are the logical subjects in the sentences, nid^t grauet bent Sd^fl^n auf 
fd^h)inbU(iJtcm ©eg the hunter feels no horror on his dizzy way; c« fc^t 
Immcr an ®clb money is always lacking. The formal subject may be 
expressed by ed or omitted. 

614. Omission of Subject. The imperative regularly 
appears without a subject (§ 553). Elsewhere the presence 
of the subject is the rule. The omission of the first person 
is, however, not uncommon in business or terse colloquial 
style. The second person is dropped less frequently and 
the third person least of all. Thus, ncuQicrig, if)n ju fcl^cn, 
foil gang unfcrcm ®ro6t)atcr glcid^cn / am curious to see him, 
he is said to be exactly like our grandfather; iDilrbc bid^ nid^t 
crfannt f)abcn, Iicbc Soufine; l)aft tocnift t)on bcm gamiUengcfid^t 
/ should not have recognized you^ dear cousin; you have little 
of the family look. 3d^ is also omitted in a few set expres- 
sions, such as bttte please^ banfe thanks. 

I. The omission or retention of the grammatical subject cS depends 
mostly on the position of the real subject. If the latter precedes the 
verb, e« is commonly omitted. When c« is the real subject, its omission 
is unusual. 

615. Insertion of Subject. When two or more verbs in 
the same construction have the same subject, it ordinarily 
accompanies the first of them only, but it, or a pronoun repre- 
senting it, may be repeated with each of the other verbs. 
This is the practice in English. Thus, bcr 93aucr naf)m ben 
9?in0, ftcdtc ibn an ben ginger unb begab fid^ auf ben ^eimtoeg 
the peasant took the ring, put it on his finger, and started on 
his way home; \<i) {)abe ein ^inb 0el)abt, unb id^ tDeig nid^t, too 
fie geftorben ift / had a child, and I do not know where she 
died. German regularly inserts a subject, however, if the 
relative position of one of the following verbs is changed 
by the introduction of an adverb, an object, or the like; 
thus, er tear ein eifriger aSeibmann, unb mir I)at er t)iel ®ute^ 
ertt)iefen he was a zealous hunter and showed me much kind- 
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ness; am brittcn Xa^t crf)iclt bcr grembc fcttt ®tlh, unb bann 
bcrltcfe cr bic ©tabt on the third day the stranger received his 
money and then left the town. See also under word-order, 
§ 633, 2. 

I. German often inserts a subject, predicate, or object in a subor- 
dinate clause in a manner contrary to English usage; as, inbcffcn ging 
ber Hmtdrat tixoa^ rafd^er, aid ed feine ©emol^nl^it loar meanwhile the 
judge went somewhat faster than was his custom. 

Omission of Verb 

616. The circumstances under which the verb can be 
omitted are generally the same in German and English. 
German, however, often omits the simple tenses of fcin from 
the predicate; as, id^ ftaunc, bafe bit allc^ frcmb / am astonished 
that all is strange to you. Another notable variation from 
English usage is the dropping of l)abcn or fcin of compound 
tenses in subordinate clauses; as, tu, Xoa^ vi) bit bcfof)Icn do 
what I have commanded you; fie ift ftcftorben, t\f ba^ ©Hid 
gcfommcn she died before happiness came. The infinitive or 
past participle of a verb of motion is also often omitted if 
the direction of the motion is shown by an adverb or a prepo- 
sitional phrase; as, tocnn bcr 3^10 in bic ^ird^c f)incin ift when 
the procession has entered the church; abet \6) ntufe f)eim hut I 
must go home; brum toiH \i) in^ %xt\t therefore I want to go 
outdoors. 

Negatives 

617. Not only nid^t, but also fcin, nicmanb, nic, nicmafe, 
etc., are to be counted among the negatives. Other words 
and phrases, such as §cnfcr, J^cufcl, (®ott) bcf)iltc or bch)af)rc, 
may be, in effect, strong negatives; as, ben %tVi\t\ l^jobi \\)X 
the devil you have (that is, you have not). 

618. Double negatives still occur, as in Eiiglish, in the 
speech of the uneducated and were not uncommoUj as sur- 
vivals from former usage, in older literature; as, ba fonnen 
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toir fcincn SBcfd&cib nid^t gcbcn we canH give no information 
about that; fcinc 8uft t)on fcincr ©cite no breeze from any side. 

619. Pleonastic Negative. An unnecessary negative, fre- 
quent in older literature, is still found occasionally in subor- 
dinate clauses after words of hindering, forbidding, doubting, 
etc., also after comparatives, after ol^nc bafe and some 
temporal conjunctions if the principal clause is negative, and 
in some other relations; as, bu f)aft bid^ rcd^t t)crttnbcrt, fcit id^ 
bid^ nid^t gcfcf)cn you have changed very much since I {last) 
saw you; \tvS)itx toftrc fie bir ju cntbcf)ren, ate fie ed ienem gutcn 
SWann nid^t ift it would be easier for you to do without it than 
for that good man; vS) gtoeifle faunt, bag fie nid^t am @nbe allc^ 
fieftel)en toerbe / hardly doubt that she will finally confess all. 

Independent Elements 

620. Independent elements are independent in the sense 
that they stand outside of the framework of the sentence, 
but they may be closely connected in meaning with the 
sentence which they accompany. Such elements are nouns 
and pronouns in the nominative (vocative) of direct address 
(§433), the nominative (§434) and accusative absolute 
(§ 471), the infinitive (§ 673) and the present (§ 583, 5) and 
past (§ 686, 7) participles in absolute constructions, and inter- 
jections (§ 609). Appositive elements stand between the 
ordinary subordinate and the independent elements, being 
less closely related to the structure of the sentence than the 
former, and more closely than the latter. For apposition 
see §473. 

Subordinate Glauses 

621. Subordinate clauses are commonly classified as sub- 
stantive, adjective, and adverbial, in accordance with the 
parts of speech which they represent. 

622. Substantive (or noun) clauses have the force of a 
noun and may be subdivided as follows : 
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1. Subject clauses, which serve as the subject of a verb; 
thus, bafe cr nod^ kbt, ift gctDife that he still lives is certain; ob 
cure grild^tc rcifcn, ftcf)t bci ®ott whether your fruits ripen is 
in God's hands; Xotx nid^t criag, cntflob whoever did not succumb 
fled; xocA nic auf bent ©d^Iad^tfelb erl^5rt tear, gefd^al^ l)ier what 
had never been heard of on a battlefield happened here, 

{a) A subject clause introduced by a conjunction, especially by 
ba6, frequently stands in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun, 
most often ed, which acts as the formal subject of the principal clause; 
as, e^ ift 0Ut, bag il^r bad ©rtec^ifd^e angefangen l^abt it is good thai you 
have begun Greek. In a similar way, bcr and ba« in the principal clause 
may represent loer and h)ad in the subordinate clause; as, totx bit e^ 
\t%i gefagt l^at, ber kDtrb nid^td $dfed bamit gemeint Ij^aben whoever said it 
to you just now, (he) surely meant nothing had by it. 

2. Predicate clauses, which are rather infrequent and rep- 
resent the predicate noun; as, bu bift nid^t, ber bu fd^einft you 
are not the person that you seem to be; toa^ id^ getoefen, toerb' 
id^ toieber what I have been I shall be again. The clause may 
also be in nominal apposition with a pronoun. 

3. Object clauses, whicli represent the near or remote ob- 
jects of verbs; as, ber %xii f)ilft, toem cr ficlfen fann the physician 
helps whom he can {help) ; id^ glaub^ cr f)at ba^ Sadden t)crlcmt 
/ believe he has forgotten how to laugh; id& tocife nid^t ob cr 
mid^ fcnnt / do not know whether he knows me. 

{a) Nominal apposition with a pronoun occurs frequently, as ex- 
plained with subject clauses; thus, ob ic^ toei^Uc^ gel^anbelt, ic^ iDeig ed 
nic^t / do not know whether I have acted wisely; h)cm nid&t gu rotcn ift, bcm 
ift aud^ nid^t 311 l^lfen who will not he advised cannot he helped either. 

4. Appositive clauses, explaining a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun; as, fie flatten nur bic cingige Scforgni^, bafe bcr i?5nift 
il)nen entrinnen mod^te they had only the one fear, that the king 
might escape them; bie ^offnung, bafe fie ben ©leg babon tragen 
tolirben the hope that they would win the victory. If the clause 
represents a prepositional phrase, it regularly appears in 
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apposition with a compound of ba(r) and a preposition; as, 
bafe biefe tocbcr trculo^ nod^ bct5rt, barauf f)fttt' id^ gcfd^toorcn 
that these are neither faithless nor deluded, I would have (aken 
my oath to that. For subject, predicate, and object clauses 
in nominal apposition with a neuter pronoun see above. 

5. With a preposition; as, bet lag bcrging, of)nc bafe 9?cginc 
h)icbcrfcf)rtc the day passed without Regind's returning; aufecr 
bafe man Slilgcl fiabcn mdd^tc ea;ce/>/ /Aa/ t?»e would like to have 
wings. Only a few prepositions can thus govern a clause. 

623. Adjective clauses modify a noun or the equivalent 
of a noun. They are commonly introduced by a relative 
pronoun or a relative adverb, alone or in compound, but 
may be introduced by a conjunction; as, cin 3Wcnfd^, bcr nic 
mit fid^ fclbft gufricbcn ift a person who is never satisfied with 
himself; fcit bem Jage, too ber frcmbe Slr^t gu bcincm 25atcr 
fam since the day when the strange physician came to your 
father; ba« alte ®clb unb bic i?ettcn mctncr fcligen 2)?uttcr, tDObon 
nod^ nid^t^ t)erfauft ift the old coins and the chains of my 
deceased mother, of which nothing has yet been sold; bie 2[rt, 
tDic cr \\6) bcnimmt, gcfttllt mir nid^t the way in which he behaves 
does not please me, 

624. Adverbial clauses commonly modify a verb, but 
may modify an adjective or adverb. They are introduced 
by a number of different conjunctions and may be roughly 
divided into the following classes, as in English: i. Time: 
ate fid^ bcr ©turm gclcgt l^attc, fing bcr ®raf an when the storm 
had ceased, the count began. 2. Place: id^ fanb if)n, too id^ 
if)n fud^tc I found him where I looked for him. 3. Comparison 
or degree : jcfet ftnb toir gcnau fo arm, toic t)or stoangig 3ttt)rcn 
now are we exactly as poor as twenty years ago; jc Idngcr id^ 
f)5rc, bcfto flarcr totrb'^ mir the longer I listen the clearer it 
becomes to me. 4. Result or consecutive clauses : unb cr fticfe 
cincn gcllcnbcn ^fiff oM, fo bafe bic franfc grau tm SScttc cmpor^^ 
fut)r and he gave a shrill whistle so that the sick woman started 
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up in her bed; bic Untcmcf)munftcn mcinc« 33ufcn« finb gu grofe, 
ate bafe bu i^ncn im SBcgc ftc^cn foUtcft /Ae enterprises of my 
bosom are too great for you to stand in their way. 5. Cause 
or reason : icfet fterb' xi), Xotxl \i) fprad^ now I die because I 
spoke, 6. Purpose or final clauses: bcnn ba^ fag' id^ cud^, 
bamit i^r'^ toiffct for I tell you that that you may know it. 
7. Condition: tDcnn augcn ie ficflc^t ^abcn, fo flcl^tcn biefc if 
eyes ever begged, these begged. See also § 636. 8. Concession : 
ob cr'^ glcid^ tiid^t forbcrt, fill^It cr'« bod) though he does not 
demand it, he feels it nevertheless. 

Order of Words 

626. In the following statement of the rules for word- 
order the subject is understood to be the subject word with 
all its modifiers, so far as they stand in immediate connec- 
tion with it. Thus, in the sentences bic 93cutc bcr ^rcufecn 
toar fcfir grofe and cin iungcr Saucr, mit bent c^ in bcr SBirtfd^aft 
tiid^t rcd^t t)orh)(irt« gcl^cn tDoIItc, fafe auf fcincm ?JfIugc, the sub- 
jects are the words bic to ^rcufecn, and cin to tooHtc, inclusive. 

626. The term personal verb is here understood to mean 
the part of the verb form inflected for person and number. 
In simple tenses this is the verb itself; in compound tenses 
it is the auxiliary; as, bu g c 1& ft , if)r f) a b t gclobt, cr i f t 
gcf angcn, fie to i r b fommcn, toir to u r b c n gcfcf)cn. 

627. The general connectives (§ 601) have no effect on 
the word-order, but the adverbial (§ 602) and subordinating 
(§ 606) conjunctions and all other connectives, such as rela- 
tive pronouns and adverbs and compounds of ba(r) and 
too(r) with prepositions, should be carefully noticed for their 
effect on the position of the personal verb. 

Position of Subject and Personal Verb in Principal Clauses 

628. In principal clauses we distinguish between the 
normal and the inverted order. These terms are usual and 
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convenient, but it should not be thought that the so-called 
normal order is more natural or regular than the inverted. 

629. Normal Order. The personal verb follows the sub- 
ject; as, bu f)aft mid^ crI5ft you have freed me; bic 93cutc bcr 
^rcufecn toox fcf)r grofe the booty of the Prussians was very great; 
id& toiling bcm SSatcr fagcn / will tell it to father; id& l^abc bid^ 
Icbcn laffcn / have let you live; ha^ gcfit bid^ nid^t an that does 
not concern you; ftc iDarcn bcibc bom ©ut^l^crm cingclabcn 
h)orbcn they had both been invited by the squire. 

1. Separable prefixes, participles and infinitives in compound tenses 
and in the passive, and infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries 
or laffcn are regularly carried over to the end of the clause, as illustrated 
in the German sentences above. For the position of other elements of 
the sentence see §§ 640-657. 

2. English may insert another element between the subject and the 
verb of the principal clause; as, / often went. This is generally improper 
in German, the regular construction being IdJ fling oft or, with inversion, 
oft fitng idj. Rather frequent exceptions occur with abcr (§ 601, 2), 
Icboc^, alfo, nttmlidj (§ 602, i), and a few other words of the same general 
character; as, cr abcr n)cintc hut he wept, 

{a) Adverbs and prepositional phrases modifying the subject word 
can, of course, precede the personal verb; as, bic ju $au« ift mcinc 
©ticfmuttcr the one at home is my stepmother. 

630. Inverted Order. The personal verb precedes the 
subject; as, fo t)crftin0 3a^r urn 3af)r thus year after year 
passed; ftcl)ft bu ben ftrofecn 93aum ba do you see the big tree 
there? cincn ©d^ulntciftcr flatten Xoxx we had a schoolmaster; 
barauf lief bet §unb mit ber ^ringeffin jurildt then the dog ran 
back with the princess; faum f)atte er bie^ au^gefprod^cn scarcely 
had he said this. 

I. Unless they stand first and cause the inversion, separable prefixes, 
participles and infinitives in compound tenses and in the passive, and 
infinitives dependent on the modal auxiliaries or laffcn are regularly 
carried over to the end of the clause, as illustrated with the normal 
order and in the sentences above. For the position of other elements 
of the sentence see §§ 640-657. 
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631. Causes of Inversion. Inversion results if any ele- 
ment except the subject (and, of course, except the general 
connectives) is placed first. The personal verb or any other 
element, including a subordinate clause, may be given the 
first place, either because it is emphatic or because it is the 
natural starting point with reference to a preceding sentence 
or in the mind of the speaker. 

632. The inverted order is therefore found in questions 
(except when the subject is an interrogative pronoun), in 
commands, wishes, and exhortations, in sentences introduced 
by the expletive c^, and often in exclamatory sentences; as, 
licbt einc Wlntttx i^r Sinb nid^t does not a mother love her child ? 
mad&cn mir cin Snbc let us come to an end; c« foftct nun ba« 
frcmbc §oIj am mciftcn foreign wood now costs the most; tear 
td^ cin S)ummfopf / was a blockhead! 

1. Occasionally a question is shown by the tone of the voice, though 
the words are in the normal order; as, \)yc fcib cin 2WaIcr your are a 
painter? The normal order is not uncommon in the third person of 
the subjunctive of wishing and of the imperative subjunctive, and may 
occur in other persons; as, @ott 0cb' Mr ^cilung God grant you healing! 

2. S)o(5 is often inserted for emphasis in exclamatory sentences; as, 
tear bod^ fcin flcinc^ ^crj Don ganj bcrfclbcn ©cl^nfud^t crfttKt was his little 
heart not filled with the very same yearning! l^ab' id^ ben 9Karft unb btc 
©traftcn bod^ nic fo cinfam gcfclSicn really, I have never seen the streets 
and the market so deserted. Exclamatory sentences may also have the 
transposed order; see § 639. 

3. Inversion without c^ occurs frequently in poetry and occasion- 
ally in prose; as, toarcn ctnft Dtcr fd^Ummc ^rlibcr there were once four had 
brothers. 

633. Inversion due to any Element. Declarative sen- 
tences take the inverted order if any subordinate element 
stands first. These elements are: (a) An adverbial con- 
junction; as, bc^tDCQcn tDcrbc id& ftc nid^t mc^r crtDartcn conse- 
quently I shall no longer look for her. (b) An object, direct 
or indirect; as, ben §ut nal)m er ab he took of his hat. {c) An 
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adverbial modifier, such as a simple adverb, an adverbial 
accusative, or a prepositional phrase; as, langc baucrtc bicfcr 
ncuc ^ampf this new struggle lasted long; mit bit gel)' i^ nid^t 
ril not go with you, (d) A predicate adjective, noun, or 
pronoun; as, f)iib\^ ftnb fie nid^t they are not pretty, (e) The 
rest of the verb form, including the separable prefix; as, 
ein ftlirjt bcr geinb the enemy rushes in; unb fd^iii^en foil 
fie biefe^ tapfere ©d^toert and this valiant sword shall protect 
her, if) An appositive or absolute construction; as, t)on 
Srien gebcdtt, fonnte er fie frti{)er fel^en, ate fie i^n concealed by 
elder Sy he could see her sooner than she him. (g) An infinitive; 
as, atiftatt gu lad^en, toeinte er instead oj laughing he wept. For 
inversion due to a subordinate clause see § 634. 

1. As a rule, only one element can thus stand first, though it may 
consist of a number of words; as, fton iSicute auf morgcn, obcr tocnn c« 
Ifjod^fommt, Don l^cutc bt« ilbcr« 3a]&r, %^i man ftd^ befonncn between to-day 
and to-morrow, or in a year from to-day at most, one will have changed his 
mind. But such a combination as at ten 0^ clock in the morning at the 
front door of the courthouse consists of two elements, only one of which 
could ordinarily stand at the beginning of a German sentence, the other 
following the personal verb. 

2. As only one cause for inversion is allowed, as a rule, modifiers 
of a second or later verb with the same subject regularly follow their 
verb, or a new subject is inserted; as, ant brtttcn 2^ age crbielt bcr grcntbe 
fcln @elb unb berlicfe bann bte <Btaht {on the third day the stranger received 
his money and then left the city) or, with inserted subject, am brittcn 
Za^t crljitclt bcr grcmbc fctn ®clb, unb bann Dcrltcfe cr btc ©tabt. 

3. Commonly only the first of two or more clauses joined by a general 
connective will be inverted by an element at the beginning of the sen- 
tence. The other clauses will ordinarily have the normal order or intro- 
duce a new reason for inversion; as, ba flang cine ©lode, unb ba« l^ad^en 
Dcrftummtc then a bell sounded and the laughter ceased. Questions regu- 
larly keep the inverted order, however, and sometimes other clauses. 

4. An adverb modifying the subject can stand first without causing 
inversion; as, nid^t }cbcr ?cfcr l^attc an fetner ©tcHc fctn mfigcn not every 
reader (of my hook) would have liked to he in his place. Several of the ad- 
verbial conjunctions, especially bod^ and {cbod^, often precede the sub- 
ject without causing inversion, and some others, particulary nun. 
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fcrncr, cnbUd^, and the ordinal adverbs crftcn«, jh)citcn«, etc., can also 
stand first in the clause without resulting inversion if they are cut off 
from the rest of the sentence by a comma. 

634. Inversion due to a Subordinate Clause. If the 

subordinate precedes the principal clause, the latter is regu- 
larly inverted and is then often introduced by ba, fo, or a 
similar word; as, ate ftd^ bcr ©turm Qclegt ^attc, fing bcr ®raf 
an when the storm had ceased, the count began; tDcnn ®ic in 
3cna ftnb, fo ftnb toir na\)t bci cinanbcr when you are in Jena, 
we shall be near together. Or if the principal clause is inserted 
within the subordinate, inversion results; as, rf®utcr SKann/' 
ricf cr, „x6) I)ftttc nid^t fo dicic SBortc madden foHcn'' ''My good 
man,^^ he cried, "/ ought not to have talked so muchT^ 

I. If the introductory particle is omitted, the principal clause is 
occasionally not inverted; as, h)cnn unfcr 9^i(i^arb fttrbt, bu l&aft il^n acmorbct 
if our Richard dies, you will have murdered him, 

636. Position of Subject in Inverted Order. The subject 
of an inverted clause usually comes directly after the per- 
sonal verb, as illustrated above. But an unimportant word, 
commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object, may pre- 
cede it, or the subject may be carried over to the end of 
the sentence to make it emphatic (§ 641, 2), to bring it 
nearer to a dependent adjective clause (§656), or for 
some other reason. 

Position of Subject and Personal Verb in Subordinate Clauses 

636. Transposed Order. The personal verb regularly 
stands last in the subordinate clause. This arrangement 
of words is called the transposed, or dependent, order ; as, 
h)cr §anb wx ilin Icgt, fommt fclbcr in SScrliaft whoever lays 
hand on him will himself be arrested; h)ic fommt c^, bafe tl)r 
cinanbcr fo fremb gctDorbcn fctb how does it come that you have 
become such strangers to each other? ate bic 2^tir \\6) l)tntcr 
bcm ^ungcn gcfd&Ioffcn f)attc, tDieberl^oItc bic ^au^frau i^rc grage 
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when the door had closed behind the hoy, the housewife repeated 
her question. The other elements, except the subject and 
the personal verb, generally have the same position as in the 
nornial or inverted order. 

1. But an auxiliary with two infinitives regularly precedes 
them both; as, t)icl bcffcr, ate ftc c« I)&ttcn tun f5nncn much 
better than they could have done it. In freer construction the 
auxiliary sometimes precedes -an infinitive and a participle in 
the active, or both participles in the passive voice; as, ba t(^ 
t)orau«faI), baft bcr §crr SWajor c« fclbft gutmiHig toilrbc gcrftumt 
l^aben since I foresaw that the major himself would have willingly 
vacated it. 

2. An auxiliary with two or more verbs or two or more clauses 
joined by general connectives regularly stands at the end, in the 
transposed order, as does also a verb with two or more coordinate 
modifiers; as, bad ©c^icffal ber ©tabt rul^te barauf, bag bet ^antm bur(^« 
fc^Ieift ober burd^ftoc^cn tourbc the fate of the city depended on the dike's 
being leveled or pierced; fie frogtc, too H il&n gctroffen unb ob H ntit iljim 
gefproc^en l^tttte she asked where I had encountered him and whether I 
had spoken with him; bie totlben ©ttnfe finb fd^toer gu fd^iegen, toetl fie fc^neU 
unb fel^r Ifjoc^ fltcgen wild geese are hard to shoot because they fly swiftly 
and very high. 

3. When two or more subordinate clauses are introduced by one 
connective, they should all take the transposed order, but the rule may 
be violated in familiar spieech; as, bo« tft ntd^t red^t, JBotcr, bag i^J^ rcitet 
unb Io6t euren ©ol&n laufen it is not right, father ^ that you ride and let your 
son go on foot. The usual order would be unb euren ©ol^n laufen la fit. 

637. Position of Subject in Transposed Order. The sub- 
ject of a subordinate clause regularly stands immediately 
after the connective, but may be preceded by an unemphatic 
word, commonly a pronoun as direct or indirect object. If 
the connective is part of a phrase, as is often true of the 
relative pronoun, the whole phrase precedes the subject; 
as, bcr Xvixvx, auf bcffcn ©pii^c ®ic cine gatinc fclicn the tower 
on top of which you see a flag. A relative pronoun may, of 
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course, be at the same time connective and subject; as, 
tin Saum, tDcId^cr fcinc %xii^it trttgt a tree that bears no fruit. 

638. Omission of Connective. The relative pronoun can- 
not be omitted in German. Certain conjunctions are, how- 
ever, often omitted, and the rules for the transposed order 
do not then apply. For details see § 608. 

639. Ezclamatory sentences often have the transposed 
order, even if not introduced by a subordinating conjunction; 
as, mic bu au«ftcl)ft how you do look! totv bid^ fo fftitbc if arty one 
should find you doing this! bafe id^ i^m bic 3ft^nc nid^t au«trctcn 
foK what a pity that I canH kick his teeth out! For the in- 
verted order in such sentences see § 632. 

Position of Other Elements of the Sentence 

640. The elements of the sentence, except the subject 
and the personal verb, usually have the same position in 
either principal or subordinate clauses. They are as follows: 

Modifiers of the Verb 

641. The modifiers of the verb are arranged in accordance 
with the two following principles: 

1. In general, any modifier of the verb of a principal clause 
can be made prominent by being put first. For illustrations, 
see § 633. This principle applies to subordinate clauses only 
when the conjunction bafe is omitted. See § 608, i. 

(a) The desire to make an element emphatic is not the only reason 
for putting it first. It may take this position because it naturally con- 
nects with what has been said before, or because it represents what is 
uppermost in the mind of the speaker, or for the sake of clearness, 
variety, or euphony. The first position is therefore important but not 
necessarily more emphatic than one farther on in the sentence. 

2. Otherwise the position of the modifiers of the verb is 
generally the same in both principal and subordinate clauses. 
They stand within their clause and are arranged in the re- 
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verse order of their importance, the less important coming- 
earlier, the more important later. Emphasis can therefore 
be given to a word or phrase by moving it from its usual 
position and bringing it nearer the end of the clause. The 
following statement of the position of the modifiers of the 
verb is only a more detailed illustration of the operation of 
this second principle. 

642. Objects. The objects usually stand before the other 
modifiers of the verb. Pronoun objects precede noun ob- 
jects; as, id^ gcbc bit mcin $fcrb / give you my horse; id) toxT^ 
bcm SSatcr fagcn / will tell it to father; mctin man i^n bcr 
5rcil)cit gan^ bcraubt if he is entirely deprived of his freedom, 

1. Of two or more pronoun objects, the accusative usually 
precedes the dative or the genitive, but a long pronoun, such 
as bicfcr or bcrfelbc, follows a short one without regard to case. 
On the other hand, c^ is often shortened to '« and placed after 
another pronoun. In the inverted or transposed order a 
personal or reflexive pronoun often precedes the subject. 
Thus, id^ tiabc c« bit gcfagt / have said it to you; t)crjet^c mir'« 
forgive me for it; crbarmc ®ott ftd^ bciner God have pity on 
you; man nimmt un« allc« they take everything from us; bcr 
J)ilrftigc foK ftd^ bcrfdbcn crfrcucn the needy shall rejoice in 
them; ba ^cigtc il)m bcr Saucr fcincn JRing then the peasant 
showed him his ring. But a relative pronoun, even if it is 
the object, must stand at the beginning of its clause. 

2. The order of noun objects is usually dative, accusative, 
genitive, but a noun object denoting a person usually pre- 
cedes one denoting a thing, without regard to case; as, bct)or 
bu bcincm ginbrud SBortc Icif)ft before you lend words to your 
impression; moan foH man cincm Silgncr bic aBal^rf)cit faficn 
why should one tell the truth to a liar? cr bcfd&ulblgtc fcincn 
33icncr bcr Untrcuc he accused his servant of unfaithfulness; fie 
l^aben ben armcn SWann feincm ©(i^idfal tibcrlaffcn they have 
left the poor man to his fate. 
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643. Adverbs. Adverbs usually follow objects, but one 
of time often precedes a noun object, and others may do so. 
Among adverbs the order of occurrence is ordinarily time, 
place, manner, quantity, but there are frequent exceptions, 
due to the relative importance of the words concerned. 
Thus, bu tDofinft I)icr fclir bcquem you live here very comfortably; 
cr arbcitctc imntcr flcifeifi he always worked industriously; id) 
^abc gcftcm mcincti altcn SSatcr bcfud^t / Disited my aged father 
yesterday; bcr Saucr brcl)tc ben 9iinfi tftglid^ tooU gtoangigmal 
am Singer um the peasant twisted the ring on his finger perhaps 
twenty times a day. 

644. Adverbial and Prepositional Phrases. Adverbial 
genitives and accusatives and prepositional phrases com- 
monly follow simple adverbs. They are not necessarily 
emphatic, but their length naturally gives them an important 
position. If several of such phrases occur in the same sen- 
tence, they are arranged in the reverse order of their impor- 
tance; as, tDir fpeifen gem5{)nUd& um fed^« Ulir we dine generally 
at six o'clock; fie fiingen lange in einem finfteren ©trnge I)in they 
walked for a long while in a dark passage; ba bu ftetd fo t)iel 
toid^tigere 35ingc im Sopf gefiabt Iiaft since you have always had 
so much more important things in mind; er fafe am liebften auf 
bem ©tu^Ie neben if)r he liked best to sit in the chair next to 
her; \)itx Kegt fie nun fed^« enblofe SBod^en lang here she has been 
lying for six endless weeks, 

645. Negative Adverbs. 5Kid^t, nte, niemate, and similar 
negative adverbs commonly follow all the other adverbial 
modifiers of the verb, owing to their great importance in the 
sentence; as, 5Kal^ere« fann man t)on i^r nid^t erfal^ren one can- 
not learn the details from her; id^ {)abe meinen g^eunb langc 
nid^t gefelien / have not seen my friend for a long time, 

I. This rule applies only to a negative modifying the sentence as 
a whole. If the negative modifies any part of the sentence, as is perhaps 
most often the case, it precedes that part; thus, nid^t gcme berfd^enr tc^ 
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bie abgetragene ^intoanb / do not like to give away the worn-out linen; 
nic^t icncn tocrb' ic^'d offcnbarcn / shall not reveal it to those. 

646. Predicate Adjectives or Nouns. These regularly fol* 
low adverbial modifiers; as, SRautcnbcIcin h)irb flir cincn 2[ugcn- 
blid fid^tbar Rautendelein is visible for a moment; fcicn ®ic 
ntir nid^t grant do not be angry with me; id) bin cin ganged 3ai)X 
txant flctDcfcn / was ill for a whole year; toir toarcn immer 
Srcunbc we were always friends, 

647. The position of the separable prefix and of the remainder of 
the verb in comi>ound tenses has been illustrated in connection with 
each of the orders. The separable prefix is, in effect, an emphatic 
adverbial modifier which has now taken a fixed position in the sentence. 

Modifiers of the Noun 

648. I. Articles, pronominals, and adjectives, including 
participles used adjectively, precede their noun; as, bad 
amtc 2)?&bd&cn the poor girl; untcr bicfcm unb jcnem 9Sor- 
toanbc on this or that pretext. Though occasionally found 
in prose, the position of an adjective after its noun is poet- 
ical. See § 323. 

2. A dependent genitive or prepositional phrase regu- 
larly follows its noun; as, ctn ®efttt)I bed ©tolled a feeling 
of pride; bet Qtofete leil bet glirften the majority of the princes; 
ein ©lodenfpiel and ebelftem 5ff?etaH a chime of bells of the finest 
metal; ein alter Onfcl don mir an old uncle of mine. But 
even in prose the genitive, especially of proper names, 
not infrequently precedes its noun, while poetry allows a 
free arrangement. See § 439. 

3. Adverbs generally follow the words they limit, but a 
few precede, as in English; thus, biefer SSortiang l^ier this 
curtain here; nid^t jjeber ?efer not every reader. 

4. An appositive generally follows its noun, but occasionally pre- 
cedes. For illustrations see under the subject of apposition, §473. 
For an api>ositive as the cause of inversion see § 633. A dependent 
infinitive follows its noun. See § 652, 3. 
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Modifiers of Adjectives, Participles , and Adverbs 

649. Modifiers of adjectives, participles, and adverbs pre- 
cede the word modified, as; fcl^r fd^5n very beautiful; rcd^t 
balb very soon; t)alb crjtimt half angered; bc« Ibtonc^ Dcrlufttfi 
deprived of the throne; bit glcid^ like you. But a dependent 
noun or pronoun may follow, and a dependent prepositional 
phrase usually does follow, a predicate or appositive adjec- 
tive; as, rcid^ an Scfifetum rich in possessions. On the other 
hand, all the modifiers precede an adjective or a participle 
which stands before its noun; as, cin tttoa^ foftfptcligcd, nur 
flit h)of)Igcfpi(Itc S55rfcn au«fii^rbarc« Untcrl)altung«fpicl a some- 
what expensive amusement, feasible only for well-lined purses. 
A dependent infinitive follows its adjective. See § 652, 3. 

SUMMASIES 

650. Omitting minor matters found above, the following summaries 
give the position of the important elements in each of the orders: 

1. Normal Order. Subject, Personal Verhl i. Objects, 2. Simple 
adverbs, 3. Adverbial and prepositional phrases, 4. Negative ad- 
verbs, 5. Predicate adjective or noun, 6. Separable prefix, 7. Re- 
mainder of verb form in compound tenses. 

2. Inverted Order. Inverting element (if any), Personal Verb, 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order. 

3. Transposed Order. Connective (if different from the subject). 
Subject, the other elements as in the normal order. Personal Verb. 

Infinitives 

651. Modifiers. The modifiers of an infinitive regularly 
precede it; as, nun t)aft bu toditx nid^t^ gu tun, ate bid^ I)icr 
untcn in bic gurd^c gu ftelfcn you have nothing further to do 
now than to place yourself down here in the furrow; cincn 
SJcrlomcn gu bctoeincn, ift aud^ mttnnUd^ to weep fdr a lost one 
is manly too. 

652. Position. The place of the infinitive when part of 
a compound tense or dependent on a modal auxiliary has 
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already been illustrated. The substantive infinitive has the 
place that a noun would have in the same construction. 
The infinitive, with or without ju, used as the subject takes 
the position of the subject. The place of the infinitive in 
other constructions is as follows: 

1. The infinitive without ^u dependent on verbs takes 
the same position as an infinitive dependent on a modal 
auxiliary; thus, cr l^5rtc feinc frifd^c ©timmc burd^« §au« 
fd^allcn he heard his clear voice sound through the house; totx 
f)at il)n t)on Sapfcrfcit Jemate rcbcn ^5rcn who has ever heard 
him talk of courage ? 

2. The infinitive with ^u dependent on a verb stands gen- 
erally outside the framework of its clause. Unless the infini- 
tive phrase is short, it is cut off from the rest of the clause 
by a comma. Thus, aHc^ tear crquldt, mi(i^ ju tx(\\x\dtvi every- 
thing was refreshed to refresh me; c^ ift fcin SBunbcr, baft i^r 
bcnft ju trftumcn it is no wonder that you think you are dream- 
ing; \6) t)crfud^tc e^ 4^m au^jurcbcn / tried to dissuade him 
from it. But if the infinitive phrase is short, it may stand 
within its clause; as, id^ fing bittcrliti^ gu tocincn an / began 
to weep bitterly, 

3. The infinitive with gu dependent on a noun or an adjec- 
tive regularly follows the word which it modifies; other words 
may intervene. Thus, bic ^offnung, ®ic t)icr ju fc{)cn the 
hope of seeing you here; biefcr 93ricf tft fd^mcr gu Icfcn this letter 
is hard to read; cr ging mit bent ®ebanfen um, Sorf barin gu 
ftcd^cn he contemplated cutting peat there. 

4. The infinitive, with or without p, in real or nominal 
apposition regularly follows whatever it explains. For illus- 
trations see § 672. 

Position of Subordinate Clauses 
663. A subordinate clause generally precedes or follows 
the principal clause on which it depends. The former of 
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these two positions is perhaps the commoner. A position 
within the principal clause is also not unconmion with cer- 
tain kinds of clauses, as will be explained below. Whatever 
its position, the subordinate clause is invariably set off by 
a comma or commas. 

664. Subject and object clauses commonly take a posi- 
tion in agreement with their office. Most often the subject 
clause precedes and the object clause follows the rest of the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 622, i and 3. They 
may, however, reverse these positions. They stand com- 
paratively rarely within the principal clause; as, fo abcr 
mag il)n, mem cr munbct, trinfcn in this condition whoever 
relishes it may drink it. 

655. Predicate clauses regularly follow all the other 
modifiers of the main verb, but they may stand first and 
cause inversion. For illustrations see § 622, 2. 

656. Adjective clauses generally stand next to the word 
on which they depend and are therefore often within the 
principal clause. They also often take a position after the 
principal clause, as follows: i. The word on which the clause 
depends may be moved from its usual position and carried 
over to the end of its clause; as, idi) h)ilf nic^t^ Dorau6t)abcn 
dor bencn, bic c« fid^ faucr iDcrbcn laffen / wish to have no advan- 
tage over those who work hard; ba tDaren rneln bic SBarcn, bic 
®ie rcttctcn then the wares which you saved were mine, 2. Oftener 
one word or more is allowed to stand between the govern- 
ing word and the dependent clause; as, ftc tat cinlgc Si^agen 
an if)n, bic cr furg bcantmortctc she asked him a few questions 
which he answered briefly; er fei^te 2)in0C auf« ©piel, bic jcbcn 
anbcm t)(itten gbgcm madden he ventured things which would 
have made any one else hesitate. 

657. Adverbial clauses generally precede or follow the 
principal clause. For illustrations see § 624. If such a 
clause modifies some word rather than the whole of the 
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sentence, it can, of course, stand within the principal clause; 
as, iti^t, ba cr cin alter Wflann i% miH'« xt)m immer nod^ md)t 
bcffcr gel^cn now that he is an old man things still go no better 
with him. An adverbial clause modifying the whole of a 
sentence occasionally stands within the principal clause, but 
it then takes such a position as would be given to a simple 
adverb. Therefore such an arrangement as is found in the 
sentence we, after we had heard his story, complied with his 
request, seems unnatural in German. 

668. Only comparatively simple sentences, involving the relations 
of one principal and one subordinate clause, have been considered 
above. The more complicated sentence, in which several principal 
or subordinate clauses appear or in which subordinate clauses modify 
other subordinate clauses, does not come within the scope of the 
grammar. 

669. The rules for word-order given above are intended to represent 
the common practice in careful contemporary prose. Poetry has 
always allowed itself many liberties. Older prose also presents many 
exceptions, for much that has now hardened into a rule was formerly 
only a tendency. The desire to be clear or emphatic or to give a better 
balance to the sentence likewise causes many deviations from these 
rules in good modern prose. Nevertheless they do represent the general 
practice of to-day and should be carefully observed by the foreigner 
who attempts to write and speak German. No one can appreciate the 
niceties of German style who is not well schooled and grounded in the 
principles which determine everyday usage. 



PART III 

FORMATION OF WORDS, RELATION OF GER- 

MAN TO ENGLISH, BRIEF HISTORY OF 

THE LANGUAGE 

FORMATION OF WORDS 

660. Some acquaintance with the manner in which German words 
are formed is necessary, as the language has built itself out of itself 
with far fewer additions from other languages than is the case with 
English. The discussion of the subject here is unavoidably very ele- 
mentary, as it must be confined to modern German, without reference 
to the older periods of the language or to allied languages. 

661. The root is the monosyllabic basis from which words are de- 
rived by changes in the root itself or by the addition of prefixes and 
suffixes. Words that show no marks of derivation so far as German 
alone is concerned are considered primitive or root words here, though 
the testimony of allied languages may prove them to be derivative. 

DERIVATION OF WORDS 

662. Derivation by suflSx is the commonest method in 
German. For the sake of greater clearness the three methods 
of derivation (change in the root, suffix, prefix) are treated 
separately below, but it should not be forgotten that two 
or even all three of these processes may have helped to form 
a word. 

663. The prefixes and suffixes, accol^ding to the generally accepted 
theory, were once independent words, and some of them have, in fact, 
existed as such within historic times. (For a suffix in the making see 
§ 673, 12). They originally made compounds, but they gradually lost 
their separate meaning through frequent use in this office and became, 
in more or less mutilated form, mere prefixes and suffixes. According 
to the same theory the endings of inflection were also once independent 
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words that, by a similar process, sank to mere terminations. Their use 
is different, however. They are added or dropped as the syntactical 
construction demands, while the prefixes and suffixes of derivation 
remain as necessary parts of the new words. A sharp distinction is 
therefore made between inflection and derivation. 



Derivation of Verbs 

664. Primitive Verbs. We may regard as primitive nearly 
all strong verbs, and weak verbs which were originally strong; 
as, loalten rule. To these may be added a few other weak 
verbs that show no marks of derivation in any known period 
of the language; as, l^aben have and leben live. 

665. Derivation by Addition of Infinitiye Ending. This 
is a convenient way of explaining the process from the point 
of view of the modern language. Originally, however, the 
suffix i(i), a, or c^ was put between stem and ending, as is 
shown by the former weak infinitive endings ian, an, and 
en. These three endings all weakened to en, but the vowel 
modification caused by }an has remained and has been ex- 
tended to a number of verbs not historically entitled to it. 
The following two classes embrace nearly all of the verbs 
derived by adding en: 

1. Those derived from strong verbs, mostly from the 
stem of the past singular; as, filt)ren lead, from faf)ren; 
legen /ay, from Ixt^trt] fttllen fell, from fallen. Most of such 
derivatives are causatives. 

2. Those derived from nouns and adjectives, often with- 
out vowel modification, as many of the verbs are of late 
derivation. If vowel modification is present, it is due to the 
causes explained above or to a modified vowel already in 
the noun or adjective. Thus, pflilgen plow, from ^flug; fufeen 
set foot, from gufe; atmen breathe, from 2(tem; toarmen warm, 
from iDarnt; grilnen become green, from fitUn; trodfnen dry, 
from troden. 
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(a) Some of the verbs belonging to these classes also 
undergo consonant change; as, bttdfen stoop y from bicficn; 
bcdcn cover, from J)a(i^. 

666. Derivation by SufSz. These are recognizable suf- 
fixes, thus differing from the hidden ones mentioned in the 
preceding section. For convenience the infinitive ending 
(c)n is added to them here: 

1. @Itl, ttu, igen form some derivative verbs directly; 
as, I)anbcln act, from §anb; funfcln sparkle, from gunfc; 
folgcm infer, from folgcn; ftciQcm enhance, from ftctgen; cnbigcn 
end, from (gnbc; rcinigcn clean, from rein. Verbs in cln may 
have diminutive or disparaging force; as, Icid^cln smile, from 
lad^cn; frftmincln afect piety, from fromnt. 

(a) But most of the verbs apparently derived by the aid of these 
suffixes are from adjectives ending in tg or from nouns or adjectives end- 
ing in el or er, and belong under § 665, 2. 

2. ^txtn is an accented suffix of foreign origin, and most 
of its derivatives are from Latin or French stems, though a 
few come from German; as, ftubicren study, fd^armicrcn charm, 
\)au\\ttm peddle. Verbs in icrcn were once far more numerous 
than now. 

3. Sl^cn, fd^en, fcti, jcti, and ctijcti are each found in a few 
verbs; as, I)ord^cn listen, from prcn; fcilf(i^cn haggle, from fell; 
bcnamfcn name, from Stamc; fd^Iud^jcn sob, from fd^Iudcn; 
faulcnjcn loaf , horn faul. 

667. Derivation by Prefix. Only the inseparable prefixes 
be, cnt (or cmp), tx, gc, Dcr, get, and mtfe are prefixes of deriva- 
tion. The separable prefixes and those used both separably 
and inseparably exist as independent words, and verbs formed 
with them are considered compounds here. 

I. These inseparable prel&xes are frequently placed before verbs 
to form new verbs. The resulting verb commonly differs more or less 
in meaning from the simple verb, but not always. 
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2. They may also be added to many verbs from nouns or adjectives. 
We may distinguish two classes of such derivative verbs: (a) Those in 
which the prefix has been added to an already existing verb which has 
been derived from a noun or an adjective; as, Dertrftumen dream away, 
from trftumen; ertoftrmen warm, from toftrmen. {h) Those in which the 
prefix and the noun or adjective have united to form the verb; as, 
befd^Ieuntgen hasten, gerfleifd^en lacerate. 

668. Meanings of Inseparable Prefixes. Only a brief and neces- 
sarily incomplete statement of the meanings of these prefixes and 
their influence on the meaning of the verb can be given here: 

1. 93e corresponds to the English prefix he and is related to bet. It 
makes intransitive verbs transitive, with a very few exceptions; as, 
betoobnen occupy, bcbienen serve, belcud^ten illuminate. With transitives 
it sometimes causes no appreciable change in meaning, but the deriva- 
tive may then drive the simple verb out of use. Much oftener, how- 
ever, it either changes the meaning or application of a transitive, 
though such changes can hardly be classified; thus, befud^n visit, be« 
nc^men behave, befe^n observe, bcfd^cnfen present with, bcbcnfen consider. 
Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, it commonly means provide 
with, make, and the like; as, beftebern provide with feathers, befreten set 
free, bct)dlfcm populate. 

2. (5tit is the weakened form of ant (§ 674, 2). It appears as emp*, 
by assimilation, in empfangcn, empfeblen, cmpflnben. Many of the in- 
transitives to which it is prefixed govern the dative. The old meaning 
of against is possibly still felt in a few verbs; as, cntbieten send word, 
cntfpred^cn correspond to. It now commonly indicates separation, dep- 
rivation, and the like; as, entfprtngen escape, entfalten unfold, entfrttften 
enfeeble, entbedeit discover. With a few verbs it indicates the passing 
into a condition; ?LS,m\S^\Xi\vx fall asleep. 

3. (Sx is the weakened form of ur (§ 674, 7). Its original meaning, 
out of, forth, is possibly still felt in a very few verbs; as, crbrcd^en break 
open, crfte^cn arise. It now often indicates the passing into a condi- 
tion or the beginning of an action; as, erftarren become stif, erfd^eincn 
appear, crtoad^cn wake up, crflingcn resound. Or it marks the conclu- 
sion or result of an action; as, crtrinfcn drown, crliegcn succumb, erleben 
experience, erfd^Iagen slay. Closely connected with this latter meaning 
is the idea of obtaining by the action of the verb; as, crbettcin get by 
begging, crjagen overtake. Prefixed to verbs from nouns or adjectives, 
it regularly adds the first or second of these common meanings; as, cr« 
blinben go blind, errdtcn blush, crgttnicn complete, ermdfllid^cn make possible. 
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4. &t probably meant originally together. This meaning is still 
to be found in derivative nouns (§ 674, 4), in gertnnen curdle, and pos- 
sibly in two or three other verbs. In part through weakening from its 
use as the mere sign of the past participle, the meanings of ge as a verb 
prefix have become so various and, at times, so elusive, that an attempt 
to classify them has no practical value. Not infrequently the deriva- 
tive in gc and the simple verb seem identical in meaning. 

5. SBet represents three old particles and corresponds to English for. 
It therefore shows considerable diversity of meaning. It may add the 
force of forth, away; as, Dcrjaficn chase away, berfaufen sell, berfd^cnfen 
give away. It then frequently indicates loss, perversion, privation, 
error, and the like, or contradicts the simple verb; as, tierratcn betray, 
t)crh)cd&fcln confound, ftcrfll^ren seduce, ftcrad^ten despise. On the 
other hand, it often represents a strengthening of the action of the 
simple verb or indicates that the action is carried on till it ceases; as, 
ftcrmaucm wall up, Dcrpadcn pack up, ticrttingcn die away (of a sound), 
t)crbltif)cn cease to blossom. With verbs from nouns or adjectives it 
indicates making, providing with, passing into the condition or, more 
often, bringing into the condition expressed by the noun or adjective, 
and the like; as, Dcrarmcn grow poor, bcrftummen become dumb, DergrfiScm 
enlarge, t)crgoIben gild, fterfd^Iciem veil. 

6. 8w signifies to pieces, apart, asunder; as, gerglicbcm dismember, 
gerrcifecn tear to pieces, gerfprengen shatter. 

7. SWift corresponds in force to the English prefix mis, though it 
cannot always be so translated; as, mifebraud^cn misuse, mifetrauen dis- 
trust, migljKtnbeln maltreat. For its occasional accent see § 498. 

669. Verbs from Other Parts of Speech. The derivative verbs 
heretofore mentioned have all come from other verbs or from nouns 
or adjectives. The latter are often called denominative verbs. A few 
verbs are, however, derived from other parts of speech by the methods 
described above; as, bugen thee-and-thou, from bu; entpfircn revolt, from 
empor; bcgegnen meet, from gcgcn. 

Derivation of Nouns 

670. Primitive Nouns. These include a number of nouns 
of one syllable and a few of more than one syllable, all of 
which show no trace of derivation in any period of the 
German language; as, §unb dog, SBalb wood, ^inb child, 
Sag day, 3Satcr father, grbc earth. But see § 661. 
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671. Derivation by Change in the Root. Many nouns 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§85). They are 
mostly masculine. Endings which have now disappeared 
have in some cases caused vowel modification or other vowel 
change. Thus, 9? at advice — xattn; Xxnnt drink — tdnttn; 
©prud^ maxim — fprcd^cn; Jritt step — trctcn. 

672. Derivation by SufBoL, The suffixes b, t, be, it, ft, ft, 
(c)m, (c)n, and a few others of very infrequent occurrence, 
no longer have recognizable force, and some of them, at 
least, are hardly felt as suffixes, their derivatives having the 
aspect of primitives. The root may show vowel gradation 
or other vowel or consonant change. Thus, Jrad^t costume 
— tragcn; ^ttlftc half — l^alb; Sranb burning — brcnncn; 
grcubc joy — \xoi). 

673. A number of other suffixes with more distinct form 
and meaning are given below. They give rise, in part, to 
vowel modi^cation, though the reason for the modifica- 
tion may not be evident in their present weakened form 
(§83). Some of them are still effective in forming new 
derivatives. 

I. dfitn and lein form neuter diminutives; as, ^ftuSci^cn 
little house, Sad^Icin brooklet. In a few words there is a double 
suffix; as, ffliid^cld^cn booklet. Occasionally the suffix is added 
to a plural in cr; as, ^inbcrd^cn children. Ordinarily the 
suffix is added to the stem of the singular, but the endings 
c and en are regularly dropped; as, ©tt^d^cn alley, from ®affc; 
©(irtd^en little garden, from ©artcn. Modification of the 
stem vowel is the rule, but there are frequent exceptions, 
especially with dissyllabic nouns; as, Onfeld^en dear uncle, 
graud^en little woman. Diminutives of names of persons 
are, however, prevailingly without the modification, though 
it may occur; as, ^arld^en Charley, ^(in^d^en Johnny, 

{a) In literature Icln is now mostly poetical, d^cn being the ordinary 
prose suffix, except where it forms a harsh combination; but Icln is also 
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in regular colloquial use in South Germany. For the meaning of the 
diminutives see § 278. 

(6) The suflSxes el and ling (or Ing) sometimes have diminutive force. 
Dialectical forms of diminutives may also be found in some kinds of 
literature; as, ZM doofy aWutti, SD^uttel, SWuttinfi moiher, «uberl boy, 
gWttbli girl. 

2. Q represents several older suflSxes which have weak- 
ened to c. Some of its derivatives therefore modify the 
vowel, others do not. It forms a large number of deriva- 
tives from verbs; as, ®abc gift, from gcbcn; S3otc messenger, 
from bictcn; Jraufc drip, from traufcn. It is also freely 
added to adjectives, regularly with vowel modification; as, 
Stttific length, from lang; ©rCfec greatness, from grofe; ©title 
stillness, from ftill. 

3. @t is an accented suffix of foreign origin. It forms 
feminines and is added to both foreign and German noun 
and verb stems; as, Slbtci abbey, ©aufclci jugglery, ^inberci 
childishness. It is so often added to German singulars and 
plurals in cr that crci has come to be felt as an actual suffix; 
as, 3)icbcrci thievery, from 3)icb. Derivatives in ci often have 
a disparaging or humorous meaning. 

(a) 3^ is an accented suflSx of similar origin and is a frequent ending 
of borrowed feminines, chiefly scientific terms; as, &tOQVCi)pi)it, ^l^eorie, 
SWclobie. Of like origin, but unaccented, is the suflfix ten in some neuter 
geographical names; as, ^panien Spain, Hfieti Asia. 

4. @I generally forms masculine derivatives which com- 
monly denote the instrument or, less frequently, the agent, 
though other meanings occur; as, 3)c(IcI cover, ©d^lcgcl mallet, 
©(i^aufcl shovel, SSilttcl beadle. 

(fl) The few neuters in el in the literary language are mostly diminu- 
tives. In South Germany el, added to nouns, is a common diminutive 
and consequently finds its way into dialectically colored literature. See 
I 6 above. 

S- @r is added freely to nouns and verbs. Its derivatives 
are nearly all masculine and commonly denote the agent; 
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as, ^clfcr helper y SWalcr painter, ©d^fifcr shepherd, ©ftrtncr 
gardener. Added to names of countries and towns, it indi- 
cates an inhabitant; as, Snglftnbcr Englishman, SScrlincr 
Berliner, The genitive plural of these derivatives from 
names of towns and, occasionally, from names of coimtries is 
also used as an indeclinable adjective; see §§ 322 and 677, 3. 

(a) Through the frequent addition of er to nouns in en and el, the 
syllables ner and ler have come to be used as suffixes; thus, ^ifd^ter 
cabinetmaker, ®l5(fner bell ringer. A number of borrowed nouns in 
ier, cur, and or correspond to German words in er; as, Offtjier officer, 
^thafttux editor, ^rofeffor profjsssor. 

6. ^ett and feit form feminine abstracts, ^cit, which 
corresponds to English head, hood, is added to noun and 
adjective stems; as, ©ottl^cit godhead, }Svd\)txt freedom, A 
few of its derivatives have collective force; as, 2Wcnfd&f)cit 
mankind, Seit has developed from l^cit and is added to adjec- 
tives in bar, cl, cr, ig, lid^, and fam; as, ©anfbarfcit thankful- 
ness, Sitclfcit vanity, ©parfatnfcit economy. Its frequent 
addition to adjectives in ig has resulted in the suffix igfcit; 
as, Sf)rIoftgfcit dishonesty, ©ilfeigfcit sweetness, 

7. 3tt is added to masculine nouns to form feminines, 
referring mostly to persons, though not infrequently to 
female animals. It usually causes vowel modification, but 
the exceptions are numerous. Thus, Sfinigin queen, ^irtin 
shepherdess, 2WaIcrin (woman) painter, gtld^ftn she-fox. The 
ending c and usually one cr in nouns in crcr are dropped before 
adding in; as, 25h)in lioness, ^oubcrin enchantress. For the 
old-fashioned use of in with titles and family names see § 288. 

8. Sing corresponds in meaning to English ling. It forms 
derivatives, mainly masculine, from verb, noun, and adjec- 
tive stems; as, ©ftugling suckling, ^al^rling yearling, ^tingling 
youth. As the suffix usually denotes origin or has diminu- 
tive force, its derivatives often take on a disparaging sense; 
as, ©id^tcrling poetaster. 
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(a) The simple form of the suffix is ing, which still survives in a few 
words; as, Bering herring, 5af(5tnfi carnival, and, with modern loss of n, 
in ^dnig king and pfennig penny. It also occurs in a few proper names, 
sometimes followed by the suffix er, or in what was formerly the dative 
plural; as, penning, family name, ^arottnger Carolingian, Xiihin^tn 
(city of) Tubingen, 

9. Siijg corresponds to English ness and forms abstract 
nouns from verb and adjective stems. Many of its deriva- 
tives also take on a concrete meaning. They are mostly 
neuter, but a few are feminine. Thus, Silnbni^ alliancey 
ginftcmi^ darkness. Its derivatives are formed freely from 
verbs with the inseparable prefixes; as, ScgrftbttiS burial, 
SScrgcid^ni^ list. 

10. ©al and fcl. The latter is the weakened form of the 
former. Their derivatives, which are nearly all neuter, 
come almost entirely from verbs, and those in fal are mainly 
abstract nouns; as, ©d^idfal fate, 2)?ilf)fal difficulty, Sabfal 
refreshment, SRfttfcI riddle. 

11. Sd^aft corresponds to English ship. Its derivatives 
are feminine abstracts and collectives from nouns, adjectives, 
and participles; as, SKciftcrfd^aft mastery, grcunbfd&aft friend- 
ship, ^intcrlaffcnfd^aft estate. 

12. S£cl is the weakened form of the neuter noun Jcil 
part, and shows the manner in which suffixes may have 
originated. Thus, !I)rittciI and 3)rittcl, third, are still in use, 
though the latter is the commoner. Xtl is added to ordinals 
to make fractionals. The final t of the ordinal is dropped; 
as, gUnftcI fifth, Sld&tcl eighth, ^toangigftcl twentieth. 

13. Xum corresponds to English dom, and forms deriv- 
atives from nouns and, less frequently, from adjectives. 
Thus, SI)riftcntum Christendom, giltrftcntum principality, Sigcn= 
turn property. Its derivatives are neuter, except the mas- 
culines 3rrtum error and Stcid^tum riches. 

14. Utlfl forms numerous feminine verbal nouns, corres- 
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ponding to English verbals in ing; as, f)ffnung opening, 
JRcd^nung account, ^anblung action. A very few of its deriva- 
tives do not come from verbs; as, SSSalbung woodland, ^citung 
newspaper, gcftung fort, 

15. Several other suffixes form a small number of nouns each. The 
most important are (a)nb and (e)nb, both representing a participial 
ending, and at, id^t, ig, ut, and rid^. Thus, ^cilonb savior^ X\x%tnh 
virtue, Setnb enemy, $eimat home, !Di(J(id^t thicket, ^ontg honey, Srmut 
poverty, SBttterid^ tyrant. 

674. Derivation by Prefix. Many nouns with one of the 
separable or inseparable prefixes are derived from verbs 
with these prefixes and do not belong here. ®c and mi«, 
however, are both used with nouns which also occur with- 
out them, and they are therefore included in the following 
list: 

1. Sifter, though corresponding to English after, often 
adds the meaning of false; as, Jlftcrmictc sublease, Sifter^ 
f Cnifi pretender, SlftcrgrSfec false greatness. Such words are 
not numerous and could be considered compounds. See 
§ 689, I. 

2. %xA is an accented prefix and survives in Slntlife coun- 
tenance and Slnttoort answer. For its weakened and un- 
accented form cnt, used as an inseparable verb prefix, see 
§ 668, 2. 

3. @t5 is also an accented prefix, and is the same in deriva- 
tion and meaning as the English arch; thus, Stgbifci^of arch- 
bishop, Srgcngcl archangel, Srjfcinb archenemy. 

4. @c (see also § 668, 4) is found with many derivative 
nouns, a part of which can be brought under three classes: 
{a) Those denoting a person engaged in the same activity 
and the like; as, ©cfpicic playmate, ©cfcil^rtc companion. To 
these may be added ©cbrilbcr brothers and ©cfd^toifter brothers 
and sisters. (6) Those denoting collection; as, ®cbirgc moun- 
tains, ®cftrttu(^ shrubbery, (c) Those conveying the idea of 
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the verb or the result of its action; as, ®cbct prayer, @c= 
bid^t poem, ®c{)or hearing. Many of its derivatives from 
verbs have the suffix c and show vowel and consonant 
changes. Most of the nouns with ®c are neuter, those in 
class a and perhaps a dozen others are masculine, and a 
few are feminine. Some nouns have dropped the c of the 
prefix; as, ®Iicb member, ©Itlcl luck, ®nabc grace, 

5. swiff is the same in origin and meaning as the insepa- 
rable verb prefix (§ 668, 7), but is commonly accented; 
thus, 2Ki6firiff mistake, 2)?i6t)crgniigcn discontent, aWifecmtc had 
harvest, and (keeping the full form) SKiffctat misdeed, 

6. Un corresponds to English un, but is more widely 
used with nouns. It may signify negation or the opposite 
of the noun to which it is prefixed, or it may imply something 
injurious or disagreeable. It may also increase the force 
of the noun. Thus, Uttfinn nonsense, Unrcd^t wrong, Ungcl)cucr 
monster, Ungaf)! endless number. It is regularly accented. 
But see § 679, 3. 

7. Ut is an accented prefix whose weakened and un- 
accented form is cr (§ 668, 3). A few of its derivatives, 
such as Urtcil judgment and Uriaub leave of absence, show 
meanings akin to those of cr. In most cases, however, 
it conveys the meaning of original, primeval; as, Urtoalb 
primeval forest, Urbilb prototype, Urfad^c cause. 

Derivation of Adjectives 

675. Primitive Adjectives. A number of adjectives of 
one syllable and some of more than one syllable are con- 
sidered primitive, as they show no signs of derivation in any 
period of the German language; thus, gut good, blinb blind, 
totlb wild, ilbcl ill, cbcn even. But see § 661. 

676. Derivation by Change in the Root. A few adjectives 
are related to verbs by vowel gradation (§85); as, brad^ 
fallow — brcd^cn; blanf shining — hlxnttxi', flii^^t fledged — 
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flicficn. Some of the adjectives here and among the primi- 
tives retain the old ending c. 

677. Derivation by Suffix. Some little-used suflBixes are 
not given in the list below. The terminations (c)nb, (c)t, tn 
of participles, and cr, (c)ft of comparatives and superlatives, 
are also omitted. They partake of the nature of sufl&xes, 
but are best considered under inflection. See § 663. Most 
of the suffixes below form adjectives from more than one 
part of speech. Those which do not are mentioned specif- 
ically. Some of them cause modification of the vowel of 
the stem, though the reason for it may not be evident in 
their present weakened form (§ 83). 

1. SBar was originally an independent word, apparently 
of the same derivation as (gc)bfircn bear. Its derivatives 
commonly have the meaning of English adjectives in able 
or ible; as, ftd^tbar visible, braud^bar serviceable, banfbar 
thankful, offcnbar evident. 

2. On, which corresponds to English en, is added to nouns 
to form adjectives of material or kind. It loses its c after cr. 
Thus, Qolbcn golden, irbcn earthen, ftlbcm silver, J^SIgcrn wooden. 
Through the addition of this sufl&x to stems or plurals in cr 
has arisen the new suffix crtl^ which requires vowel modifica- 
tion; as, ftaf)Icm steel. 

3. (Jr occurs only with indeclinable adjectives which are 
actually the genitive plural of nouns derived from names of 
towns or, occasionally, of countries. See §§ 322 and 673, 5. 

4. @tlei forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and 
indefinites; as, ^tDcicrlci of two kinds, t)iclcrlci of many kinds. 
@r is really the genitive ending of the adjective and Ici an 
obsolete feminine noun meaning kind, sort. The indeclin- 
able adjective allcrfianb all kinds of is derived in a similar 
way from all and §anb. 

5. ^aft is added mainly to nouns and commonly indicates 
partaking of the quality designated by the word to which 
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it is joined; as, baucrl)aft lasting, toal^rl&aft true, kb\)a\t lively y 
h)oI)nl)aft domiciled. The suffix ig is sometimes added to 
l^aft; as, Icib{)aftifi bodily. 

6. 3c^t occurs with derivatives that are closely related in 
meaning to those in ig and are now almost completely super- 
seded by the latter. X'6xx^t foolish is perhaps the only one 
still in common use, though a few others occur more or less 
frequently. 

7. 3fl is the same as English y, though not necessarily so 
translated; as, blutig bloody ^ ftnbig clever, giltifi kindly, ilbrig 
over, I)cutig of to-day. For its use with other suffixes see 
fcit (§ 673, 6), and I)aft above, and fclifl, fftltig, etc., below. 

8. 3f4 is English ish, but it may also have the force of 
ic, al, and the like. It forms its derivatives from nouns; 
as, bicbifd^ thievish, irbifd^ earthly, f)iftorifd^ historic{al) , 
prcu^ifd^ Prussian, It has disparaging force in a few deriva- 
tives; as, iDcibifd^ womanish. From its frequent addition to 
nouns in cr it has given rise to the suffix crifd^; as, rcfincrifd^ 
rainy. 

(a) Added to proper names, it may retain or reject its i; thus, 
©d^iffcrtfd^ or ©d^ittcrfd^, ©octlfllfc^ or &otti)t\^. @ome modern writers 
make a distinction between the two forms; as, ©d^lHerifcft after the 
manner of Schiller y ©d^iHerfcft Schiller's, written by Schiller. 

9. £id^ is a very common suffix, cognate with English 
ly; as, frcunblid^ friendly, iH^xU^ yearly, fd^ftblid^ harmful, 
frblilid^ joyful. Many of its derivatives from adjectives 
have a diminutive meaning; as, frttnflid^ sickly, Vdn^lidS) 
longish. From its frequent addition to words in cr it has 
given rise to the suffix crlid^; as, \1Xxi^itxXxij frightful, Icfcrlid^ 
legible, 

10. ^tiVX is the same as English some, but its derivatives 
have much greater variety of meaning; as, l)cilfam wholesome, 
graufam cruel, aufmcrffam attentive, folfifam obedient. 

11. ©cKfl has a double origin: (a) It arose from nouns in 
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fal through the addition of ig and consequent vowel modi- 
fication (fclig being written for fftlig). The whole was then 
felt as a suffix and added to other words. Thus, mil^fcUg 
toilsome, from SKtil^fal; but armfcUg miserable, from arm. 
{h) It is occasionally 'the adjective fclig blessed; as, gottfclig 
godly, 

678. Several other endings used in forming adjectives exist as 
independent words. As such they really form compounds (§ 689), 
but their meaning is changed or weakened in these combinations, 
and they thus have something in common with sufl&xes. For con- 
venience they are therefore considered here: 

1. 2oi8, as an adjective, means loose^ free; as a suffix, less; thus, 
blattio* leafless, treuIo« faithless. Its derivatives add ig before the suffix 
felt; as, ^armlofigfeit harmlessness. 

2. SBoS is equivalent to ful with adjectives; as, fununerDoIl sorrow- 
ful, licbetooH loving. 

3. iJad^, as a noun, means division, compartment; as an adjective 
suffix it is equivalent to fold; thus, cttifad^ simple, brcifad^ threefold, Did* 
fad^ manifold. 

4. S^&Itifl corresponds to English fold; as, brcifttltig threefold, tau* 
fcnbfttltifi thousandfold. Adjectives ending in the simple fait are now 
unusual. 

5. Srtifl, as an adjective, means mannerly, well-behaved, but it signi- 
fies the kind or nature of, if added to form adjectives; as, bfi&irtig bad, 
frcmbartig strange, hjolfcnartig cloudlike. 

6. Staffig, as an adjective, means in due measure, moderate. It 
forms adjectives of manner; as, IficIbenTnttfeifl heroic, planmttfeifi systematic, 
rcfielmclSifi regular. 

7. Sortnig perhaps occurs no more as an adjective, but it retains 
its meaning of shaped as a suffix; thus, l^crgfdrinig heart-shaped, fattcl* 
ffirmig shaped like a saddle. 

8. Possibly two or three others of the same general character 
might be added. But most of the adjectives which are freely used 
to form other adjectives, such as brcit, funbig, reld^, etc., retain more 
fully than those above their usual meaning and form unquestionable 
compounds. 

679. Derivation by Prefix. Quite a number of adjectives 
with separable or inseparable prefixes exist; as, utnftftnblid^ 
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circumstantial y cntI)aItfaTn abstemious. In such adjectives, 
however, the prefix evidently belongs to the word from 
which the adjective is derived. The prefixes below do 
form adjectives directly. For a fuller account of their 
meaning see under derivation of nouns, § 674. 

1. @r5 is occasionally prefixed to adjectives and intensifies their 
meaning; as, ergfaul exceedingly lazyt ergbumin extremely stupid. 

2. ®e is used rather freely as an adjective prefix. Its derivatives 
from verbal stems may also take the suffix t0. Thus, getreu faithful ^ 
(jclttufig current t gcnel^tn agreeable y geftreng severe. 

{a) Quite a number of words which are now used only as adjectives 
have the form of past participles with ge or with other prefixes. Some 
of them are not from verbs, but in the case of most the verb once existed, 
though no longer in use; as, bclcfcn well-ready bcialfirt aged^ gcfttrnt 
starry, gcfittet wdl-hehavedy entlegcn remote, tierfd^oHcn missing, gerlumpt 
ragged. 

3. Un forms numerous adjectives; as, untreu faithless, ungltldlH 
unlucky, unebel ignoble. It is commonly accented, but there are nu- 
merous exceptions. Usage is much unsettled, with perhaps a growing 
tendency to loss of accent, as in English. The accent is more stable 
with nouns, though not always retained. Un is oftenest without 
accent when prefixed to adjectives in bar, lid^, and fcrm from verbal 
stems, or when the simple adjective does not exist; as, unftcrblid^ im- 
mortal, unbenfbar inconceivable, uncnbltd^ infinite, unfttglid^ unspeakable 
(there is no word fftglid^). 

4. ttt is used to derive a few adjectives; as, uralt very old, urbcutfd^ 
ancient or thoroughly German. 

5. SWifi, commonly unaccented, is prefixed to a number of adjectives. 
It is questionable, however, whether any of them belong here. They 
are derived, rather, from verbs or nouns to which mi 6 was already pre- 
fixed. 

Derivation of Numerals 

680. The cardinal numerals from ein to gh)5If may be classed as 
primitives, ^unbert and taufcnb are very old compounds. SIKlttlon, 
HWittiarbc, etc., are foreign words. Those from brctgel^n to neungel^n 
inclusive are compounds, the others are derivatives. The relation 
of the ordinals and other numerals to the cardinals is explained in 
i§ 149-162. 
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Derivation of Pronouns 

681. Most of the pronouns are to be considered as primitives. 
Some are obvious derivatives;- as, ieglicj, cinig, mcinig (in bcr mcinigc, 
etc.). SBcId^, from the stem of totv, and folcj, from fo, contain the suffix 
lid^ disguised. 

Derivation of Adverbs 

682. Primitive Adverbs. A number of adverbs of one 
syllable may be regarded as primitive; thus, nun now, ja 
yes, ob over, in in. To these may be added the adverbs 
from old pronominal stems; as, ba there, f)itx here, toann 
when, too where. A few old derivatives from some of these 
primitive adverbs might also be included; as, obcn above 
and tibcr over, from ob; f)inncn hence, from l^in; innc and inncn 
within, from in. 

683. Other Parts of Speech as Adverbs, i. Adjectives, 
including participles which have become adjectives, are 
freely used as adverbs without change; thus, gut, adj. good, 
adv. well; fd^ncll, adj. quick, adv. quickly; tod\t, adj. wise, 
adv. wisely; rcijcnb, adj. charming, adv. charmingly. 

(a) Formerly the adverb was distinguished from the adjective by a 
suffix. This suffix, which was weakened finally to c, disappeared with 
most adverbs but is still used regularly in lange, from lang, if meaning 
for a long time. It also occurs rather frequently in gemc willingly^ and 
occasionally in feme remotelyy balbc soon, fanfte gently, and a few other 
words. When the adjective ends in t, as toeife above, the e is retained 
in the adverb. 

2. A number of adverbs are only the oblique case of a 
noun or an adjective. They are mostly genitives in 8; as, 
anbcr^ otherwise, IxnU to the left, tcite partly. Several are 
old accusatives; as, tocg away, f)cim home. Compare with 
this the adverbial genitive (§ 446) and accusative (§ 469) of 
nouns. The few adverbs regarded as originally datives are 
no longer recognizable as such; thus, cingcin singly, mitten 
in the midst. 
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(a) Quite a number of adverbs are actually the genitive 
of a noun preceded by a dependent article, adjective, or 
adverb; as, bcSfall^ therefore, cinificrtnaScn in some measure, 
mittlcrtDcilc meanwhile, SBcifc, preceded by a noun, is freely 
used as an adverbial accusative; as, tcitocifc partly, aud* 
nal^tn^trieifc exceptionally, fd^arcntocifc in troops, 

3. ®clt surely, gcfd^tDCifiC not to mention, much less, and 
perhaps two or three other words used ^s adverbs are actually 
verb forms. 

4. Several adverbs are actually the combination of a 
preposition with a noun or an adjective; as, gumal princi- 
pally, ilbcrl^aupt generally, bcinal)c almost, auf« ncuc anew. 

684. Derivation by Suffix, i. S is generally merely the genitive 
ending) as explained above, but it is sometimes added to words that 
do not form their genitive in 9;' as, biedfeit^ on this side, nac^td at night. 

2. (BnS is probably the adjective ending en with « as above. Its 
derivatives nearly all come from ordinal numerals and from superla- 
tives; as, crftcn« firstly, ghjcitend secondly , fcftcinftcn* very much, nftd&ften« 
soon, Ubrigend moreover. 

3. fiidi is generally the ordinary adjective suflSx, and adverbs with 
it belong mostly to § 683, i. It is, however, also used where no adjec- 
tive in Itd^ exists; as, boffentltd^ it is to he hoped, folgltd^ consequently, 
l^d^Ud^ highly. 

4. Sillfld is ordinarily the adjective sufl&x with added «, but it is also 
used where no adjective in ting exists; as, ]^&ii))ttingd headforemost, ritt- 
Rng« astraddle, bUnbUngd blindly. 

5. 8B&tti^ is the genitive of an adjective which is no longer used. 
Adverbs ending in it are therefore to be included among the deriva- 
tives; as, fcithJttrt* sideways, aufh)ttrt« upward, f)dmMvt^ homeward. 
The method of derivation with h)(lrt« is essentially the same as that 
described in § 683, 2 a. 

Derivation of Prepositions 

686. The older prepositions were originally adverbs, and nearly 
all of them are still used as such; thus, au«, burd^, an, t)or. In their 
adverbial use they are commonly separable verbal prefixes or indicate 
direction of motion, mostly with ^cr or ^in (as, b^rab, biiwuf). A few 
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of the prepositions are derivatives from these older words; as, llbcr 
from ob. In several cases there is a form in en for the adverb and one 
in er for the preposition; as, f)inten and Winter, unten and untcr. 

686. Quite a number of the prepositions are nouns, adjectives, or 
participles in their origin, or consist of a preposition and its object 
blended to form a new preposition; as, troj} in spite of, nfttift next to, 
toftjrenb during, anftatt instead of. Some of these have become as com- 
pletely prepositions as those mentioned above; some retain in other 
relations their former use. Thus, %Xfi% is still used as noun. The 
newest formations generally govern the genitive. 

Derivation of Conjunctions 

687. The conjunctions are mostly adverbs in origin, and only part 
of them are used solely as conjunctions even now. A few are from 
other parts of speech; thus, bafe is the pronoun ba«, and tocil comes 
from the noun ^t\\t. 

Derivation of Interjections 

688. All the actual interjections, such as o, ad^, bald, etc., are to be 
classed as primitives. For other parts of speech as interjections see 
§ 609, 2. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS 

689. Composition is the joining of two or more independ- 
ent words to form a new word. The constituent words 
commonly retain their own force, as in Stcitpfcrb riding horsey 
but they may blend into an entirely new meaning, as in 
3unfifrau virgin. 

I. Derivation by prefix or suffix is therefore essentially the same 
process as composition, the chief difference being that the prefixes and 
suffixes do not exist as independent words. .It is therefore not always 
easy to separate derivatives from compounds. For example, verbs 
derived from other verbs by the aid of the inseparable prefixes are in- 
cluded among the derivatives in this book. But they are not derivatives 
in the same sense as verbs derived from nouns and adjectives by the 
aid of the same prefixes, and might be considered compounds. 

690. Compounds consist of two members, though possibly 
of more than two words. The last member regularly carries 
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the inflection and the first the chief accent. The first mem- 
ber regularly limits or in some way explains the last. 

Compound Verbs 

691. Compound verbs have already been considered either 
under verbs with separable prefixes (§ 499) or under those 
with the prefixes burd^, l^tntcr, ilbcr, jintcr, urn, totcbcr, and 
t)oH (§§ 500-502), which are both separable and inseparable. 
The verbs with separable prefixes are, strictly speaking, not 
compounds, as the prefix is attached to the verb only under 
certain conditions. Those with the inseparable prefixes just 
mentioned are stable compounds, but they are an exception 
to the rule for accent, as the stress is on the second member. 

i. Some derivative verbs have the appearance of compounds. 
Thus, frliMtttcI^ breakfast and ratfc^Iagen consult are actually de- 
rived from the nouns SrUl^ftilcf and S^atfd^Iag. 

Compound Nouns 

692. Last Member. The last member of a compound 
noun is regularly a noun or an infinitive used as a noun. 
It determines the declension and gender of the compound, 
while the chief accent rests on the first member. The excep- 
tions are not numerous; for those to the rule for gender see 
§ 272, and to the rule for accent § 79, i. 

1. Compounds whose last member is not a noun are comparatively- 
infrequent . They consist of: (a) A noun followed by some modifier; 
as, ^aterunfer the Lord's prayer, 3a()rgel^nt decade, (b) An adjective 
preceded by some modifier; as, Sf^immcrfatt glutton, ^mtncrgrlln ever- 
green, (c) A verb in some relation; as, ©tcllbid&cin rendezvous, <©prin» 
8in«fclb giddy fellow, Xau^tnxd)t9 good-for-nothing fellow, (d) A few 
others less easy to classify; as, ^clttngericUebcr honey stickle, @arau« 
finishing stroke. 

2. A few compounds were originally an oblique case of a noun 
preceded by a modifier; as, SWittcrnad&t midnight, originally an 
adverbial genitive. SWuttcrgottc^ Virgin Mary and a very few other 
nouns are anomalous in having as the second member a dependent 
genitive. 
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693. First Member. The first member regularly limits 
or explains the second but receives the chief accent. It is 
commonly a noun, adjective, or adverb, but may be any 
part of speech. Thus, Slpfclbaum apple trecy gbclmann 
nobleman, ©ingDogcI singing bird, ©clbftmorb suicide, S&o\)U 
ftanb prosperity, S5orftabt suburb. 

694. Manner of Joining the Members, i. The simplest 
and commonest way is to place the stem of the first member 
before the second; as, ^anbbud^ handbook, ©rofeDatcr grand- 
father, UmtDCg detour, 

2. The connecting vowel t, which originated as the weak- 
ened survival of several old stem endings, is found in some 
compounds; as, ©d^tocincflcifd^ pork, SBdfctotd^t villain, Scfcbud^ 
reader. 

3. The first member is often a noun in the genitive sin- 
gular or plural; as, lagc^Iid^t daylight, ^nabcnftrcid^ boyish 
trick, SBIumcnftraufe bunch of flowers, SBortcrbud^ dictionary. 
The old genitive singular endings c and en of feminine nouns 
still survive in the first member of some compounds, though 
now out of use with the simple noun; as, ©iinfcftall goose 
coop, Srbcnfol^n son of earth. The i of SBrftutigam betrothed 
and Sflad)tiqaU nightingale is probably the unweakened 
genitive ending. 

4. The first member is sometimes a substantive adjective 
in the genitive plural or an infinitive in the genitive singular; 
as, ^ranfcnf)au« hospital, ?cbcn«Iauf career. In some proper 
names it is a declined adjective in en, due to the disappear- 
ance of a preposition; as, Sltcnburg, from an bet altcn ©urg. 
Otherwise the stem of an adjective, rarely with connecting t, 
or the present stem of a verb, not infrequently with con- 
necting c, is used for the first member; as, ©rofeuatcr grand- 
father, SBSfctDtd^t villain, ©pinnrab spinning wheel, 33inbch)ort 
conjunction. 

5. But the endings (c)« and (c)n have become in many 
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instances mere connectives and are used after nouns which 
are not in the genitive or which have, if used alone, an end- 
ing different from that in the compound; as, SBanbcr^mann 
wanderer, ©cburt^tag birthday, ^irtcnfnabc shepherd boy, 
^almcnbaum palm tree. 

695. Relation of the Members. The first member regu- 
larly explains or limits the second. It may therefore repre- 
sent one of several grammatical relations, which may be 
roughly and incompletely classified as follows: i. Explana- 
tory, equivalent to an adjective or appositive; as, ^irtcn* 
fnabc shepherd boy, Sid^baum oak tree. 2. One of the several 
genitives dependent on nouns (§437); as, fflaumftamm tree 
trunk, SRonbfd^cin moonshine, ©liidf^finb favorite of fortune. 

3. An accusative; as, JRatgcbcr adviser, Sldfcrbau agriculture. 

4. Place, time, instrument, origin, material, and the like, 
relations commonly expressed by a prepositional phrase; as, 
SBalbtDcg wood path, 9Ktttagcffcn dinner, ©d^iefcrbad^ slate 
roof. 5. Comparison; as, SanbtDurm tapeworm, 9?abcnmuttcr 
unnatural mother. Occasionally the members are coordi- 
nate, as if connected by unb; as, gUrftbifd^of prince (and) 
bishop. 

696. Long Compounds. The compounds mentioned above 
consist of only two words. Those of greater length occur, 
as each member may be a compound. As a matter of fact, 
however, compounds of more than three words, for example 
galfd^miinscrtDerfscug counterfeiters' tools and gcmfptcd^tcilncl^* 
mcr telephone subscriber, are not numerous, and those of three 
are greatly outnumbered by those of two. 

697. False Compounds. In a few instances combinations 
of an adjective and a following noun are written as one word 
though each part retains its own inflection. Thus, bcr §of)C= 
pricftcr high priest, bc« $of)cnprtcftcr«, etc. These are not, 
of course, real compounds. Other examples are SangctDcilc 
tedium, ©el^cimcrat privy councilor, Slrmcftinber condemned 
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criminal. Some of them also occur as actual compounds; 
thus, bcr ©cl^ctmrat, bc« ®cl^cimrat«. 

I. DifiFerent from these are derivatives which look like compounds; 
as, ^au9l()alt housekeeping, from j^au^ljialten; flbergiel^^r overcoat, from 
ilberjtefien. 

Compound Adjectives 

698. Compound adjectives also consist of two members. 
The last member is always an adjective or a participle used 
as an adjective, and receives the endings of declension. The 
chief accent regularly rests on the first member, though there 
are more exceptions to this rule than is the case with nouns. 
(See also § 79, i.) The first member is commonly either a 
noun or an adjective, but it may be the pronoun fclb(ft), the 
present stem of a verb, an adverb, or a preposition; as, 
IcibDoII sorrowful, cngf)crgig illiberal, fclbftbctoufet self-conscious^ 
mertoilrbig remarkable, n)of)IfciI cheap, aufrid^tig sincere, 

1. There are a number of adjectives which look as if they were 
derived from compound nouns, though the nouns do not exist; as, 
cigcnfittnbig with one's own handy langarmig long-armed. These could be 
considered compound adjectives. Others are derivations from com- 
pound nouns; as, aUtnttd^tig almighty , from SKmad^t; toolS)Itdttg beneficent, 
from SBoldltat. 

2. As is the case with nouns (§ 696), compound adjectives consist 
mostly of only two words, and those having more than three are rare. 

699. Manner of Joining the Members. The first member 
is regularly placed before the second without connecting 
vowel or consonant; as, blutrot blood-red, {)od^mlittg haughty, 
untcrirbifd^ subterranean. Nouns, including infinitives, pre- 
sent exceptions to this rule. They may be joined to the 
second member in any of the ways described under compound 
nouns (§694); thus, ruf)mrei(i^ glorious, rcifcluftifi fond of 
travel, Icbcn^milbc weary of life, altcr^grau hoary with years, 
mcnfd^cnlccr deserted. 

700. Relation of the Members. Occasionally the two 
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members of a compound adjective are coordinate, with the 
same value as if connected by unb; thus, griln^tDcife^rot green, 
white, and red; taubftumm deaf-mute. Ordinarily, however, 
the first member explains or limits the second in one of 
the ways already set forth under compound nouns (§ 695); 
as, trcu{)crgi0 true-hearted, c^rtDilrbtg venerable, I^cilbringenb 
wholesome, frtil^reif precocious, fd^amrot blushing with shame, 
ftcinl^art hard as stone. 

Compound Pronouns 

701. Scbcmtann and, less obviously, ietnanb and nlctnanb have 2Jlami 
as their last member. Some of the other indefinites are actually com- 
pounds, though hardly to be recognized as such from the evidence of 
the language to-day. As such words cannot be arranged in groups, 
their origin must be left to the dictionary. ^Dcrjcnigc and berfelbe, with 
one or two other less usual words of the same type, are spurious com- 
pounds, each element having its own declension. 

Compound Particles 

702. There are a number of compounds of which the last member 
is an adverb and the first some other part of speech, commonly an 
adverb or a preposition; as, thtn\ojust so, tootgcftcm day before yesterday , 
Ijlier^r hither, anber«too elsewhere, bamit therewith, bcrgauf uphill. Some 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions consist of words closely con- 
nected in sense and written as if they were compounds; as, cntficgcn 
against, anftatt instead of, fcitbem since, tocnnglcid^ although. 

Words of Foreign Origin 

703. In earlier periods German added quite a number of words 
from other languages which have now become wholly naturalized. 
The oldest of them have passed through the vowel and consonant 
changes affecting the language after their adoption; thus, ©d^ule school, 
from 'schola'; bid^tcn compose, from 'dictare.' Such words have 
taken the German accent and inflection and look like native words. 
Some of the words of later adoption have also become thoroughly 
Germanized. 

704. A number of other words have apparently found secure lodg- 
ment in the language and add German endings but keep their foreign 
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accent; as, Sflotion nation, OffUicr officer. Others are still wholly 
foreign, retaining their own accent and inflection. German has bor- 
rowed very many words in the course of its long history. The vast 
majority of them have gone out of use. The survivors tend to become 
more nearly naturalized. The process is being constantly repeated, 
for the foreign importations, like the slang, of one generation -mostly 
fail to win the favor of the next. 

RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH 

706. Ancient Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, and the Germanic, 
Celtic, and Slavic languages, with their modern descendants, are 
members of the Indo-European family of languages. These languages 
had a common origin in some remote period whose date cannot be 
established. The Germanic languages share in certain characteristics 
which separate them from the others and form of them a smaller group. 
The important living members of this group are High and Low German, 
English, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian. English is of Low 
German origin but has had an independent existence and development, 
and we now consider it as distinct from German. It also has a large 
French element, due to the Norman conquest, to say nothing of words 
from other sources. 

706. Shifting of Consonants. English and German have 
many words which resemble each other closely and many 
others whose resemblance is not so close. Such words of 
common origin, though not now always of the same mean- 
ing, are called cognates. Only the cause of the most regular 
resemblances and differences in the words of the two lan- 
guages can be stated here and that only in a brief and ele- 
mentary way. This cause is expressed in the law of the 
shifting of certain consonants (or SautDcrfd^tcbung), often 
called Grimm's law from its having been first fully stated, 
though not first discovered, by Jacob Grimm. We have to 
deal actually with two shiftings. The first sets the Ger- 
manic languages apart from the others of the Indo-European 
family. The second is an important ground of distinction 
between High and Low German and consequently between 
literary German and English. 
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707. The consonants concerned in the shifting are the 
stops (or mutes). In our alphabet the voiceless stops are 
represented by the letters t, py ky and the voiced by dy b, g. 
In addition there were aspirate stops, which we may repre- 
sent approximately by th, dhy phy bhy kh, gh. These aspirates 
are supposed to have been pronounced about like th, gh, 
etc. in such words as boathook, hard-heartedy foghorn. The 
English sounds represented by th are fricatives, not aspirates. 

708. First Shifting. This shifting, which must have 
passed through several stages, resulted as follows: Indo- 
European ty py k became the fricatives thyfy h in the Germanic 
languages; the aspirates became the voiced stops d, by g; 
the voiced stops dy by g became the voiceless stops /, py k. 
Under certain conditions, the fricatives just mentioned 
became the voiced stops dy by g. There are other variations 
which cannot be considered here. The first shifting took 
place in prehistoric times. 

709. Second Shifting. This shifting began within the 
historic period of the German language and was not com- 
pleted for several centuries. It was most effective in the 
South and produced very little change in the extreme North. 
For that reason it is often called the High German shifting, 
and the degree of its action is a factor in classifying the 
High German dialects. The point stops were most affected, 
the lip stops less, and the back stops least of all. The most 
important changes, as found in the literary language, can 
be briefly summarized as follows: Germanic / was shifted 
to s or Zy d to ty th to dy p to pf or /. A few other changes 
are noted below. 

I. The position of the consonant in the word — that is, whether it 
was initial, medial, or final — also had influence over the extent and 
character of the shifting. A stop was, moreover, often protected from 
change by another consonant, sls d by n or /, or t by s. In many cases 
a later leveling disguised or undid the work of the shifting. English 
represents the Germanic pretty faithfully, in the main, so far as the 
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consonants in question are concerned, but has its own exceptions. Ger- 
man also has its deviations from the second shifting. The subject of 
the correspondences between German and English is therefore a very 
large and intricate one, and a full treatment of it is impossible here. 

710. Correspondences. The following are the commonest 
correspondences between German and English, so far as the 
consonants mentioned above are concerned: 

1. t and d'y as, lal dale, tun do, untcr under, S33ort word. 
But t, protected by f, ^, or f, did not take the second shifting 
and corresponds to t; as, §aft haste, yiad)t night, ^raft craft. 
This last example is one of many illustrations of the fact 
that cognates may have diverged in meaning. 

2. b and th: as, bidt thick, beibc both, S3ab bath. But b^ 
protected by n or I, may not have shifted and may cor- 
respond to b; as, fcnbcn send, ®oIb gold, 

3- ^/ iff fe/ 5f *^d k often correspond to t; as, ba« that, 
bcffer better, gufe foot, gtoci two, ^ij^c heat. But a sibilant not 
due to shifting is found in both languages, though not neces- 
sarily in quite the same form; as, fd^tDimmcn swim, ftiffcn 
kiss, ©tcin stone, fingcn sing, 

4. p and p. Except in the combination fp, as in fpringcn 
spring and lifpcln lisp, ^p belongs regularly to words borrowed 
after the shifting; thus, ^ricftcr priest, from Latin; $umpc 
pump, from Low German. 

5. ^f and p. Though pf occurs in words of Germanic 
origin, for example {)tipfcn hop, it is found chiefly in words 
borrowed from other languages before the shifting; as, 
*iPfunb pound and ^SPflangc plant, both from Latin. 

6. Initial i and b; as, S3a{)rc bier, S3ctt bed. Medial and 
final b is commonly v or/; as, laube dove, ®rab grave, SBctb 
wife, 

7. German f may represent a Germanic /; as, fatten fold, 
fteif stiff, 933oIf wolf. Or it may represent, medially or finally, 
a Germanic p; as, l^clfcn help, offcn open, ©d^af sheep, ticf deep. 
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8. I or d and k, c, or ck; as, trinfcti drinky fait cold, Icdfcn 
lick. Sometimes the correspondence is to ch or tch; as, 
^ird^c church, ©trcdc stretch, 

9. German i^, which comes sometimes from Germanic k, 
sometimes from Germanic A, is represented in English by 
ky ghy or tch; as, fud^en seek, ^od^ high, $cd^ /^i/cA. 

10. Initial g and g; as, gut good, ®artcn garden. It is 
represented by y in a few words; as, gclb yellow, geftcrn 
yesterday. Medial or final German g is often found as y 
or w in English; as, lag rfa}^, SEBcg tt;ay, fflogcn 6(?u;, SSogcI 

11. Initial 1^ and h) as, jammer hammer, §crb hearth, 
$om A(?f». Medial and final 1^ is silent in German; in 
English it is commonly omitted or appears as gh; thus, 
©d^Icl^c sloe, fcl^cn see, jxa% nigh. When 1^ is merely a modern 
orthographic sign to show a long vowel (§ 19, i), it has, of 
course, no representative in English. 

711. Changes in both English and German after the second shifting, 
the influence of analogy in disguising or destroying the effects of the 
shifting, later borrowing from Low German, and other agencies cause 
many words not to show the correspondences set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs. The consonants which were not concerned in the shifting, 
/, m, Hj f, Wj and, in part, 5, are to a considerable degree the same in 
both languages. German { usually corresponds to English y. Vowels 
and diphthongs also have their laws of correspondence, but they are 
too remote and intricate for profitable consideration here. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN 

712. High and Low German. In general. Low German 
(9ltcbcrbeutfd&), of which English is an offshoot, occupies the 
lowlands of northern Germany, while High German (^od^* 
bcutfd^), which is more widely spread, extends over the 
central and southern portions and beyond the boundary of 
the present empire into Switzerland and Austria. Strictly 
speaking, there is no High German language. What actually 
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exists is a number of dialects which have enough in common 
to be considered High German, though they differ from one 
another in many particulars. The same is true of Low 
German. The differences between High and Low German 
are greatest in the extreme South and North, while the 
dialects of central Germany occupy, linguistically as well 
as geographically, an intermediate position. 

1. In fact, another classification into Low (9^icbcr*), Middle (9Wit* 
ttU), and Upper German (OberbeutfcJ) is quite common and indicates 
more clearly the geographical position of the dialects. The term " High 
German,*' which includes both Middle and Upper German, is kept here 
on account of its wide currency and because the literary language 
(©cl^riftfpracl^c) is usually so called. The literary language actually took 
its start, however, in Middle German, a circumstance which greatly 
helped in its spread. 

2. Low German need not concern us further here, as none of its 
dialects has become a generally recognized literary language, though 
books and other publications appear in some of them. The same is 
true of the High German dialects, as the literary language is not a 
development from a single dialect. The origin of this literary language, 
which is nearly always what we mean when we speak of German, is 
briefly considered in the following paragraphs. 

713. Periods. It is customary to speak of three periods 
in the history of High German: i. Old High German, down 
to about I ICO. 2. Middle High German, from about iioo 
to about 1500. 3. New High German, from about 1500 to 
the present. As a matter of fact, the changes in the language 
were gradual and were accomplished faster in one region 
than in another. Dates are therefore misleading, in a way, 
but those given serve to mark roughly actual changes in 
the language. 

714. Changes in the Periods. The oldest German liter- 
ature that has come down to us goes back little, if at all, 
beyond 800 a.d., though isolated words occurring in old 
glosses and legal documents are found somewhat earlier. 
German tribes were, however, playing an important part 
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in European history several centuries before the oldest of 
this literature. Their language was more homogeneous at 
that earliest period than now. The differences between 
High and Low German in sounds and grammatical forms 
must have been relatively slight, but the second consonant 
shifting (§ 709), which was completed in the Old High 
German period and which affected the South German lan- 
guage greatly and the North German scarcely at all, brought 
about a distinct separation. Other variations, also unequally 
distributed over different parts of the country, have resulted 
in sharper differentiation and consequent multiplication of 
dialects, and the process still continues. 

I. Old High German is marked, among other characteristics, by 
stronger, fuller endings. In Middle High German the vowels of the 
endings were generally weakened to c or even dropped after the weaken- 
ing. This resulted in an actual lessening of the number of distinct 
grammatical forms, and they have grown fewer in New High German. 
The changes in sounds and inflections in the New High German period, 
though they are neither few nor unimportant, sink into relative insig- 
nificance, however, in comparison with the creation of the literary 
language. 

716. Origin of Literary Language. In the earliest period 
Latin was the recognized literary language. The literature 
in German was scanty, and the lack of a unified language 
was therefore of no importance. Nor was there a distinct 
literary language in the Middle High German period, though 
the number of works in German grew constantly larger. 
The literature of the period originated mainly in South 
Germany; there was a conscious effort on the part of some 
of the poets to use a different dialect than their own ; and 
the dialects were themselves more alike than later. These 
causes gave a certain degree of linguistic unity, which was, 
however, lost before the end of the period. The next era 
brought many changes. The invention of printing made 
the multiplication of books easy, and the rise of the burgher 
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class created an increasing demand for books in the ver- 
nacular, though Latin still retained its hold on the learned. 
The dialectical differences had become greater, while the 
growth of commerce made some common medium of inter- 
course more desirable. To meet in some measure this need, 
the imperial chancery had already made use of a sort of 
compromise language. This was also true of some of the 
states of the empire. The chancery of Saxony, for example, 
was particularly influential in this regard. Such an official 
language was, of course, limited in scope, but it was a con- 
venient starting point. 

Luther gave the great impulse to the creation of literary 
German. He wished to reach the widest public possible 
and deliberately chose, as he himself says, to "speak after 
the manner of the Saxon chancery." This language, en- 
riched and enlarged by him, was employed in his voluminous 
German writings and in his translation of the Bible. His 
New Testament first appeared in 1522 and the whole Bible 
in 1545. The new literary language gained ground slowly 
but ultimately spread over all Germany. It must now be 
considered the German language. All else is dialect. 

The literary language, which thus became established in 
the sixteenth century, has not remained unchanged, though 
the general diffusion of education and a great and widely 
read literature, together with other causes, make it more 
stable now than formerly. Its history can therefore be 
divided into periods. The present period can be regarded 
as beginning with the great writers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for though the usage of to-day differs in minor matters 
from theirs, the language of men like Goethe and Schiller 
is still modern. 

This literary language, which we now designate simply 
as German, is, as the foregoing brief account of its origin 
shows, a more or less artificial product. It is in universal 
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use as the medium of general intercourse all over the coun- 
try, in the schools, in newspapers, magazines, and books 
generally, and is the normal mode of speech of the educated 
classes. But it has not driven out the dialects, which are 
still the ordinary means of intercourse of millions of Germans. 
In fact, few of the educated classes even are so wholly un- 
affected by the dialects among which they live that their 
manner of speech does not reveal the region from which 
they come. 
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a, pronunciation, 20. 

S, pronunciation, 27; discrimi- 
nated from c, 8, I. 

ahtx, 601, 2. 

ablaut, 85. 

absolute, see nominaHvCt accusa- 
tive^ adjectives y infinitives j par- 
ticiples. 

abstract nouns, definite article 
with, 261, 2; plural, 275, i; for 
concrete nouns, 277. 

accent, 76-81; primary, 77-80; 
secondary, 81; in foreign words, 
80, 81. 

accusative, 461-472; with verbs, 
transitives, 461; impersonals, 
462, 507, 6; intransitives, 463; 
two accusatives, 465; verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; with infinitives de- 
pendent on laffcn, 432, 16; with 
passive of Icljrcn, 489; as subject 
of infinitives, 577; with adjec- 
tives, 468; adverbial, 469; geni- 
tive and accusative in time 
when, 470; absolute, 471; with 
prepositions, 597, 598; with 
interjections, 610; in apposi- 
tion, 473-476; after al«, 475; 
after toic, 476. 

address, case of noun in, 433; 
declension of adjectives with 
nouns and pronouns in, 319. 

adherent adjectives, 304. 

adjective clauses, 623; position, 
656. 

adjectives, declension, endings of, 
132; (c)« and (c)n in genitive, 
133, 2; omission of c of stem or 
ending, 132, 2; dropping of c«, 
320; strong, 133; weak, 134; 
mixed, 135; when declined 
strong, weak, or mixed, 307- 
310; strong instead of weak, 

- 317; weak instead of strong. 
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312, I, 2, 318; compound adjec- 
tives, 311; two or more adjec- 
tives in the same construction, 
312; after h)a«, ni(5t«, cth)a«, 313; 
after h)er, icmanb, nictnanb, 314; 
after numerals, 315; after inde- 
clinable adjectives, 322, a; when 
declined irregularly, 312, 1-3, 
316-321; when not declined, 
312, 3, 320, 321, 323-326; inde- 
clinable, 322; comparison, 136- 
140, 329-333; absolute and 
relative comparison, 329; de- 
clension of comparatives and 
superlatives, 141, 330-332; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; compar- 
ison with tncl^r and am mciftcn, 
142, 336; descending compari- 
son, 143, 337; kinds of, 130, 
302, 303; before the noun, 304; 
repetition of, 305; substantive, 
306; appositive, 323; in con- 
structions equivalent to a clause, 
323, 2; in absolute construc- 
tions, 323, 3; predicate, 324, 
325; only in predicate or appo- 
sition, 326; genitive dependent 
on, 441; dative dependent on, 
457; accusative dependent on, 
468; as titles with proper names, 
291; modifiers of, 327; position 
of modifiers of, 327, 469; pro- 
nominal, definition of, 302; as 
adverbs, 328, 683; primitive, 
675; derivation, 676-679; com- 
position, 698-700. 

adjunct accusative, 324, 2a, 465, 2. 

adverbial clause, 624; position, 

657. 
adverbs, classification, 588; uses, 
592; partitive genitive with, 
450; position, 643, 645» 648, 
3, 649; modifiers of, their po- 
sition, 649; comparison, 254- 
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256; uses of comparative, 589; 
uses of superlative, 589, 590; 
conjunctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; adjec- 
tives as, 328; participles as, 581; 
primitive, 682; derivation, 683, 
684; composition, 702. 

ofter-, 674, I. 

ai, pronunciation, 32; when used, 
8, 2. 

all, declension, 176; uses, 421. 

attein, 601, 2. 

allerl^anb, 194, i, 677, 4. 

aUttid, 194, I. 

aUttixth% 332, 2a. 

alphabet, i; script, 2. 

ai^, 606; with positive and com- 
parative, 334, 335; with predi- 
cate adjectives, 324, 3; with 
predicate nominative, 432, 2; 
in appositive constructions, 475; 
with second accusative, 465, 3; 
with verbs of making, appoint- 
ing, electing, etc., 466, i; with 
relatives, 405. 

ali^ tolc, with positive and com- 
parative, 335, la. 

-^nh, 673, 5. 

atmx, declension, 177; uses, 422; 
as reciprocal, 368, 2. 

ant-, 240, 674, 2. 

apodosis, 535. 

apostrophe, 6, 3. 

apposition, 473-476; instead of 
genitive, 474; with a% 475; 
with h)ic, 476; position of ap- 
positive, 648, 4. 

appositive adjectives, 323, 326. 

appositive clauses, 622, 4. 

articles, see definite ariicley indefi- 
nite article. 

-artig, 678, 5. 

aspirates, 707. 

assertion, subjunctive of softened, 

534. 
assumptions, mood, 531. 
-ftt, 673, 15. 
attraction, subjunctive by, 527, i; 

540, I. 
attributive adjective, 304. 
au, pronunciation, 33. 



ait, pronunciation, 31; discrimi- 
nated from eu, 8, 2. 

auc^, added to pronouns and ad- 
verbs, 415; h)ic . . . aud&, 606, 4; 
rtann or jdo . . . auc§, 606, 5. 

auiii immer, added to pronouns 
and adverbs, 415. 

auxiliaries, position, 629, i, 635, 
I, 2; omission, 616. See also 
f^abcn, fcin, rtcrbcn, tun, and 
modal auxiliaries. 

atj, pronunciation, 32; when used, 
8,2. 

h, pronunciation, 41; shifting, 707- 
709; correspondences in English, 
710, 6. 

back consonants, 39, i. 

back vowels, 17, i. 

-bar, 677, I. 

be-, 240, 668, I. 

bcib, 423. 

MffC^en, ein, 180, 424; with other 
pronominal, 424, i. 

blofe, added to relatives, 415. 

books, titles of, 301, 511, 7. 

borrowed words, see foreign words. 

c, pronunciation, 42; f or 3 substi- 
tuted for, 8, 8. 

capital letters, 3; 499, 3, 4. 

cardinal numerals, 145-149; uses, 
338-342. 

cases, see nominative, genitive, 
dative, accusative. 

Celtic, 705. 

C^, pronunciation, 43; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2; correspondences in 
English, 710, 9. 

-C^cn, noun suffix, 673, i; verb 

• suffix, 666, 3. 

(i^i§, pronunciation, 44; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2. 

d, pronunciation, 45; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, i; correspondences in 
English, 710, 8. 

clause, see conditional, conclu- 

sional, subordinate, etc. 
closed syllables, 18. 
close vowels, 17, 3. 
collective, singular of nouns in 

collective sense, 276, i, 2. 
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commA, 6, i. 

comparative degree^ of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
141-143, 330; uses, 329, 333- 
337; relative and absolute, 329; 
conjunctions with, 334, 335; of 
adverbs, 254-256, 589, 591. 

comparison, of adjectives, 136- 
140, 329-337; absolute and rela- 
tive, 329; double, 333, 3; con- 
junctions with positive and 
comparative, 334, 335; with 
tnel^r and am mciften, 142, 336; 
descending, 143, 337; of ad- 
verbs, 254-256; of possessives, 
161. 

composition, preliminary state- 
ments, 689, 690; of verbs, 691; 
of nouns, 692-697; of adjec- 
tives, 698-700; of pronouns, 
701; of particles, 702. 

compound adjectives, 698-700; 
declension, 132, i, 311; compari- 
son, 140. 

compound nouns, 692-697; de- 
clension, 93, 3; gender, 272, 273. 

compound verbs, 691. 

compound words, accent, 79. See 
also composition. 

concessive clauses, 624, 8; mood 
in, 531- 

conclusional clause, 535. 

conditional clause, 535. 

conditional complex sentences, 

5357539- 
conditional mood or tenses, 202, 

552. 

conditions, contrary to fact (un- 
real), 535, 3, 536; not contrary 
to fact, 535, i; denoting future 
possibility, 535, 2. 

conjunctions, 599-608; classifica- 
tion, 600; general connectives, 
601; order of words after, 601, 
I, 627; adverbial, 602-604; 
order of words after, 602, 633; 
subordinating, 605, 606; order 
of words after, 605, 637; omis- 
sion, 608; derivation, 687; com- 
position, 702; English conjunc- 
tive phrases, 607. 



conjunctive adverbs, 602-604. 

connective, position, 637; omis- 
sion, 608, 638. 

consonants, pronimciation, 39-74; 
quantity, 40; not prolonged 
when final after short vowels, 
• 13; doubled, 19, 2, 40; three 
alike in compounds, 8, 9; 
phonetic definitions about, 39; 
shifting, 706-710. 

continuants, 39, 2. 

correlative pronouns, 417-419. 

h, pronunciation, 46; shifting, 
706-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, I. 

-b, 672. 

ba, as substitute for demonstrative 
and where English has personal 
pronoun, 360, 388; with what 
prepositions then compounded, 
360, 3; as substitute for rela- 
tives, 413; added to relatives, 
486; as relative adverb, 414, 3. 

banad^, 360, 3. 

Danish, 705. 

bat, with prepositions instead of 

^ K 360, 3. 

banta4, 360, 3. 

bai9, special uses, 381; after prep- 
ositions governing the dative, 
163, 2a. 

dash, 6, 4. 

baff, 606; omission, 608; origin, 687. 

dates, 345, 346. 

dative, 451-460; with verbs, sole 
object, 452; secondary object, 
453; of reference or concern, 
454, 455; of possessor, 455, i; 
ethical, 455, 2; with passive, 
490, 491; with impersonals, 507, 
5, 6; with reflexives, 453; sub- 
stitutes for, 456; with adjec- 
tives, 457; with nouns, 458; in 
wishes and exclamations, 459; 
with interjections, 460; with 
prepositions, 596, ^98; in ap- 
position, 473-476; after a% 475; 
after h)te, 476. 

day, time of, 347; of week, gender, 
269, I. 
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-be. 672. 

definite article, declension, 90; 
long forms, 90, 2; agreement, 
258; substitutes for, 259; con- 
traction, 260; uses, 261; omis- 
sion, 262; repetition, 266; with 
proper names, 282-286. 

demonstratives, declension, 162- 
167; as substitutes for third 
personal pronouns, 357-361; 
other uses, 375-390; repetition, 
387; substitutes for, 388, 389; 
as determinatives, 390. 

benn, 601, 3, 602; with subjunc- 
tive, 539; with comparatives, 

335, 2- 

denominative verbs, 669. 

dentals, 39, i. 

dependent clause, same as sub- 
ordinate clause, which see. 

dependent order, same as trans- 
posed order, which see. 

ber, article, declension, 90; con- 
tractions, 260; agreement, 258; 
uses, 261; substitutes for, 259; 
omission, 262; repetition, 266; 
with proper names, 282-286; 
demonstrative adjective, de- 
clension, 163, i; uses, 376, 377; 
demonstrative pronoun, declen- 
sion, 163, 2; substituted for 
third personal pronouns, 358- 
361; other uses, 376, 378-381; 
short forms of genitive and da- 
tive, 379; bcrcn andbcrer, 380; 
beffen and beren substituted for 
possessives, 372; special uses 
of bad, 381; relative, declension, 
173, i; uses, 402, 405, 406, 
408, 410, 1-3, 417-419; deter- 
minative, 390; correlative, 418. 

derivation, preliminary state- 
ments, 662, 663; verbs, 664-669; 
nouns, 670-674; adjectives, 
675-679; numerals, 680; pro- 
nouns, 681; adverbs, 682-684; 
prepositions, 685, 686; conjunc- 
tions, 687; interjections, 688. 

derivative Words, accent, 78. 

beriene, 166, 2. 

berjeitige, declension. 166; uses, 



383; determinative, 390; cor- 
relative, 418. 

berlet, 194, 4- 

bcro, 163, 26, 353, 4. 

betfelbe, declension, 166; sub- 
stituted for third personal 
pronouns, ^57-361; substituted 
for possessives, 372; other uses, 
382; determinative, 390. 

berfelbige, 166, 2. 

descending comparison, 143, 337. 

descriptive adjectives, 130. 

M%lt\^tn, berfildd^ett, 194, 2. 

befto, 606, 2. 

determinatives, 390. 

beutfcft, 321, 2. 

dialects, 712, 715. 

ble«, 164, i; 375, I. 

biefer, declension, 164; genitive 
singular in en, 164, i; substi- 
tuted for third personal pro- 
nouns, 359; other uses, 375. 

digraphs, i. 

dimidiative numerals, 152, 5. 

diminutives, derivation, 673; uses, 
278., 

diphthongs, 31-38. 

diplomatic subjunctive, 534. 

distributive, numerals, 152, 8; 
singular of nouns in distribu- 
tive sense, 276, 3; definite ar- 
ticle in distributive sense, 261, 5. 

division into syllables, 5. 

bod^, 602, i; in exclamatory sen- 
tences, 632, 2. 

bt, pronunciation, 47; t used for, 
8, 6. 

btt, declension, 154; uses, 353-355; 
with capital, 3, 2. 

btttd^, preposition, 597; verbal 
^prefix, 240, 500. 

bitrfett, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482. 

Dutch, 705. 

t, pronunciation, 21; discrimi- 
nated from ft, 8, i; instead of 
dots with modified vowels, i, 2, 
5; change of old e to i or ie, 84; 
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dropped in stem or ending, see 
declensions and conjugations; 
connecting vowel, 694, 2, 4, 
699. 

-t, noun suffix, 673, 2; adverb 
suffix, 683, la. 

tan, pronunciation, 33, i. 

ei, pronunciation, 35; when used, 
8,2. 

-^, 673, 3. 

dm, 91, 2. 

eitt, article, declension, 91; not 
declined, 91, 3; abbreviated, 91, 
i; uses, 264; omission, 265; 
repetition, 266; with names of 
persons, 287; numeral, declen- 
sion, 146; not declined, 340; 
uses, 339-341; cin bifed^cn, cin 
paar, ein koenig, see btgdlen, paax, 
toentg. 

einanber, 368. 

ciner, numeral, 146, 2, 339, 2; 
indefinite pronoun, 179, 426. 

einig, declension, 181; uses, 425. 

eiti(ii), 91, 2. 

^n», 341. 

-<h 673, 4. 

-tin, 666, I. 

tm\f^, 240, 498, 668, 2. 

-en, in derivation of verbs, 665; 
adjective suffix, 677, 2. 

-enb, noun suffix, 673, 15; parti- 
cipial ending, 196. 

English, relation to German, 705- 

tn^, connective in compounds, 
694, 5» 699. 

-eiii^, 684, 2. 

e»t-, 240, 668, 2. 

-cnjen, 666, 3. 

tt, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; demonstrative substituted 
for it, 357-361; used as second 
personal pronoun, 354, 2, 355; 
with capital, 354, 2. 

tt-, 240, 668, 3. 

-ft, noun suffix, 673, 5; adjective 
suffix, 677, 3. 

-ertf*, 677, 8. 

-erlci, 677, 4. 

-ttlitk, 677, 9. 



-tril, verb suffix, 666, i; adjective 
suffix, 677, 2. 

«far, 674, 3; 679, I. 

t§, declension, 154; agreement, 
356; special uses, 362; demon- 
strative substituted for it, 357- 
361; as second personal pro- 
noun, 354, 2, 355; with capital, 
354, 2; with impersonal verbs, 
508; c« fiibt and c« ift, 509; old 
genitive, 154, 3. 

-t4, genitive ending of adjectives, 
133 » 2; connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699. 

ttm, 181. 

tttoa^, 182; declension of adjec- 
tive after it, 313. 

ett, pronunciation, 36; discrimi- 
nated from dVL, 8, i. 

ettcr, 156, 157; not declined, 353, 
4, 370, 2; with capital, 3, 2, 

353, 4. 
<5to», contraction of eucr. 
exclamation point, 6, 4. 
exclamatory sentences, order of 

words in, 632, 639. 
e^, pronunciation, 35; when used, 

8,2. 

f, pronunciation, 48; for pl^, 8, 
5; correspondences in English, 
710, 7. 

-fa«, 678, 3. 

-fait, 678, 4. 

-faWg, 678, 4. 

feminine nounSj regularly un- 
changed in singular, 92; de- 
clined in singular, 121, i; geni- 
tive singular in d, 121, 2. 

feminine suffixes, with proper 
names, 288. 

foreign nouns, declension, 124; 
gender, 271. 

foreign words, pronunciation, 75; 
accent, 80, 81; use of f and ^ in, 
I, 3a; syllabication, 5, 4; source, 

703, 704. 
formal subject, 613. 
formation of words, 666-704. 
-farmig, 678, 7. 
fractional numerals, 152, 4, 344. 
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^attat, I, 5. 

^aa, with proper names, 300; for 

second personal pronoun, 353, 4. 
grtMein, gender, 268, i; gender 

of pronoun referring to, 350, i; 

with proper names, 300; for 

second personal pronoun, 353, 

4. 

fricatives, 39, 2. 

front consonants, 39, i. 

front vowels, 17, i. 

-ft, 672. 

fttr, 597; not distinguished from 
^o^t 59 7 > i; predicate adjective 
after, 324, 3. 

future, indicative, 522; subjunc- 
tive, 527 and under different 
uses of subjunctive. 

future perfect, indicative, 523; 
subjunctive, 527 and under 
different uses of subjunctive. 

g, pronunciation, 49; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 10. 

gc-, with past participle, 199; in- 
separable prefix with verbs, 
240; meanings, 668, 4; with 
nouns, 674, 4; with adjectives, 
679, 2. 

gcgcnuber, 596, i. 

ge(abt, added to present perfect 
and past perfect tenses, 585. 

gender, 267-274; according to 
meaning, 268, 269; according 
to form, 270; of foreign nouns, 
271; of compound nouns, 272, 
273; variation in, 274; of other 
parts of speech as nouns, 280. 

general connectives, 601; effect 
on word-order, 601, i, 627. 

geniegen, with genitive or accusa- 
tive, 444, I. 

genitive, dependent on a noun or 
its equivalent, 437, 438; posi- 
tion, 439, 648, 2; t)on substi- 
tuted for, 440; with adjectives, 
441; in predicate, 442; with 
verbs, sole object, 443, 444; 
secondary object, 445; with 
passives, 490, 491; adverbial, 



446; position, 644; accusative 
or genitive in expressions of 
time, 470; partitive, 448-450; 
partitive as subject, 612; with 
prepositions, 595; with inter- 
jections, 610; in apposition, 
473-476; after al9, 475; after 
toit, 476. 

genitive ending, (e)d dropped 
with common nouns, 121, 5. 
See also proper names and under 
the individual pronouns. 

German, relation to English, 705- 
711; history, 712-715. 

Germanic languages, 705. 

gerundive, 238, 3; 583, 4. 

getoefeit, added to past participles 
or to present perfect and past 
perfect tenses, 585. 

g(, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gtbt, 8, 3; e« fiibt, 509. 

git, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gradation, 85 ; in verbs and nouns, 
671; series of strong verbs, 233. 

Greek, 705. 

Grimm's law, 706. 

git, pronunciation, 49, 3. 

gutturals, 39, I. 

i, pronunciation, 50; sign of 
lengthening, 8, 4; retained for 
historical reasons, 8, 4; corre- 
spondences in English, 710, 11. 

(aben, conjugation, 204; auxiliary 
of tense, 478, 479; omission, 
616; position, 629, I, 636, 

1-3- 
(abenb, added to past participle, 

585. 
-baft, 677, 5. 
-baftig, 677, 5- 
balb, 344, I. 
4>filfte, 344, I. 

harmony, of tenses, 527, 549, 2. 
bet^en, with two accusatives, 465, 

2; with predicate nominative, 

432; passive, 487. 
-belt, 673, 6. 
4>err, declension, n6, i; with 

proper names, 300; for second 

personal pronoun, 353, 4. 
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f^itx, substituted for demonstra- 
tive pronoun, 389. 

High German, 712; shifting of 
consonants in, 706-709. 

high vowels, 17, i. 

(inter, 598; as verbal prefix, 240, 

500. 
historical present, 516, i. 
4^0cl^betttf<Q, 712. 
hour, of day, 347. 
house numbers, 348. 
hyphen, 6, 2. 

i, pronunciation, 22; preferred to 
ic, 8, 3; for old t, 84. 

I*/ 154. 

-l*t, 673., is; 677, 6. 

ie, pronunciation, 22; i preferred 

to, 8, 3; for old t, 84. 
-ie, 673, 3a. 
-ien, 673, sa. 
-teren, 666, 2. 
if-clause, S35- 

-ifi/ 673, is; 677, 7. 

-igen, 666, i. 

-iflWt, 673, 6. 

t(, pronunciation, 22, i. 

i(r, personal pronoun, declension, 
154; uses, 353-355; with capital, 
3> 2, 354; relative dependent 
on, 406, la; possessive adjec- 
tive, declension, 157; reference, 
369; agreement, 370; repetition, 
371; substitutes for, 372; mean- 
ing your, 354, 2. 

Sftr, 156, 353, 4. 

Siro, 154, 4; 353, 4. 

tl(l), pronunciation, 53, i. 

immer, aud^ immer, nur immtt, 
added to relative pronouns and 
adverbs, 415. 

imperative, 553-555; missing 
forms, 554; substitutes for, 555; 
■forms with ®ic, 530, i; passive, 
238, i; subjunctive as, 530. 
See also the paradigms under 
conjugation of verbs. 

imperfect, same as past tense, 
which see. 

impersonal verbs, 251, 252; with 
objects, 252; kinds of verbs 



employed as, 507; uses, 506- 
509; omission of t9, 508; fluctu- 
ation between personal and 
impersonal construction, 507, 
6a; ed gtbt and ed tft, 509. 

-i«/ 673, 7, 288. 

incomplete conditional sentences, 

538. 

indeclinable, see nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, 

indefinite article, declension, 91; 
not declined, 91, 3; abbreviated, 
91, i; agreement, 258; uses, 264; 
omission, 265; repetition, 266; 
with names of persons, 287. 

indefinite pronouns, declension, 
175-193; uses, 420-428; with 
trgenb, 429. 

independent elements, 620. 

indicative, 524; replacing subjunc- 
tive, 528, 537, 546; in indirect 
discourse, 550, 551. See also 
comments under different uses 
of subjunctive. 

indirect discourse, 547-551; sub- 
junctive in, 548; tense in, 549; 
indicative in, 550, 551. 

indirectness, subjunctive of, 543. 

indirect questions, 392, 544. 

indirect statement, 543. 

Indo-European languages, 705. 

infinitive, preliminary statements, 
556-559; substantive, 557, 96, 
i; without 1% 558, 560-565; 
with 1% 558, 566-570; with 
prepositions, 570, 580; as sub- 
ject, 571; in apposition, 572; 
absolute, 573; with subject- 
accusative, 577; active with 
passive force, 574; instead of 
past participle of modal auxil- 
iaries, 218, 262; of laffen, 562; 
of l^cifecn, fcljicn; \)'6xtxi, fti§lcn, 
Wfcn, lemcn, Icjircn, ma(^cn, 563; 
position, 652; its modifiers and 
their position, 651; English 
infinitives, 575-578; English 
verbal nouns in -ing, 579, 580. 

-i«9/ 673, 8tf. 

-ing, English verbal nouns in, 

559, 579, 580. 
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inseparable prefixes, 240; conju- 
gation of verb with, 241, 242, 
498; meaning, 668; prefixes 
both separable and inseparable, 
500-502; compounds of sepa- 
rable and inseparable prefixes, 

503. 

inseparable verbs, see inseparable 
prefixes, 

intensive adverbs, 592, 7. 

interjections, 609, 610; classifica- 
tion, 609; derivation, 668; with 
nouns or their equivalents, 610. 

interrogatives, declension, 168- 
171; uses, 391-399; in exclama- 
tions, 399. 

intransitives, 477; auxiliary of 
tense with, 478, 479. 

inverted order, 630-635. 

irgenb, with indefinites and other 
words, 429. 

-if«, 677, 8; 288. 

Italics, spacing instead of, 4. 

iterative numerals, 152, 3. 

i, pronunciation, 51. 

\c, distributive with numerals, 152, 
8; ic . . . befto or je . . . {e, 606, 2. 

ieber, declension, 183; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 183. 

iebermami, 185. 

iebtoeber, 184. 

leglid^, 184. 

iemanb, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective with, 314. 

ietter, declension, 164; genitive sin- 
gular in en, 164, i; uses, 375; as 
determinative, 390. 

(, pronunciation, 52; substituted 
for c, 8, 8; shifting, 707-709; 
correspondences in English, 
710, 8. 

fcim, 187. 

feiii(er), 187; fo !cin(er), 385. 

-ifett, 673, 6. 

lonnen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 483. 

-ftinft, loi, I. 



I, pronunciation, 53. 

labials, 39, i. 

languages, names of, 321, 2. 

laffen, with dependent infinitive, 
562; substituted for imperative, 
554, 2; its infinitive instead of 
past participle, 562. 

Latin, 705. 

Sattttierfcl^iebung, 706. 

Ic^ren, with two accusatives, 465; 
passive, 489. 

-lei, 677, 4. 

-Wn, 673, I. 

-let, 673, 5fl. 

-leutc, plurals in, 121, 7. 

-«*, 677, 9; 684, 3. 

-««fi/ 673, 8. 

-lingg, 684, 4. 

lip consonants, 39, i. 

liquids, 39, 2. 

logical subject, 613. 

long, see quantity, 

-lo», 678, I. 

Low German, 712; consonant 
shifting in, 708, 709. 

low vowels, 17, I. 

Luther, influence on literary lan- 
guage, 715. 

m, pronunciation, 54. 

man, 188, 426. 

mand^er, 189. 

SRann, declension, 109; com- 
pounds with, 121, 7; used like 
nouns of quantity, 276, i. 

Wflatl, used like nouns of quantity, 

-maftlg, 678, 6. 

measure, see quantity j nouns of, 

mtt^x, indeclinable, 190; compari- 
son, 138. 

me^rere, 138, i, 190. 

metaphony, 83. 

mid vowels, 17, i. 

Middle German, 712, i. 

mift- meaning, 668, 7; accent, 
498; with verbs, 240; with 
nouns, 674, 5; with adjectives, 

679, 5- 
aWittelbentW, 712, i. 
mixed, see nouns and adjectives. 
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mixed vowels, 17, i. 

modal adverbs^ 588. 

modal atudlianes, list, 216; con- 
jugation, 216-218; with de- 
pendent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted^ 
482; mood, 484. 

modified vowels, pronunciation, 
26-29; how written, i and i, 2, 
5; cause of, 83. 

modifiers, position, of verb, 641- 
647; of noun, 648; of adjective, 
participle, and adverb, 649; of 
infinitive, 651. 

mdgeit, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482 ; as independent verb, 

483. 

month, article with name of, 286, 
i; gender, 269, i; day of, 345. 

mood, see indicative^ subjunctive, 
imperative. 

multiplicative numerals, 152, i. 

mttffen, conjugation, 216-218; 
with dependent infinitive, 480, 
481; dependent infinitive omit- 
ted, 482. 

-tttttt, 272, I. 

mutation of vowels, 83. 

mutes, 39, 2, 706-709. 

n, pronunciation, 55. 

names, proper, see proper names. 

n&mli(4, 602, I. 

narrow vowels, 17, 2. 

nasal, vowels, 30; consonants, 
39, 2. 

nationalities, names of, 321, 2a. 

-nb, 673, 15. 

negative, 617-619; double, 618; 
pleonastic, 619; subjunctive due 
to, 541; position, 645. 

-ner, 673, 5^- 

neuter, of pronouns for other 
genders, 350; neuter nouns, not 
declined in plural, 121, 3. 

ng, pronunciation, 56. 

nid^t)^, 182; declension of adjec- 
tive after, 313. 

gilicberbctttf*, 712. 



ttiemanb, declension, 186; declen- 
sion of adjective after, 314. 

-»id, 673, 9. 

ttf, pronunciation, 57. 

nominative, 431-43S; as subject, 
431; as predicate, 432; in predi- 
cate after oX^, 432, 2; in address 
(vocative), 433; absolute, 434; 
in apposition, 473-476; in ap- 
position after aU, 475; after iDte, 
475; with passive, 486-491; in- 
stead of second accusative, 465, 
2a; with interjections, 610; nom- 
inative or accusative with infini- 
tive dependent on laffcn, 432, 16. 

normal order, 629. 

Norwegian, 705. 

nouns, declension, general state- 
ments, 92-94; strong, first class, 
95-99; second class, 100-106; 
third class, 107-113; weak, 114- 
119; mixed, 120; irregular and 
defective, 121; when not de- 
clined, 279; no ending in plural, 
121, 3; declension of compound 
nouns, 93, 3; of words ending in 
mann, 121, 7; of foreign nouns, 
124; gender, 267-274, 280; num- 
ber, 275, 276; singiilar for plural 
of nouns of quantity, 276, i; 
singular used collectively, 276, 
2; singular used distributively, 
276, 3; different plurals with 
different meanings, 123; com- 
mon nouns as proper names, 
126, 2, 283; abstract for con- 
crete, 277; diminutives, 278; 
other parts of speech used as 
nouns, 280; their declension, 
122; titles and descriptive nouns 
with proper names, 295-300; 
position of noun when in predi- 
cate, 646; modifiers of, their 
position, 648; primitive, 670; 
derivation, 670-674; composi- 
tion, 691-697. See also nom- 
inative^ genitive^ dative y accusa- 
tive ^ apposition, proper names. 

n^, as connective in compounds, 
694, 5, 699. 

number, nouns, 275, 276; singular 
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for the plural, 276; verbs, agree- 
ment with subject, 510; excep- 
tions, 511. 

numerals, cardinals, list and de- 
clension, 144-149; uses, 338- 
341; adjective after, 315; car- 
dinals and their derivatives as 
nouns, 149; ordinals, formation 
and declension, 150, 151; uses, 
343; other numerals, 152; uses 
of fractional, 344; numerals 
made indefinite or approximate, 
342; derivation, 680; dates, 
345, 346; time of day, 347; 
house numbers, 348. 

ttttt, mtv tmmer, added to relative 
pronouns and adverbs, 415. 

0, pronunciation, 23. 
0, pronunciation, 28. 
0b, conjunction, 606; omission, 

608, 2; preposition, 596, i. 
Cberbeutfd^/ 712, i. 
obgletd^, ohtootil, obfd^on, 606, i. 
object, position, 642; insertion, 

615, i; with impersonals, 252. 
object clauses, 622, 3; position, 

654. 
objective predicate, 324, 2a; 465, 

2. 
oblique cases, 86. 
OC, pronunciation, 38, i; instead 

of 0, I, 2, 5. 
OX, pronunciation, 37. 
open syllables, 18. 
open vowels, 17, 3. 
optative, 529, 532. 
order of words, see word-order. 
ordinal adverbs, 152, 6. 
ordinal numerals, formation and 

declension, 150, 151; uses, 343. 
orthography, new, 7, 8. 
mi, pronunciation, 38, 2. 
otti, pronunciation, 38, 3. 
01), pronunciation, 37. 

p, pronunciation, 58; shifting, 
707-709; correspondences in 
English, 710, 4. 

paat, tin, 180, 424; with other 
pronominal, 424, i. 



palatals, 39, i. 

participles, general statement, 581 ; 
position, 629, I, 648; modifiers 
of, their position, 649; used as 
adjectives or as adverbs, 581; 
present participle, force, 582; 
uses, 583; passive with toerbenb, 
238, 2; past participle, weak, 
strong, 208; without ge, 199; 
force, 584; uses, 586; with ^a* 
bcnb or pctoefcn, 585; with modal 
auxiliaries and b<tben, 481, i; 
future passive, 583, 4. 

particles, 253; compound, 702. 

passive, conjugation, 237, 238; 
uses, 486-492; frequency, 495; 
substitutes for, 496; impersonsd, 
491, 492; future passive par- 
ticiple, 583, 4; past participle in 
constructions akin to passive, 
586, 3a. See also quasi-passive. 

past, indicative, 51,7; instead of 
perfect, 520; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of 
subjunctive. 

past future, 202; summary of 
uses, 552. 

past future perfect, 202 ; summary 
of uses, 552. 

past perfect, indicative 521; sub- 
junctive, 527 and under differ- 
ent uses of subjunctive; gei^abt 
or gelDcfcn added to, 585. 

past-present verbs, 216. 

Persian, 705. 

person, agreement of verb with 
subject in, 512, 513. 

personal pronouns, declension, 
154; contraction, 154, 2; de- 
clension of adjective with, 319; 
uses of first personal, 352; uses 
of second personal, 353-355; 
uses of third personal, 356-362; 
substitutes for, 357-361; special 
uses of c«, 362; third personal 
pronoun for second, 354, 2, 355; 
personal pronouns used reflex- 
ively, 155, I, 2, 364; as recipro- 
cals, 367, 368; repeated after 
relatives, 417. 

personal verb, 626. 
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persons, names of; see proper 
names, 

<pf, pronunciation, 59; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 5. 

pil^f pronunciation, 60; f used for, 
8, s; in syllabication, 5, 2. 

pluperfect, same as past perfect 
tense, which see. 

point consonants, 39, i. 

possessive adjectives, list, 156; 
declension, 157; when not de- 
clined, 37Q, 1-3; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; repetition, 371; 
substitutes for, 372; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2; compounds with iDegen, 
Ij^albcn, etc., 157, 3, 194, 3. 

possessive pronouns, list, 158; 
declension, 159; in predicate, 
160, 374; uses, 373; with capi- 
tal, 3, 2, 373, 2; comparison, 161. 

potential subjunctive, 533. 

predicate, insertion, 615, i; adjec- 
tive, 324-326; superlative, 332; 
position of predicate adjective 
or noun, 646; clause, 622, 2; 
position, 655. 

prefixes, origin, 663. See also 
inseparable J separable. 

prepositions, 593-598; with geni- 
tive, 595; with dative, 596; with 
accusative, 597; with dative 
and accusative, 598; derivation, 
685; composition, 702. 

present, indicative, 516; difference 
between present and present 
perfect, 519; subjunctive, 527 
and under different uses of sub- 
junctive. 

present perfect, indicative, 518, 
519; instead of past, 520; differ- 
ence between present and pres- 
ent perfect, 519; subjunctive, 
527 and under different uses of 
subjunctive; ficl)abt or gctocfcn 
added to, 585. 

preterit, same as past tense, which 
see. 

primary accent, 77-80. 

primitive, what words are, 661. 
See also derivation of verbs, 
nouns, etc. 



principal parts, of verbs, 200. 

pronominals, definition, 302; 
agreement, 351. See also pos- 
sessives, demonstratives, etc. 

pronouns, adjective use, 153; 
agreement, 349; neuter for 
other genders, 350; derivation, 
681; composition, 701. See also 
personal, reflexive, etc. 

pronunciation, 9-75; standard, 

15- 

proper names, declension, 125- 
129; genitive singular, 290-294; 
definite article with, 282-286; 
indefinite article with names of 
persons, 287; feminine suffixes 
with names of persons, 288; 
titles and descriptive nouns 
with, 295-300; common nouns 
as, 126, 2, 283; names in bon, 
125, 3a; titles of books, 301, 
511, 7; place of residence, 
289. 

protasis, 535. 

punctuation, 6. 

purpose clauses, 624, 6; mood in, 
542. 

q, pronunciation, 61. 

qu, pronunciation, 61. 

quantity, nouns of, 276, i, 449; 

of vowels, 19; of consonants, 40. 
quasi-passive, conjugation, 239; 

uses, 493, 494. 
questions, direct and indirect, 

392; mood in indirect, 544. 
quotation marks, 6. 

t, pronunciation, 62. 

reciprocal pronotms, 367, 368. 

reflexive pronoims, declension, 
155; uses, 363-366; as recipro- 
cals, 367, 368; reference, 366; 
[clbcr and fclbft with, 363; as 
indirect object, 453, 2. 

reflexive verbs, conjugation, 247, 
248; classification and uses, 504, 
505; with genitive, 445, 2; with 
dative, 453; plural used recip- 
rocally, 367; verbs with dative 
or genitive of reflexive pronoun 
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as object, 249; felbft or felber 
with reflexive objects. 250. 

relative pronouns, declension, 
172-174; uses, 400-416; per- 
son of verb after, 406; preceded 
by aU, 405; with personal pro- 
nouns and nouns in address, 
406; substitutes for, 412, 413; 
adverbs added to, 415, 416; as 
correlatives, 417-419. 

repetition, see adjectives ^ posses- 
sives, etc. 

residence, place of, 289. 

rft, rtlp, pronunciation, 63. 

-ticft, 673, 15. 

root, 661. 

rounding, 17, 4- 

f, pronunciation, 64; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3; f and 
*/ I, 3; as connective in com- 
pounds, 694, 5, 699. 

-^, 684, I. 

-fal, 673, 10. 

-fom, 677, 10. 

SiEuiskrit, 705. 

(4, pronunciation, 65; in syllabi- 
cation, 5, 2. 

-W, 677, 8. 

-Waft, 673, II. 

-i^tn, 666, 3. 

@4tiftf|iracl^e, 712, i. 

script, German, 2. 

secondary accent, 81. 

feim, 157, I- 

felil, verb, conjugation, 206; with 
passive, 238; with quasi-pas- 
sive, 239; as auxiliary, 478, 479; 
omission, 616; position, 629, i, 
636, 1-3; getoefen added to past 
participle or to present perfect 
and past perfect, 585. 

fcin, possessive adjective, declen- 
sion, 157; not declined, 370, 
1-3; reference, 369; agreement, 
370; uses, 369; for il^r, 369, 2; 
substitutes for, 371; repetition, 
371; meaning your, 354, 2. 

-fcl, 673, 10. 

itih, 166, i; with numerals, 152, 7. 

felber, 165; with reflexives, 363, 



250. 

felMger, 166, 2. 

felbft, 165; with reflexives, 363, 
250. 

-felig, 677, II. 

-fen, 666, 3. 

sentence, 611-659; subject, 612- 
615; omission of verb, 616; 
negatives, 617-619; independ- 
ent elements, 620; subordinate 
clauses, classification, 621-624; 
word-order, 625-659. 

se^u'able prefixes, 243; classifica- 
tion, 499; conjugation of verb 
with, 244, 245; position, 244- 
246, 647, 629, i; causing inver- 
sion, 633; prefixes both sepa- 
rable and inseparable, 500-502; 
compounds of separable and in- 
separable prefixes, 503. 

separable verbs, see separable 
prefixes, 

shnting, of consonants, 706-709. 

short, see quantity. 

W/ iSS; uses, 365, 366; as recip- 
rocal, 367, 368. 

fie, singular, declension, 154; 
agreement, 356; demonstrative 
substituted for, 356-361; for 
second personal pronoun, 354, 
2, 355 ; with capital, 354, 2; 
plural, declension, 154; agree- 
ment, 356; demonstrative sub- 
stituted for, 356-361; for sec- 
ond personal pronoun, see (Bit. 

@ie, declension, 154; verb form 
with, 193, 204, i; uses, 353-355; 
addressed to one person, rela- 
tive and verb with, 406, la; 
adjective dependent on, 353, la. 

silent letters, 10. 

Slavic, 705. 

fo, 606, 3; fo ein or ein fo, fo fcin(cr), 
fo ettt)a«, 385; equivalent to 
fold^cr, 385; meaning »/, 606, 3. 

softened assertion, subjunctive 

of, 534. 
iolt^pt, declension, 167; genitive 
singular in en, 167, i; uses, 384; 
as determinative, 390; as cor- 
relative, 419; substituted for 
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third personal pronoun, 359; 

cin fold^er, 167, 2; fold^ ctn, 167, 3. 
foflett, conjugation, 216-218; with 

dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 

dependent infinitive omitted, 

482. 
sonants, 39, 3. 
ionhttn, 601, 2. 
\otan, 387. 
sounds, table, 9; description, 

^ 16-75. 

]p, pronunciation, 66. 

spacing, instead of Italics, 4. 

spelling, new rules for, 7, 8. 

spirants, 39, 2. 

If, when used, i, 4; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 

ft, pronunciation, 67; when used, 
I, 4, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2; 
correspondences in English, 710, 
3; Roman, i, 5. 

ft, pronunciation, 66; in syllabica- 
tion, 5, I. 

-ft, 672. 

statement, see indirect statement, 

stem, 88. 

stops, 39, 2; shifting, 706-709. 

street, how to write names of, 
348; with house numbers, 348. 

strengthening adverbs, 592, 7. 

strong, see nouns y adjectives, 
verbs. 

subject, 612-615; formal and 
logical, 613; omission, 614; in- 
sertion, 615, 633, 2; position, 
see normal, inverted, transposed 
order. 

subject-accusative, of infinitives, 
577. 

subject clause, 622, i; position, 
654. 

subjunctive, general statements, 
525-529; tenses, 515, 527; 
groups of tenses, 527; past 
future and past future perfect, 
summary, 552; by attraction, 
527, I, 540, i; as imperative, 
530; in assumptions and con- 
cessive clauses, 531; of wishing, 
532; of conjecture and uncer- 
tainty, 533; of pretended doubt, 



534; in conditional . complex 
sentences, 535-539; in subordi- 
nate clauses, 540; due to a nega- 
tive, '541; of purpose, 542; of 
indirectness, 543; in indirect 
questions, 544; in indirect dis- 
course, 547-549; yielding to 
indicative, 528, 546. 
subordinate clauses, classifica- 
tion, 621-624; substantive, 622; 
subject, 622, i; predicate, 622, 
2; object, 622, 3; appositive, 
622, 4; with preposition, 622, 5; 
adjective, 623; adverbial, 624; 
inversion due to, 634; position, 
653-657; order of words in, 
636-639; subjunctive in, 540, 



545. 
substantive, 



see nouns, words used 



substantive adjectives, defini- 
tion, 306; how declined, 307- 
320; when not declined, 321; 
indeclinable, 322, 2; with capi- 
tal, 3, la. 

such as, 419. 

suffixes, origin, 663; feminine, 
with proper names, 288; for 
their uses see derivation of verbs, 
nouns, adjectives, adverbs. 

superlative degree, of adjectives, 
136-140, 142, 143; declension, 
141-143, 331, 332; uses, 329, 
331-337; relative and absolute, 
329; of adverbs, 254-256, 590, 

591. 
surds, 39, 3. 
Swedish, 705. 
syllabication, 5. 
syllables, open and closed, 18; 

division of words into, 5. 

i, pronunciation, 68; for bt, 8, 6; 

for t\), 8, 5; shifting, 707-709; 

correspondences in English, 710. 
-t, 672. 

table of sounds, 9. 
-it, 672. 
-ttl, 673, 12. 
tenses, simple and compound, 

201; only one form, 514; in- 
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dicative, 515-523; subjunctive, 
515, 527; groups, 527, i; har- 
mony, 527, I, 549, 2; formed 
with tun, 514, I. 

t(, pronunciation, 69; t used for, 
8, 5; in syllabication, 5, 2. 

then-clause, 535. 

time, case in time when, 470, 446; 
duration of, 469, i; mixture of 
cases, 472, i; of day, 347. 

titles, with proper names, 295- 
299; of books, 301, 511, 7; in- 
stead of personal pronouns, 
353, 4, 354, 2, 355. 

towns, names of, see proper names. 

transitive verbs, 477; used in- 
transitively, 477, I, 504, 3. 

transposed order, 636-639. 

-iuta, 673, 13; vowel modified in 
plural, 107. 

tun, conjugation, 230; as auxiliary 
of tense, 514, i. 

^, pronunciation, 70; correspond- 
ences in English, 710, 3. 

tt, pronunciation, 24. 

tt, pronunciation, 29. 

ttber, preposition, 598; verbal pre- 
fix, 240, 500. 

U^r, 347. 

ni, pronunciation, 38, 4. 

nm, preposition, 597; with infini- 
tive, 570; verbal prefix, 240, 500. 

umlaut, 83. 

nm . . . tnillen, 595, i. 

nn-, with nouns, 674, 6; with 
adjectives, 679, 3. 

nnb, 601; inversion after, 601, i. 

-ung, 673, 14. 

nnfercini^, unferdner, 194, 5- 

unter, preposition, 598; verbal 
prefix, 240, 500. 

unvoicing, 39, 4. 

Upper German, 712, i. 

nr- 674, 7; 679, 5- 

-ttt, 673, 15. 

t>, pronunciation, 71. 
variative numerals, 152, 2. 
tier- 668, 5, 240. 
verbs, preliminary statements 



about conjugation, 195-202; \^» 
ben, 204; fcin, 206; tocrben, 207; 
weak conjugation, 208-218; ir- 
regular weak verbs, 215; modal 
auxiliaries and h)iffen, 216-218; 
strong conjugation, 208, 219- 
230; irregular strong verbs, 229, 
230; partly strong and partly 
weak, 231; classes of strong 
verbs, 232-235; list of strong 
verbs, 236; omission, 616; with 
genitive, 443-445; with dative, 
452, 453; with accusative, 461- 
466; construction with verbs of 
making, appointing, electing, 
etc., 466; construction with pas- 
sive of such verbs, 488; position 
of modifiers of verb, 641-647; 
primitive, 664; derivation, 664- 
669; composition, 691; personal 
verb, 626; denominative, 669. 
See also number ^ person, transi- 
tive , passive, reflexive, subjunc- 
tive, etc. 

t)tel, 191, 427. 

vocal organs, action in German, 14. 

voiced consonants, 39, 3. 

voiceless consonants, 39, 3. 

voicing, 39, 3. 

volitive subjunctive, 530. 

t)Off, 325, i; with dependent geni- 
tive, 441, 2; as adjective suffix, 
678, 2; as verb prefix, 502. 

tjotter, 325, I. 

t>on, 596; names in, 125, 2><i', 
phrase with, instead of geni- 
tive, 440; phrase with, as sub- 
ject of sentence, 612, i. 

^^t 597; iiot distinguished from 
ftlr, 597, I. 

vowel changes, modification, 83; 
change of c to t or tc, 84; grada- 
tion, 85. 

vowels, pronunciation, 12, 20-30; 
final, 11; phonetic definitions 
about, 17; quantity, 19; dou- 
bled, 19, I, 8, 4; nasal, 30; mod- 
ified, 26-29; liow written when 
modified, i and i, 2, 5; cause 
of modification, 83; change of e 
to i or tc, 84; gradation, 85. 
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to, pronunciation, 72. 

-toixi^, 684, 5. 

toa^, interrogative, declension, 
169; uses, 383-395; as adjec- 
tive, 395; adjective after, 313; 
relative, declension, 174; uses, 
409-411, 415, 418, 2; indefinite, 
182; adjective after, 313. 

toai9 fttv, toaiS fitr eiit(er)^ 171; uses, 

397,. 398- 
toai^ fitv toel^er, 171, 2a, 398. 
weak, see nouns, adjectives, verbs. 
weight, nouns of, see quantity, 

nouns of. 
-ttieifc, 683, 2a. 
totltt^tx, interrogative, declension, 

170; genitive singular in en, 170; 

uses, 396; relative, declension, 

173, 2; uses, 403-406, 410, 1-3; 

correlative, 417-419; indefinite, 

193. 

locmg, 192, 428; etn iDenig, 180, 
424; with other pronominal, 
424, I. 

toenit, 606; omission, 608, 2. 

toenufiUi^, 606. 

totx, interrogative, declension, 169; 
uses, 392; as adjective, 395; 
adjective after, 314; relative, 
declension, 174; uses, 407, 408, 
415, 418, 2; indefinite, 193; 
adjective after, 314. 

toevben, conjugation, 207; past 
participle without gc, 199, 3; 
with passive, 237, 238; with 
predicate nominative or gu and 
dative, 432, la; position as 
auxiliary, 629, i, 636, 1-3. 

wide vowels, 17, 2. 

toiber, as inseparable prefix, 240, 
501. 

toit, with positive and compara- 
tive of adjectives, 335; in ex- 
pressions of similarity, 476. 

ttiic . . . audi, 606, 4. 

lute )D\tl Utit, 347. 

toithex, as verbal prefix, 240, 501. 

toitt>\titt, bcr, 345. 

will, subjunctive of, 530. 



toir, 154. 

totffen, 216, 217. 

too, substitute for relative, 412; 
with what prepositions then 
compounded, 360, 3; as rela- 
tive, 414, 2; as relative adverb, 
414, 3; as subordinating con- 
junction, 606. 

too . . . an^, 606, 5. 

tooUen, conjugation, 216-218; with 
dependent infinitive, 480, 481; 
dependent infinitive omitted, 
482; as independent verb, 

483. 

toot, with prepositions instead of 
too, 412. 

toothcn, 199, 3. 

word-order, 625-659; normal or- 
der, 629, 650; inverted order, 
630-635, 650; causes of inver- 
sion, 631-634; position of sub- 
ject in, 635; transposed order, 
636-639, 650; position of sub- 
ject in, 637; position of connec- 
tive in, 637; omission of con- 
nective, 638; exclamatory sen- 
tences, 639; position of other 
elements of sentence, 640-649, 
652-657; modifiers of verb, 641- 
647; modifiers of noun, 648; 
modifiers of adjectives, parti- 
ciples, and adverbs, 649; sum- 
maries, 650; modifiers of in- 
finitive, 651; position of infini- 
tive, 652; position of subordi- 
nate clauses, 653-657. 

E, pronunciation, 73. 

tj, pronunciation, 25. 
year, in dates, 346. 

5, pronunciation, 74; instead of c, 
8, 8; correspondences in English, 
710, 3. 

-jetl, 666, 3. 

5cr-, 240, 668, 6. 

attiecti, 147, I. 

Sttio, 147, I. 



